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CAPTAIN  DUGALD  CARMICHAEL,  F.  L.  S. 
By  the  Rev.  Colin  Smith,  Minister  of  Inverary. 


[It  was,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  when  at  the  house  of 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  spoke  ' 
to  me  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  acquirements  having  ' 
arrived  from  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  with  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  its  vegetable  productions.  My  love  for 
Cryptogamic  Plants  led  me  to  inquire  if  these  had  constituted 
a  part  of  his  collections  and  studies,  to  which  Mr.  Brown 
replied  in  the  a£Brmative,  and  added,  that  he  had  left 'no 
branch  of  the  natural  history  of  the  island  unexplored ;  as 
was  fully  exemplified  in  the  account  of  the  island  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linnsean  Society.  This  was  the  first  time  I  heard 
of  Capt  Carmichael,  for  it  was  of  him  that  Mr.  Brown 
spoke;  and  I  had  then  no  opportunity  of  making  his  acquain- 
tance, as  my  professional  duties  required  me  to  proceed 
to  Scotland,  where,  however,  I  had  soon  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  had  just  retired  from  active  life,  having  taken  a 
&nD  at  Appin,  upon  the  romantic  coast  of  Argyleshire ;  a  spot 
well  suited  to  fhe  researches  of  a  naturalist.  Already,  in  the 
few  months  he  had  spent  there,  Capt  Carmichael  had  ex- 
plored much  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new 
residence^  and  he  brought  with  him  to  61asgo#  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  mosses  of  that  district,  with  whose  names 
and  characters  he  soon  made  himself  familiar.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  varied  knowledge 
and  information  possessed  by  Capt.  Carmichael;  for  though 
in  botany  he  took  the  greatest  delight,  yet  with  almost  every 
subject,  and  especially  such  as  bore  any  relation  to  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  his  mind  was  richly  stored.  Distant  and 
reserved  at  first,  it  was  not  till  acquaintance  had  ripened  into 
friendship,  that  his  conversational  powers  were  fiilly  brought 
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forth.     With  such  a  man,  then  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  I 
had  promised  myself  the  pleasure  ot  frequent  intercourse, 
and  a  mutual  interchai^  of  ideas  on  our  common  and 
favourite  pursuit     But  his  habitual  antipathy  to  society,  a 
rooted  dislike  to  a  crowded  and  commercial  city,  and,  above 
all,  his  partiality  to  the  scenes  and  occupations  aflforded  by 
the  situation  •£  his  litde  &rm,  rendered  his  visits  to  Glasgow 
much  less  frequent  than  I  could  have  wished,  and  his  stay 
among  us  was  always  of  short  duration*     When  he  com^ 
plained  of  the  difficohy  of  getting  access  to  books,  in  his 
retired  place  of  abode,  I  have  urged  him  to  come  and  live  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow;   bat  his  answer  invariably 
was,  *<  How  should  I  live  without  the  woods,  and  mountains^ 
and  deep  dells  which  affi>rd  me  Fungi;  or  the  rocky  beach 
that  yidds  me  such  an  infinite  variety  of  amusement  in  the 
curious  Algse,  among  which  I  am  daily  discovering  something 
new?"     It  was,  indeed,  in  examining  these  minute  produo* 
tions  of  the  Creator's  hand  that  he  spent  almost  the  whole  of 
his  life  after  his  retirement  from  active  service.     In  pursuit  of 
these,  though  his  attention  was  wholly  confined  to  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  he  was  so  eminently  successful,  that  among 
the  Fungi  alone,  he  detected  more  species  than  had  been 
before  described  as  natives  of  die  wlnde  of  Scotland.     His 
specimens  he  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  gathering  those 
Lichens  which  are  the  most  firmly  attached  to  the  rocks  and 
the  stones,  by  a  method  peculiar  to  himsdf ;  and  drawing  and 
describing  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  with  the  constMit 
aid  of  a  powerfiil  microscope  when  diaracterising  the  minute 
kinds,  all  such  as  were  new  or  iBre.     Capt.  Carmidiael's 
correspondence  was  limited  to  a  small  cirde.     All  his  dis- 
coveries were  communicated  to  me;  and  whatevar  could  be 
useful  to  Dr.  Greville's  beautiful  work  on  the  Cryptogamice  of 
Scotland,  was  liberally  sent  to  that  audior.     His  personal 
acquaintance  with  botanists  was  neariy  as  circumscribed ;  yet 
the  yisits  paid  him  by  individuab  of  ooogenial  tastes,  were 
very  gratifying,  and  he  often  spoke  of  the  temporary  residenca 
of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Berkeley  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  htm. 
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M J  last  interview  with  Capt*  Carmichael  Wfls  in  the  sum* 
of  1826,  when  I  invited  bim  to  join  an  excursion  with 
fhe  students  of*  my  class,  which  it  wns  proposed  should  ex- 
tend that  year  to  Icohnkill,  Sta£^  and  others  of  the  more 
Borthem  Islands  of  the  Hebrides.  He  met  us  in  our  vessel, 
immediately  opposite  his  residence,  when  we  proceeded  to 
MqU^  Sk^e^  and  thence,  returning  through  the  Sound  of 
M0II9  we  visited  FcMt-WiMiam,  Ben  Nevis,  and  the  majestic 
scendry  of  Olencoe.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  disease  had 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  constitution.  His  spirits  were 
depressed,  ahd  his  strength  did  not  enable  him  to  undergo 
any  of  the  fatiguing  ascents  of  the  mountains;  nor,  at  all 
tilnes,  to  go  ashore  among  the  islands.  But  he  brought  a 
beautiful  set  of  drawings  of  Gonfervse,  and  other  Algee,  and 
while  showing  and  describing  these  to  the  more  zealous 
botanists  of  onr  party,  his  powers  of  mind  seemed  to  be  as 
v^orous  as  ever,  and  the  interest  which  the  subject  possessed 
for  him,  appeared  idmost  to  reanimate  his  drooping  frame. 

In  the  month  of  September,  of  the  following  year,  I  re- 
ceived the  melancholy  tidings  of  his  death. 

iThe  botanical  mss.,  spechnens,  and  drawings,  have  come 
kito  my  possession,  and  in  the  publication  of  whatever  is  new 
amongst  these,  I  hope  to  render  some  justice  to  th^  author 
in  the  ferthcoming  volume  of  the  British  Cryptogamise.  It 
ha%  finrtber^  been  a  wish  nearest  my  heart,  to  lay  before  the 
public  some  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  this  zealous  and 
mdefatigable  naturalist  Yet,  honoured  as  I  was  with  his  friend- 
fiAiip^  and  the  greater  part  erf* his  correspondence,  I  felt  that  our 
persona)  iMei^iews  had  not  been  sufficient  to  furnish  me  with 
^e  necessary  materials  for  such  a  memoir.  I  had  recourse 
then  to  my  valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Colin  Smith,  Minister  of 
Inverary,  who^  previous  to  his  present  residence,  lived  at 
Appin^  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capt  Carmichael, 
had  frequent  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  hinv  and  whose 
own  acquirements  and   scientific   research*   rendered  him 

*  BbCtar  baa  engaged  a  pmtloii  of  Mr.  Smith's  attention ;  and  wiiUe  writing, 
I  am  iSeiToared  by  him  with  an  interwting  packet  of  plants  from  the  woods  and 
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amply  qualified  to  narrate  the  circmnstances  cf  his  firiemf  s 
life.  Mr.  Smith  readily  entered  into  my  views  and  wishes: 
he  procured  from  Mr.  Clarke,  the  brother-in-law,  and  sevend 
other  relatives  of  oar  deceased  firiend,  various  dcxroments, 
and  original  mss^  and  journals,  which  they  obligingly  con- 
fided to  his  care ;  and  notwithstanding  the  laborious  duties 
of  an  extensive  Highland  parish,  and  much  family  affliction, 
Mr.  Smith  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  and  pursuits  of  Capt.  CarmichaeL — W.J.H.'] 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  country  should  have 
its  just  share  of  credit  for  the  men  of  literature  and  science 
which  it  has  produced,  there  is  no  individual,  considered  in 
himself  to  whom  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  less  impor- 
tant in  forming  his  character,  than  the  naturalist,  and  with 
whom,  therefore,  it  may  be  less  necessary  to  record  it.  Not 
because  his  life  reflects  no  honour  on  his  natal  soil,  nor 
because  he  is  himself  insensible  to  the  glow  of  patriotism ; 
but  because  the  sympathies  of  the  naturalist  extend  beyond 
his  own  home,  and  Universal  Nature  claims  his  attention. 
Amidst  the  multitude  of  organised  beings,  the  individuali^ 
of  his  own  being  is  less  to  him  than  to  others.  His  eye 
ranges  from  pole  to  pole,  while  his  hand  is  stretched  over 
mountain  and  valley,  lake  and  wood,  and  the  spot  which  has 
presented  him  with  a  new  genus  or  a  peculiar  formation, 
becomes  attractive  to  his  diou^ts  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
his  &thers.  His  breath  seems  as  if  first  drawn  where  he 
experienced  the  ecstacy  that  arises  firom  the  conviction  of 
having  discovered  what  had  escaped  the  observation  of  others, 
and  which  stands  hitherto  recorded  only  in  the  annals  of  the 
Almighty  in  creation.  The  naturalist  thus  becomes  the 
revealer,  as  it  were,  of  a  little  world,  wherein  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom  are  displayed  in  new  relations ;  and,  while 


moantains  neu*  Inrenry.  Among  other  MiModogieid  nriUei,  he  has  reoeaUj 
gmUiered  there  Hppmmm  rufucnu  aod  Hypmrnm  Criata-^aairtmtU,  Id  fruit ;  Gpm- 
noBtommm  lapptmkmm,  GriffithtaMum  and  widUtimumf  Weimia  rtamtda  and 
irkh9dt$f  aod  Grimmia  torquata* 
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accustoming  his  eye  to  behold  in  every  object  a  particular 
manifestation  of  infinite  intelligence,  he  sees  in  each  law  the 
operating  hand  of  the  Almighty ;  in  each  being  the  life  of 
the  Eternal ;  in  each  climate  His  unity ;  in  every  distant  planet 
His  ubiquity;  in  every  provisicm*  the  fulness  of  His  mercy ; 
and  in  the  constancy  of  their  action  His  truth :  while  in  the 
struggle  to  grasp  the  whole  in  his  own  finite  comprehension, 
the  naturalist  possibly  forgets  or  loses  sight  of  8el£ 

The  Island  of  Lismore,  in  the  coun^  of  Argyle,  and  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  was  the  birth-place  of  Dugald  Carmichael, 
in  1772.  Born  of  parents  who  were  in  easy  ciroimstances, 
he  was  early  designed  for  a  learned  profession ;  and  though 
the  opportunities  which  the  parochial  school  afTorded  might 
not  perhaps  be  very  great,  nor  calculated  to  enhu^  the 
youthful  mind,  the  eye  of  genius  is  ever  open,  and  ready  to 
avail  itself  of  every  advantage.  While  his  schoolfellows  were 
scattered  over  the  play-around,  pursuing  dieir  own  wild 
gambols,  young  Carmichael  might  be  seen  in  some  neigh- 
bouring field,  gathering  and  examining  the  flowers  which 
grew  there,  or  searching  in  some  fosse  for  the  organic 
remains  that  were  then  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the 
mosslands  of  Lismore.  Thus  do  the  amusements  of  the  boy 
*^  cast  their  shadows  before,''  and  often  exhibit  an  outline  of 
the  pursuits  of  the  future  man.  He  was  regarded  by  other  boys, 
generally,  with  contempt  or  astonishment;  and  had  not  his 
habits  of  silence  and  retirement  been  occasionally  broken  by 
indications  of  spirit,  which  checked  the  insolent  and  awed  the 
timid,  while  he  was  characterised-  by  uniform  gentleness  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  learning  the  prescribed 
lessons,  his  schoolfellows  would  not  have  failed  to  consider 
him  a  fool. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  witii  the  mere  observation  of  nature. 
He  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  sketching,  and  with  a  love  for 
colouring  worthy  of  a  Titian,  he  sou^t  in  nature  for  the 
means  of  imitating  her  own  hues,  and  blended  these  in  the 
best  manner  that  he  could.  The  inkstand  afforded  black,  or 
when  he  wanted  a  difierent  shade,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
bark  of  the  Alder;  and  the  tops  of  the  Heath  yielded  yellow. 
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AmoDg  other  such  zealous,  though  crude  attempts,  it  is 
related  by  his  sister,  *  that  in  order  to  procure  red,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  own  blood,  and  when  he  had  so  mangled  and 
drained  his  fingers  by  frequent  puncturations  that  it  became 
difficult  or  too  painful  to  extract  more  from  them,  he  endea^ 
youred,  by  earnest  entreaties,  and  such  bribes  as  he  could 
offer,  to  persuade  her  or  some  one  of  his  compamons,  to 
suffer  him  to  obtain  a  temporary  supply  from  theirs. 

This  love  of  observation  and  experiment^  which  so  far 
overcame  bodily  comftkrt,  attended  Mr.  Carmichael  through 
life^  accompanied  with  an  equally  strong  mental  characteristic, 
that  stamped  him  as  an  individual  who  listened  principally 
to  the  voice  of  experience,  and  made  fouct  the  ground  of  all 
bis  reasonings.  From  a  very  early  age  it  was  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  only  believed  what  he  could  see  positive  evidence 
for,  so  that  the  fireside  stories  of  apparitions  and  gobUns 
that  are  firmly  credited  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
which  caused  the  hair  of  the  aged  natives  to  stand  on  eod» 
only  excited  his  laughter.  He  had  never  witnessed  these 
f^pearances,  and  seeing  no  use  in  them,  he  did  not  believe 
in  their  existence.  But  this  incredulity  was  sometimes  not 
comfortable  to  others;  for,  acquainted  with  the  spots  dial 
were  £imed  as  the  haunts  of  fairies  and  other  preternatural 
visitants,  he  would  slip  out  alone  in  the  evening,  and  carry^ 
ing  his  violin,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  under  his  arm,  and 
concealing  himself  behind  some  tree  or  rock  that  was  cele- 
brated for  ghostly  appearances,  he  would  there  await  the 
return  of  the  servants  from  the  fold,  and  alarm  them  with 
sounds,  which,  being  unexpected,  induced  the  belief  that  they 
proceeded  from  some  unearthly  inhabitant  of  the  spot 

In  1787,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  to  attend  the  literary  classes,  and  he 
seems  to  have  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages :  but  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  mysteries 
of  metaphysical  science  should  have  but  few  charms  for  him, 


*  This  anecdote  was  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Clarke,  near  Oban,  who  has 
married  the  sitter  of  Capt  Carmichael. 
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who  lodced  to  things  more  than  to  opinions;  or  that  he 
-shooU  have  turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  as  a  study 
moce  congenial  to  his  peculiar  taste.  What  ardour  he 
eachibked,  or  what  progress  he  made  during  the  years  spent 
in  attending  these  classes,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  make  any  considerable  acquisi- 
tions in  science,  in  an  University  which  at  that  time  afforded 
iew  fitoilities  and  no  stimulants  to  the  student  of  nature. 
To  a  mudi  later  period,  Glasgow  was  almost  exclusiTcly  a 
school  Sot  logic  and  metaphysics;  and  those  who  are  now 
enaUed,  in  an  attendance  there,  to  benefit  by  the  instructions 
of  same  of  the  first  teachers  of  natural  science  that  this  age 
can  boast,  will  hardly  conceive  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  student  laboured,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  might  have 
finished  his  curriculum  widiout  a  master  to  inform  him  even 
of  the  authors  whom  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  consult 

How  detrimental  this  was  tp  the  progress  of  general 
knowledge  cannot  be  estimated ;  but  though  Mr.  Carmichael 
went  to  Edinburgh  to  finish  his  studies,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  deeply  felt  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
earlier  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  natural  science. 
Several  years  afterwards  he  writes, — ^*  The  plan  adopted  by 
several  continental  nations,  particularly  the  French  and  the 
Swedish,  of  making  natural  history  a  branch  of  education  In 
the  public  schoc^  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  old 
Gothic  system  to  which  we  still  cling  so  pertinaciously  on 
.  the  English  side  of  the  channel.  To  those  young  men  who 
are  destined  to  pass  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  in  regions 
fiir  removed  from  their  native  land,  the  study  of  natural 
historj  affords  intervals  of  pleasing  recreation  from  the 
fiitigues  of  professional  duty.  This  study,  aided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  a  few  of  the  modem  languages,  is  the  surest  passport 
to  tlie  best  society.  It  occupies  those  idle  hours  which  would 
odierwbe  lie  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  young,  or  incite,  per- 
haps, to  dangerous  irregularities.  It  affords  exercise  to  the 
mind,  and  frequently  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  It 
has,  also,  over  every  other  stody,  this  peculiar  advantage, 
that  whithersoever  fortune  may  direct  our  footsteps,  materials 
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for  it  present  themselves  to  our  view.  The  pathlem  forest, 
the  arid  plain,  the  alpine  rock,  the  desert  island,  tender  bj 
turns  their  varied  and  inexhaustible  stores,  and  demand  of 
us  only  exercise  of  body  as  the  price  at  which  they  will 
furnish  us  with  food  for  the  mind.  Even  the  boundless  waste 
of  ocean,  which  the  common  traveller  views  with  an  eye  of 
apathy  or  apprehension,  yields  to  the  naturalist  a  rich  harvest 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  A  man  possessed  of  a  taste 
for  natural  history,  has  it  in  his  power  to  amass  a  store  of 
subjects,  wherewith  he  can  associate  a  train  of  agreeable 
recollections  sufficient  to  affi^rd  him  amusement  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life;  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  he 
must  feel  in  sharing  his  discoveries  with  those  who  have  the 
same  taste  with  himself,  but  who  want  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  it 

<^  There  is  no  denying  that  this  branch  of  education  may 
engender  a  host  of  unfledged  philosophers,  who  will  fancy, 
on  their  outset  in  life,  that  every  thing  must  be  new  to  others 
which  appears  so  to  themselves;  and  when  such  undertake 
to  visit  remote  countries  and  communicate  to  the  world  the 
result  of  their  observations,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with  a  little  vanity  and  egotism,  inflated  language,  extrava- 
gant theories,  and  deductions  not  always  the  most  legitimate. 
With  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  journal  of  a  young 
traveller  moderately  skilled  in  natural  history,  will  prove 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  intelligent  class  of  raiders 
than  that  of  a  person  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  that  branch 
of  science." 

After  taking  his  diploma  as  surgeon,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Carmichael  returned  to  reside  with  his 
father  at  Lismore,  where,  as  may  be  imagined,  he  again 
applied  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  But  his  circle  of  observa- 
tion was  limited,  for  this  island  does  not  abound  in  such 
productions  as  attract  the  eye  of  a  young  botanist  It  is  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  entirely  formed 
of  a  blueish  coloured  limestone,  more  or  less  crystallized, 
which  is  occasionally  traversed  by  veins  of  greenstone,,  and 
once  only  by  a  vein  of  pitchstone,  scarcely  an  inch  in  thick- 
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ness,  and  exceedingly  friable.  The  soil  barely  coats  the 
rocks,  which  put  forth  their  bald  foreheads  in  every 
portion  of  the  best  cultivated  fields,  giving  to  this  fertile 
island  the  appearance  of  a  heap  of  stones,  and  rendering 
the  spade  as  necessary^  an  implement  of  husbandry  as  the 
plough.  The  plants  found  on  it  are  not  numerous,  con- 
sisting chiefly .  of  a  few  Orchidem,  Primulaceas  ScLx^firagcBj 
Cructfer^Bi  &c.;  and  though  the  neighbouring  mainland 
presents  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  elevation,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Mr.  Carmichael  would  have  made  much  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  classification,  far  less  have  acquired  his 
quick  botanical  eye,  in  a  situation  where  he  was  excluded  from 
the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  books  and  sympathy,  and 
where  the  list  of  native  vegetables  is  by  no  means  large.  It 
is  probable  that  his  attention  was  at  this  time  turned  rather 
towards  mineralogy,  and  that  his  sight  was  not  indilBerent  to 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  hills  which  form  the  great  glen 
of  Scotland,  nor  his  mind  inactive  in  speculating  upon  the 
manner  of  their  formation.  It  was  indeed  a  station  calculated 
to  arouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  the  geologist  into  activity, 
and  more  callous  observers  than  he  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  might  have  their  admiration  excited  hy  those 
mountains  which  inclose  the  island  of  Lismore  as  in  a  mighty 
amphitheatre,  and  which  present  so  many  and  such  varied 
aspects.  It  is  believed  that  his  knowledge  of  mineralogy  was 
chiefly  acquired  at  this  time,  while  residing  with  his  parents, 
after  his  return  from  the  university. 

In  1796,  being  appointed  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Argyle- 
shire  Fencibles,  then  stationed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Cbrmichael 
had  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  nature.  Yet  he  has  not  left  behind  him  anjrthing 
which  enables  us  to  trace  what  progress  he  there  made  in 
science.  When  the  advantages  of  scientific  instruction  are 
wanting  in  youth,  years  of  after  labour  become  necessary  for 
the  student,  during  which  we  may  find  him  labouring  assidu- 
ously to  compass  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  and  carefully 
treading  the  paths  which  others  have  trodden  before  him,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  already  don^  and  what  yet 
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remaixis  to  be  effiscted.  For  nine  years,  during  which  he 
WB8  stationed  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Cannicfaael  seems  to  have  been 
{Hreparing  hia  mind  for  &ture  discoveries,  and  bjr  a  fortunate 
coincidence,  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  who  has  justly  been  caUed 
<<  the  first  botanist  of  this  or  any  other  age,"  held  a  sunUar 
appointment  upon  the  same  station*  That  the  advantages 
arising  firom  this  circumstance  were  improved  by  Mr.  CSar<- 
michad,  can  hardly  be  doubted;  and  an  intimacy  was  then 
formed  between  him  and  the  great  British  botanist,  whidi 
was  renewed  in  after  life,  when  each  had  risen  to  eminence 
in  hb  reflective  line. 

Whatever  pleasure  he  may  have  received  from  society 
such  as  this,  his  eye  could  only  rest  upon  objects  that  others 
had  discovered  long  before,  and  so  long  as  foreign  lands  lay 
nntnodden  and  unexplored,  Mr.  Carmichael  could  not  but 
have  a  longing  desire  to  visit  them.  He  therefore  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  72d  regiment,  in 
hopes  of  being  sent  to  some  foreign  station ;  and  whether  it 
was  that  he  deemed  it  most  conducive  to  his  interests  to  drop 
bis  profession  as  a  surgpeon,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  that  he 
found  his  dntioi  interfere  too  mnch  with  his  favourite  pur* 
suits,  he  exchanged  the  lancet  for  the  sword,  and  entered  the 
72d  regiment  as  Ensign*  In  1805,  his  wishes  were  fiilly 
accomplished ;  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  being  one  of 
those  which  formed  the  expedition  under  Sir  D^vid  Baird, 
against  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  this  period  he 
carefully  noted  whatever  occurred  to  him  that  was  deserving 
of  remark,  keeping  a  diary,  in  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
entered  such  observations  on  men,  opinicxis,  cUmate,  plants, 
&c«  as  might  be  instructive  to  others,  or  amusing  to  himseli 
He  was  engaged  in  the  action  with  the  enemy  which  took 
place  on  landing  at  the  Cape,  and  firom  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  it,  as  wdU  as  firom  his  general  description  of 
milkary  moveoiettts  and  staticms,  we  learn  that  he  made  bis 
new  profession  his  study,  and  that  he  was  not  cootoited 
merely  widi.  being  an  officer,  but  brought  his  talents  to  bear 
on  his  occupations,  until  he  knew  the  general  duties  which 
be  night  have  to  perform,  as  wdl  as  the  general  rules  of  the 
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miiitary  art  Cidonel  Onut,  who  then  cotmnanded  the  7£d, 
teemed  to  have  duly  estimated  his  merits,  and  desired  his 
promotion ;  but  having  been  wounded  in  this  engagement  at 
the  Cape,  Carmichael  lost,  in  consequence,  an  active  firiend« 
He  always  spoke  of  his«pfessaon  with  the  warmth  of  a 
soldier,  and  of  his  broth^/offi^iers  wiUi  fondness;  a  fact, 
indeed,  which  also  proves  that  his  own  depcMtment  was 
such  as  commanded  their  regard. 

Of  this  brave  action  which  terminated  so  &vourably  fi>r 
the  British  arms,  we  shall  give  the  description  in  Capt  Car- 
michael's  own  words. 

<^  The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
which  was  destined  to  act  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
consisted  of  the  24th,  38th,  and  8ad  regiments,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-Oeneral  Beresford ;  and  the  71st,  T2d,  and  98d, 
commanded  by  Brigadier*6eneral  Ferguson;  three  com- 
panies of  the  Royal  Artillery  under  Creneral  Yorke;  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons.  To  this  force 
must  be  added  the  5dth  regiment,  embarked  for  the  East 
Indies,  which  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Oipe.  The  naval  force^  commtt||l^d  by  Sir 
Home  Popfaam,  consisted  of  two  64  gun-shipHPfd  one  of  60 
guns;  two  frigates,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  two  jj|C*brigs. 

*^  The  expedition  sailed  from  the  Cove  m  Cork  cm  the 
2d  day  of  Septunber,  1805,  and  on  the  4th  of  October,  the 
ieet,  amounting  to  about  seventy  sail,  came  to  anchor  in 
Funchal  Roads,  off  the  Island  of  Madeira.  We  we%hed 
andior  again,  and  directed  our  course  for  St  Salvador,. on 
the  Coast  of  Brazil,  where  we  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
November,  with  the  loss  of  the  Britannia  Indiamim,  and  the 
King  George  transport,  with  General  Yorke  on  board,  which 
were  wrecked  on  the  shoal  called  the  Racers,  off  Cape  St 
Augustine.  Leaving  St  Salvador  on  the  26th  of  November, 
we  made  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  3d  <^  January, 
1806;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  4tbJ|tbe  whole  fleet  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  channel,  between  Robin  Island  and  the 
Blueberg. 

((  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5di  of  ^  January,  Oenmnal 
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Beresford's  brigade  made  an  attempt  to  land;  but  on  Bp' 
proaching  the  shore,  the  sea  was  found  to  break  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  thought  prudent  to  desist.  As  that 
part  of  the  coast  was  known  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy  surge, 
and  the  situation  of  the  fleet  was  such  as  forbade  any  unne- 
cessary delays,  the  Diomede,  with  the  transports  carrying  the 
38th  regiment  and  General  Beresford,  was  despatched  to 
Saldanha  Bay,  and  the  whole  fleet  would  have  followed  next 
day,  had  not  the  Highland  brigade  been  fortunate  enough  to 
efiect  a  landing  about  six  miles  farther  to  the  Southward,  in 
Sospiras  Bay.  The  enemy's  riflemen  appeared  lurking 
among  the  bushes,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  annoy  us; 
but  they  were  speedily  dislodged  by  a  few  shots  from  the  gun 
brigs  that  covered  our  approach.  The  only  serious  accident 
that  occurred  was  the  loss  of  one  of  our  boats,  having  on 
board  about  forty  men  of  the  93d  regiment,  which,  was  over- 
set on  a  bank  of  shore-weed,  and  every  soul  lost. 

"  The  7th  of  January  was  employed  in  disembarking  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  and  the  field  artillery.  Five  hundred 
volunteers  from  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  were  also 
landed,  for  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  guns,  a  service  which 
they  performed  with  their  accustomed  enthusiasm.  At  four 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  moved  from  the  sand 
hills  along  the  road  that  leads  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Blue- 
berg.  When  we  arrived  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  per- 
ceived the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  other  side.  Our  disposi- 
tion was  soon  made.  We  were  formed  in  echellons  of  bri- 
gades; the  lefl,  or  Highland  brigade,  being  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  in  advance  of  the  other.  In  this  relative  position 
we  advanced,  sometimes  in  line,  at  others  in  file  from  the 
heads  of  companies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
We  no  sooner  arrived  within  range  of  the  enemy's  artillery, 
than  he  opened  his  fire  on  us  from  twenty  field-pieces,  which 
were  advanced   considerably   in   front  of  his  line.*     The 


*  Capt  Carmichael's  acooant  of  tbis  action  U  that  of  a  soldier :  a  peaceful 
miaatonanr,  the  Rct.  Henry  Martyn,  who  witnessed  it  from  the  fleet,  thus 
notices  it  in  his  interesting  Joomal  :— 
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action,  on  our  side,  was  begun  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  24th 
regiment,  sent  to  dislodge  a  body  of  mounted  riflemen,  which 
occupied  a  rising  ground  on  our  right  flank.  This  duty  the 
grenadiers  performed  with  great  intrepidity,  but  not  without 
serious  loss :  Capt.  Foster  *  being  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
fifteen  men  either  killed  or  wounded. 

*^  The  line,  in  the  meantime,  continued  to  advance  over  a 
tract  of  ground  where  we  were  buried  up  to  the  middle  in 
heath  and  prickly  shrubs.  Owing  to  some  misconception  of 
orders,  we  b^an  firing  before  we  had  arrived  within  killing 
distance  of  the  enemy;  but  this  error  was  speedily  corrected 
by  the  rapidity  of  our  movement,  which  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that,  by  the  time  we  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
his  position,  he  began  to  retreat.  This  he  efiected  in  very 
good  order;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were  in  no  condition  to 
molest  him.  Fresh  from  the  cool  bracing  climate  of  Ireland, 
then  cooped  up  for  five  months  on  board  of  crowded  trans- 
ports, a  march  of  six  hours  over  the  scorching  sands  of 
Africa,  exhausted  us  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the  exhilar- 
ating sight  of  a  flying  enemy  could  not  prevent  immense 
numbers  from  escaping  to  the  rear. 

^^  Our  force  of  every  description  in  this  action,  was  about 
five  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  three  thousand.  The 
loss  was  nearly  equal,  being  about  three  hundred  in  killed 


**'  The  lodiamen  being  then  ordered  to  get  under  weigh,  and  the  men^-wir 
drawn  ap  elose  to  the  shore,  a  landing  waa  effeeted,  and  aoon  after  eeren  the 
next  day,  a  moet  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  began  behind  a  moontain  abreast  of 
the  ships.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mountain  itself  was  torn  by  intestine  couTuIsions. 
The  smoke  arose  fh>m  a  lesser  eminence  on  the  right  side  of  the  hill ;  and 
on  the  top  of  it  troops  were  seen,  marehiog  down  the  farther  dedlTity.  Then 
came  such  a  long-drawn  fire  of  musketry,  that  I  could  not  concelTe  any  thing 
like  it  We  all  shuddered  at  considering  what  a  multitude  of  souls  must  be 
passing  into  eternity.  The  poor  ladies  were  in  a  dreadful  condition :  erery  shot 
seemed  to  go  through  their  hearts.  The  sound  is  now  retiring,  and  the  enemy 
are  seen  retreating  along  the  low  ground  on  the  right,  towards  the  town." 

*  "  Among  several  others,  some  wounded  and  some  dead,  was  Capt  Foster, 
who  was  shot  by  a  rifleman.  We  all  stopped  for  m  while  to  gaie  in  pensiTs 
aUence  on  his  pale  body.** — Bemrp  Martyn'i  Jwmol 
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and  wounded.  After  tbe  eng&gement,  we  adyanced  as  fisur  a» 
Reitt  Valley,  where  we  received  from  tbe  fleet  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  water.  N^ct  morning  we  marched  on  toward9 
Cape  Town,  and  had  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  it» 
when  we  were  met  by  a  flag  of  truce  demandmg  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  forty-eight  hours,  in  order  to  arrange  terms 
of  capitulation.  Sir  David  Baird  returned  for  answer  that 
they  should  have  six  hours  only,  and  that,  if  tbe  place  was  not 
surrendered  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  would  enter 
it  by  storm  in  tbe  course  of  the  night  Tbis  menace  bad 
the  desired  effect,  end  tbe  d9th  regiment  marched  in  that 
evening  and  took  possession  of  the  lines.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
troops  lay  on  their  arms,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  SMt  River, 
until  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  neitt  day,  at  which  bovr  tbe  Britisb 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  castle^  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  tlie 
ships  of  war,  and  the  Highland  brigade  marched  to  Wyn- 
b^. 

<<  We  thuS)  without  much  difficulty,  got  possession  of  the 
capital;  but  Jansen  was  still  unsubdued.  After  tbe  action 
at  Kueberg,  he  had  retired  with  his  whole  force  to  the 
pass  of  Hottentot's  Holland  Kloof,  where  he  designed  to 
establish  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  should  cut  off  the 
communication  of  Cape  Town  with  tbe  intierior.  With  a 
view  to  dislodge  him  from  tbis  stronghold,  tbe  Highland 
brigade  and  59th  regiment  marched  on  the  12th  to  Stetten- 
bock,  and  were  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by  Sir  David  Baird 
in  person.  After  some  preliminary  €fttrUtrts  between  the 
two  Generally  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  which  terminated 
in  the  formal  cession  of  the  whole  colony  to  the  British  arms. 

<<  While  the  transaction  was  pending  however,  and  with  a 
view  to  accelerate  its  progress^  tbe  Mth  and  72d  regiments 
were  detached  up  the  country,  to  occupy  a  position  in  rear  of 
the  Dutch  troops.  We  marched  from  the  encampment  at 
Stettenbock  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 
January,  and  arrived  early  next  morning  at  tbe  PaarL  This 
charming  little  village  consists  of  a  single  street^  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  Tbe  houses  are  biult  at  some  distance 
asunder,  neatly  white-washed^  with  an  elevated  l^race  along 
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the  fironty  and  a  row  of  trees  to  shade  them  from  the  street 
Behind  each  dwelling,  there  is  a  small  kitdhen  garden  and 
yineyardi  which  ascend  against  the  side  of  a  pretty  high  hill, 
that  shelters  the  village  from  the  westerly  winds. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  fistigue  of  a  nocturnal  march,  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  walk  up  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  to  which  the 
colonists,  struck  with  some  peculiarity  in  its  appearance,  have 
given  the  name  of  Paarlberg*  The  summit  is  of  grafiite^ 
worn  into  a  hemisphaerical  form,  and  furrowed  here  and  there 
by  deep  fissures,  through  which  the  atmospherical  moisture 
condensed  fi-om  the  clouds^  gushes  down  in  perpetual  rills. 
The  sides  of  the  fissures  are  garnished  with  those  fleshy 
plants,  so  abundant  in  South  Afiica,  the  CrtMmlmy  the  Cotyk- 
dtms^  and  the  Jloea.  On  the  top  of  this  granitic  cupola,  a 
number  of  detached  masses  of  the  same  material  lie  scattered 
about,  some  of  them  af^rently  so  nicely  poised,  that  a  slight 
push  might  roll  them  down  upon  the  village. 

<^  On  our  arrival  at  the  Paarl,  we  found  the  people  prodi- 
giously civil*  Every  door  was  thrown  open  for  our  reception, 
and  several  of  the  inhabitants  carried  their  kindness  so  &r  as 
to  sttid  even  to  the  parade  to  invite  us  to  their  houses. 
Some  of  our  speculators  ascribed  tiiis  marked  hospitaliQr  to 
fiear;  while  others,  inclined  to  judge  more  fiivourably  of 
human  nature,  imputed  it  to  general  benevdience  of  disposition. 
Those  who  suspended  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  had  the 
kugh  at  the  expense  of  both,  when,  on  our  departure  next 
morning,  ^the  true  motive  was  discovered  in  the  amount  of 
tlmr  bills. 

<<  We  marched  on  the  18th  to  Waggonmaker's  Valley ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  occasion,  more  than  once^ 
to  cross  the  Great  Berg  River.  In  the  summer  season,  this 
river  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  deep  pools,  called  the  Sea-»Cow 
Holes,  connected  by  a  trifling  stream;  but  in  winter  its 
depth  and  rapidity  are  such  as  to  intercept  the  communica-* 
tions  between  Ciq>e  Town  and  the  interior  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  sea-cow,  {Hippopotamm  ixmphilriusy)  formerly  so 
abundant  in  all  the  large  rivers,  is  now  totally  extirpated,  or 
banished  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony,  with  the  exertion 
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of  a  few  individuals  which  still  harbour  in  this  stream,  under 
the  protection  of  a  direct  law.  We  had  not  long  halted  at 
Waggonmaker's  Valley,  when  an  express  from  head-quarters 
overtook  us,  announcing  the  surrender  of  the  colony,  and 
directing  Colonel  Gibbs  to  return  with  his  regiment  to  Cape 
Town,  while  we  were  ordered  to  continue  our  route  to  Tulbagh. 
With  this  view,  we  marched  on  the  19th  to  Eykeboom ;  and 
on  the  20th  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

<^  Within  four  miles  of  Tulba^,  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  tortuous  defile,  called  Roodsand  Kloof.  The  corres- 
pondence between  the  sides  and  angles  of  this  intricate  pass, 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  originally  formed  by  the  violent 
disruption  of  the  mountain  mass  which  it  traverses.  The 
precipice,  on  both  sides,  is  clothed  with  shrubs,  and  animated 
by  flocks  of  large  baboons,  and  the  Little  Berg  River  is  seen 
forcing  its  way  among  the  rocky  fragments  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 

^^  The  village  of  Tulbagh,  the  only  one  in  the  district  of 
that  name,  consists  of  about  thirty  houses,  disposed  along  one 
side  of  a  street,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  has  been 
conducted,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  an  equal  number  of 
gardens  that  occupy  the  other  side.  It  stands  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  valley,  twenty  miles  long,  and  five  or 
six  miles  in  breadth,  inclosed  within  deep  mountainous 
ridges.  This  valley  is  a  sort  of  table-land,  being  elevated 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country, 
toward  the  coast  Owing  to  this  elevation,  it  ^enjoys  a 
milder  temperature,  and  the  constant  supply  of  water  from 
the  mountain  streams  renders  it  more  fertile  than  most  parts 
of  the  colony.  The  landrost,  or  chief  magistrate,  resides  near 
Tulbagh,  and  the  court  of  Hemraaden  meets  there  to  discuss 
the  affitirs  of  the  district  A  small  neat  church  adorns  one 
end  of  the  village,  and  the  parsonage  stands  unrivalled  at 
the  other. 

"  The  avowed  object  of  our  expedition  to  this  remote 
place,  was  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  landrost 
and  leading  men  of  the  district,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  boors  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
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British  power.-  This  being  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  commanding  officer,  the  regiment  was  again  put  in 
motion,  and  we  returned  by  our  old  route  to  Stellenbosch. 
This  village  is  the  largest  in  the  colony,  and  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Eerste  River.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  east  side  by  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Drakenstein,  the  summits  of  which  are,  in 
winter,  covered  with  snow.  Stellenbosch  is  the  Montpellier 
of  the  Cape,  to  which  invalids  of  all*  descriptions,  resident  in 
Capetown,  retire  during  summer,  from  the  wind,  the  dust, 
and  the  heat  of  that  boisterous,  broiling  capitaL  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  and.  well  watered.  Its  chief  pro- 
duce is  the  grape,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is 
annually  prepared  for  the  market 

^^  Just  as  we  had  got  clear  of  Stellenbosch,  on  our  march 
to  Capetown,  brimful  of  the  wonders  we  had  seen,  we  were 
met  by  an  orderly  dragoon,  with  a  dispatch,  directing  us  to 
take  the  route  to  Simonstown.  This  we  thought  a  very  serious 
hardship^  and  a  sorry  return  for  our  recent  services:  but 
there  was  no  alternative. 

"  Half  way  between  Wynberg  and  Simonstown,  lies 
Muysenberg;  where  we  found  barracks  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  three  companies,  which  we  lefl  there.  The  road  from 
the  latter  place  was  along  a  cold  rocky  shore,  on  which  a 
heavy,  surge  perpetuaUy  rolls.  On  the  other  side,  a  steep 
rugged  mountain  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore,  leaving 
hardly  room  for  the  narrow  path  which  winds  along  its  base. 
From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a  succession  of  obstacles  can 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  army  landed  at  Simonstown,  and 
advancing  towards  Capetown  along  this  pass.  On .  this 
account,  Muysenberg,  the  outlet  of  the  defile,  has  been  styled 
the  Thermopylae  of  Southern  Africa;  and  so  &r  it  no  doubt 
merits  the  appellation,  that  a  small  body  of  troops  could 
check  the  progress  of  a  large  army  advancing  along  the  shore : 
but,  like  its  celebrated  prototype,  it  fails  in  a  most  essential 
point;  for  it  can  be  easily  turned;  and  not  only  turned,  but 
commanded  by  several  paths  through  the  mountain  behind  it. 
It  is  equally  untenable  in  another  point  of  view;  a  single  ship 
of  war,  bearing  her  broadside  on  it,  could  knock  the  whole 
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bamer  m  a  f«ir  minules ahoHfc  Ae  eorsof  its  defenders.  The 
botterj  ooQsiatat  o£foar  eigbteeinpoiioders^  pointed  to  the  8e% 
and  an  equal;  number  beariiig  oa  the  defile.  The  worica  aie 
constructed  o£  loose  looud  pebbles,  picked  up  on  tbe  beadi^ 
SBrmounted  by  an  earthen  pacapet,  and  the  whok  is  so  frail 
that  a  single  shot  waaUk  demoUnh  it  from  lop  to  bottoou 

^  While  describiDg  tlie  natmre  of  this  pass^  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to  a  Tolune  of  Travels  wUck  fidi  into  my  hands  at 
tbs  period  in  question.  It  iatkapsodnctioa  of  a  Mr«  Perceval, 
and  was  written  st  the  time  the  cdooy  was  ki  posaession  of 
the  BritfelL  &ring  the  late  war.  This  gendeman  landed  at 
SttnosBtown,  and,  haviag  passed  by  Maysenberg  on  his  wsy 
to  Capetown,  takes  occasion  ta  detail  its  Datund  producdona 
itt  the  following  words: — 

^  ^  The  eye  now.  meets  widt  a  difflbvent  paospect^  and  fbll 
scope  is  aflforded  fi>r  the  Botanist  to  gratify  hb  &vonrite  pio^* 
pensity.  At  the  fix>t  of  die  hills,  wkidi  are  close  to  yoor  hft 
band,  a  great  variety  of  Afiicaa  evergreen  plants  present 
themselves  amongst  a  profusion  of  other  shrvbs  and  flowers. 
Those  whidi  attract  the  attentioD,  chie%y  are  ihe.  R&A  pepper 
treef  the  Qutor^M  sknA,  the  Silbet4mt  {Protea  aitjfetUea% 
MyrOeSf  several  feet  h^^  Laureb^  and  Launutinma  in  aboi^ 
dance,  Jrbutus,  JeseamineSf  Gercmbtmsy  Sm^owen^  Bloods 
fewer 8^  Qjffee  pbrni.  Nopal  or  pncUp  Pear^  Atparetgm,  Mah 
berrfy  and  nany  others  peculiar  to.  this  spot  of  die  worhL' 

<^Had  Mr.  Perceval  omitted}  this  piecioasHsl  of  eveigreciui, 
and  selected  his  catalogue  from  amongst  die  ^  mutay  others' 
to  which  he  alludes,  he  might  perhaps  have  saved  hb  credit 
as  a  Botanist  But,  as  thematter  stands,  he  appears  merely  te 
have  opened  the  Grardeaers^  Kalendar,  and  transcribed*  the 
first  names  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  oa.  To  fbrm  a 
proper  estunate  of  the  fiddi^  of  his  enumeridoD^  it  is  neces* 
saij  only  to  mention,  that  the  spot  in  qnestioB^  ^ndiid^ 
accordii^  to  his  account,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  Floray  is 
uot  only  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  absolutely  incapsbleoi^  being 
improved  by  art  I  may  venture,  indeed,  to  pronovnoe^  that 
there  is  not,  in  all  Southern  AJfirica,  banren  as  it  is,  a  more 
barven  oc  untoward  spot  than  the  Pass  of  Muysenbeig.    It 
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WIS  my  Jot  to  be  stationed  tbcrefinrnxwedcs;  and,  as  BoCsny 
was  my  chief  amusement,  I  bad  an  cq^xntomty  of  finrmii^  • 
pretty  correct  idea  of  ks  natural  prod]xctioQ%  especially  of  the 
perennial  kind.  Not  a  day  dapsed  during  wbich  I  did  not 
walk  orar  ssnmnal  mOss  of  its  "naaitf  in  sonrdi.  of  plantsi 
yel^  in  all  my  ramble%  I  never  coold  discover  an  imfividMl 
cf  those  he  has  named>  with  the  exception  of  a  few  obscare 
Qerammns  and  Jsparagut  plants^  whidi  were  not  very  Kkdy 
to  arrest  the  attentiop  of  a  common  travdkn  It  is  trae  that 
most  of  those  plants  are  to  be  met  with  asobgects  of  oseor 
cariosity  in  gardens;  but  the  ontj  individuals  of  dtem  thstt 
are  natives  of  the  country,  are  the  Pn>teaf  the  Gfenrntaiii,  (of 
rather  PekMrgonmrn,)  the  HmmmMmif  or  Blomffhwerj  and  the 
vnld  Asparagm. 

^  That  man  must  always  travel  pleasantty  who  possesses 
thehiqipy  art  of  strewing  his  path  vrtdi  flowers^  Mr;  Perceval 
seems  to  have  been  e&viaUy  gifted  with  this  faculty.  Where* 
ever  he  turns,  nature^  or  his  prolificpei^  scatters  around  him 
the  rarest  productions  of  die  vegetdble  world.  Of  him  mij^ 
truly  be  said  what  Hudibras  says  of  his  mistress*-- 

*  WkiM^ir  f9fi  tmA,  jmm  IbottMl  iel 

^DeseriJ^mg  the  gardem  of  the  colonists  as  he  passed 
dong^  he  says  that  <  Mprikif  Lcmrekf  LamtuHtma^  CkrammuSf 
Jfessamtaes,  ARmdOB^  imd  HpacmOu  io/na  part  of  their  feace^ 
growing  spontaneously  in  most  places.'  Mfrtk  hedges  am 
hideed  very  common,  and  grow  to  a  much  greater  height 
than  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  ctf ;  but  with  respect  to 
Laurek  and  Xaartisfrntis,  I  believe  they  are  very  rare  at  the 
Cape^  and  the  Gsnmtioas,  Jlbuca*,  and  Hpaemthi  have 
degenerated  ao  much  since  Mr.  Perceval's  tim^  that  they 
would,  at  this  day,  make  but  a  sorry  fence  indeed. 

^<  Mr.  Poreeval  seems  to  have  been  fortune's  &vourite  in 
his  ^porting  as  well  as  his  botanical  excursions.  I^ningboks 
and  JLof^  start  up^  or  fly  overhead,  at  every  turn.  Y^  is  it 
notoiioBS  diat  the  Springbok  has   rarely  been  kiuma  to 
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approach  within  thirty  leagues  of  Capetown;  and. the  Lory 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep  forests  only,  which  are  still  more 
remote  from  the  scene  of  his  sporting  exploits. 

"  The  village  of  Simonstown  derives  all  its  consequence 
from  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  in  which,  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  the  largest  fleet  can  ride  in  safety.  Its  local 
situation  is  such  as  will  ever  prevent  it  from  acquiring  any 
size  or  importance  as  a  town.  The  country  rises  abruptly 
from  the  shore  into  a  high  rugged  table-land  that  sets  culti- 
vation at  defiance,  while  the  distant  and  circuitous  communi- 
cation with  Capetown  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  transport  of 
heavy  goods  overland,  that  the  shipmasters  prefer  risking  the 
dangers  of  Table  Bay  that  they  may  arrive  the  more  cheaply 
and  speedily  at  their  market 

**  The  anchorage  is  defended  by  two  permanent  batteries, 
on  each  of  which  are  mounted  six  eighteen-pounders.  In 
addition  to  this,  several  temporary  defences  were  thrown  up 
by  us,  while  our  ideas  were  yet  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
when,  not  knowing  our  weak  points,  we  judged  it  expedient 
not  to  leave  any  part  unguarded.  Thus  every  projecting 
hillock  round  the  bay,  was  crowned  with  batteries  hastily 
constructed  of  fisuscines,  sand-bags,  or  biscuit-barrels.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  that  busy  period, 
the  French  frigate.  La  Cannoniere,  made  her  appearance  in 
Simon's  Bay.  Uncertain  whether  the  colony  was  Dutch  or 
British,  she  cruised  about  for  two  days  to  pick  up  intelligence. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time,  we  had  the  batteries  manned, 
the  furnaces  heating  shot,  and  the  troops  paraded  for  action. 
The  critical  moment  at  length  arrived :  the  frigate  dropped 
anchor,  and,  lowering  one  of  her  boats,  despatched  it  with 
an  officer  and  seven,  seamen  to  the  landing-place.  There 
were  in  the  harbour  about  a  dozen  transports  and  merchant 
vessels,  each  of  which  had  a  boat  ready  manned,  and  forty 
grenadiers  were  placed  in  ambuscade,  in  a  coasting  schooner 
belonging  to  the  town  baker.  The  enemy  no  sooner  entered 
this  magic  circle,  than  the  whole  closed  round  to  cut  ofi*  his 
retreat  The  officer,  comprehending  at  once  the'  nature  of 
his  situation,  resigned  himself  to  his  &te  without  a  struggle; 
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and  observing  a  naval  officer  among  the  crowd,  tendered  his 
sword  to  him,  which  the  other  was  in  the  act  of  returning, 
when  Major  '  galloped  down  the  jetty,   and  was  an- 

nounced to  Monsieur  as  the  commandant  of  Simonstown. 
As  such,  the  captain  a  second  time  surrendered  to  him  his 
weapon,  which  he  had  no  sooner  grasped,  than  he  counter- 
marched his  steed,  and  rode  o£P  with  the  glorious  prize.  A 
few  red-hot  shot  fired  at  the  frigate,  made  her  cut  her  cable 
and  put  back  to  sea." 

The  regiment  being  ordered  to  Capetown,  Captain  Car- 
michael  has  time  to  describe  its  remarkable  features. 

^  Capetown  is  built  in  a  valley,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  the  Table 
Mountain,  rises  behind  it  like  an  immense  wall,  supported 
by  buttresses.  On  the  right  hand,  the  Devil's  Hill  is  almost 
as  high  and  precipitous:  but  the  Lion's  Hill  on  the  left, 
swells  up  to  a  more  moderate  height,  with  a  smooth  unbroken 
sarface.  .  The  front  is  occupied  by  the  Table  Bay,  beyond 
which  yon  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  Blue  Berg,  and  the 
mountains  of  Drakenstein. 

**  The  plan  of  Capetown  is  quite  regular.  The  streets  are 
perfectly  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
They  are  laid  with  a  sort  of  coarse  gravel,  cemented  by 
a  red  ferruginous  clay,  which  being  soaked  with  water, 
and  well  rammed,  acquires  an  almost  stony  hardness.  A 
small  stream  which  runs  through  the  town,  is  confined 
on  either  side  by  a  wall,  and  it  can  be  checked  at  pleasure 
by  a  series  of  locks,  placed  at  certain  intervals,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  canal. 

<<  The  houses  are  built  in  general  of  bricks,  bedded  in 
loam,  but  so  imperfectly  burnt,  that  they  absorb  the  rain, 
and  would  soon  crumble  away,  if  the  walls  were  not  secured 
by  a  thick  coating  of  plaster.  In  the  front  of  each  house  is 
a  platform,  called  a  stoop,  from  four  to  six  feet  broad,  and 
famished  at  each  end  with  a  seat.  These  stoops  are  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  public,  occupying  an  unreasonable  propor- 
tion of  the  large  streets,  and  reducing  the  smaller  ones  to 
mere  lanes.    The  surbase  of  the  walls  towards  the  street,  is 
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always  painted  in  paimeliy  in  imitadoB  of  irarieigatod  maibie. 
The  roo&  are  flat,  and  rettdered  impervions  to  the  rain  I7  a 
thick  layer  of  mortar.  The  ground-floors  are  pared  with 
glazed  tiles,  which  (nreserve  a  refreshing  coolness  in  die 
apartments ;  but  in  constructing  the  stairs,  even  of  the  best 
houses,  the  model  seems  to  have  been  the  companion-ladder 
of  an  Indiaman,  they  are  so  ste^  so  narrow,  and  badly 
lifted.  Over  every  house  docnr,  there  is  a  half  window,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  glass  lantern,  projecting  out^ 
wards.  These  lanterns,  furnished  with  a  candle  or  lamp 
at  night,  li^  the  halls  within,  and  serve,  at  the  same  timt, 
as  a  good  and  cheap  substitute  for  street  lamps.  The  win- 
dows are  extranely  large;  but  the  upper  sash  is  usually 
blind,  being  covered  with  pwited  wood  or  canvas.  The 
houses  theaiselves  are  larger  and  more  showy  than  the 
opulence  of  the  citizens  can  well  warrant:  but  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  the  ground  fl<x>r  is  furnished,  the  upper  part 
being  used  as  a  store,  or  let  occasionally  to  lodgers. 

^<  Bows  of  trees  are  planted  in  some  of  the  streets,  to  soften 
the  glare  from  the  white  walls;  but  as  the  planting  of  them 
is  left  to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  the  shade  they  afibrd  is 
quite  partial.  These  trees,  eonsisting  in  general  of  oak  and 
pine,  never  grow  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  houses,  their 
branches  being  blasted  and  withered  by  the  south-east  wind 
as  soon  as  they  shoot  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  walls. 

<<  The  great  barrack  is  built  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a 
plain  which  extends  as  far  as  the  shore,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  principal  road  that  leads  into  the  town.  The  lower 
division  of  this  plain  is  walled  in  and  surrounded  with  a  ditch, 
and  the  area,  covered  with  gravd,  forms  the  grand  parade. 

*<  The  barrack  was  built  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany as  an  hospital  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  Before  die 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  preserving  health  during  long  sea 
voyages,  those  undertaken  to  India  were  never  accomplished 
without  an  alarming  loss  of  lives.  It  was  found  necessary, 
on  this  account,  to  estd)li8h  an  hospital  at  the  Cape  for  ihe 
reception  of  such  as  were  disabled  by  sickness  fit>m  prose- 
cuting the  voyage,  where  they  were  left  until  the  arrival  of 
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ike  na^  flaet,  whieh  took  them  up  aad  unlaced  them  with 
others  in  the  8ame  stttteb  The  upper  floor  of  this  buildup 
could  accommodate  two  thousand  sick;  oad  the  ground  floor 
served  as  a  magaziae  of  wine  and  provisions  fcnr  the  fleets.  As 
both  flbors  are  now  occupied  by  troops^  it  affords  ample 
JkxxNBmodation  for  three  thousand  men. 

<<  There  are  two  squares  in  Cif>etown.  Hiat  whidi  is 
termed  the  Market  Sqoare  is  in  Ae  «)entre  of  ^  town^  and 
is  occupied  during  the  day  as  a  fruit-market  The  Boeren 
Plein,  or  Hottentot  Square^,  is  situated  in  the  yifper  part  of 
the  iow%  and  is  aj^opriated  to  the  ase  df  the  farmers,  who 
xesort  thithet  with  dieir  waggons*  It  is  surrounded  with 
houses  for  the  reception  of  these  people,  who  dispose  of  their 
com^ry  produce  to  ike  landk>rds  in  exch^ge  for  such  goods 
aa  tb€gr  have  occasion  to  purchase*  In  this  barter^  the  advan- 
ti^  is  said  to  be  (greatly  in  &vour  of  the  citizens,  who  are 
adcttsed  <tf  imposing  grossly  on  the  sim^idty  <^  their  coontly 
customers* 

^  The  goTemment  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wall^  built 
at  the  time  Sir  George  Younge  was  governor  of  the  Gape, 
and  whicA  k  said  to  have  cost  the  public  ten  thousand  pouwls. 
The  ^closure  consists  of  forQr  acres  of  land,  and  is  divided 
into  about  half  as  many  compartments,  by  walks  or  alie]^ 
which,  after  the  Dutch  fiishiou,  cross  each  other  at  right 
an^ks.  The  principal  widk,  running  alcnig  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  is  covered  with  gravel,  and  shaded  with  two  rows 
of  oak  trees.  Along  each  side  of  it,  there  is  a  small  stream 
of  water,  bordered  by  a  hedge  of  broad-leaved  myrtle. 

^  There  is  a  particular  division,  allotted  for  a  Botanical 
Garden;  but  since  our  arrival  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
keep  it  in  order,  ot  to  enrich  it  with  the  rarer  productions  of 
the  African  Continent  Sir  David  Baird  loved  drill  better 
than  he  loved  Botany;  and  his  i»resent  Excellency,  in  so  fieir 
as  his  affiacttons  have  yet  developed  themselves,  seems  to  love 
his  money  better  than  ^ther.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  at  least, 
that  the  beet  cultivated  portions  of  the  gardto  are  those 
which  yidd  veg^ables  for  his  tables  or  provender  for  his 
oaitde.    At  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  there  is  a  menagerlcr 
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where  the  naturalist  may  gratify  his  scioitific  curioeity  witk 
the  sight  of  a  couple  of  lions,  a  wild  ass,  an  ostrich,  and 
two  or  three  flamingoes. 

"  The  Table  Valley  is  watered  by  a  variety  of  streamlets, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains,  and  are  turned  in  all 
directions,  to  irrigate  the  numerous  gardens  and  vineyards 
which  adorn  their  banks.  Neat  and  commodious  houses, 
embosomed  among  Oak,  Pine,  and  SUver-trees,  and  rising  in 
successive  stages  behind  each  other,  render  the  back  ground 
of  Capetown  uncommonly  picturesque;  while  the  stupendous 
outline  of  the  Table  Mountain,  impending  over  it,  gives  to  the 
whole  scene  an  imposing  air  of  grandeur,  which  few  land- 
scapes can  boast 

<<  The  fiice  of  the  Table  Mountain  has  been  compared  to 
the  ruins  of  a  fortification.  From  the  bay,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  enormous  bastions,  supported  by  buttresses, 
flanking  an  intermediate  curtain.  The  upper  region  of  the 
mountain,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
comprehending  the  mural  precipice,  consists  of  sandstone, 
arranged  in  horizontal  strata,  and  reposing  on  a  base  of 
granite.  Over  the  broken  edges  of  these  strata,  the  water,  con- 
densed fi'om  the  atmosphere,  is  continually  distilling  in  large 
drops,  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  In  some  parts  it  escapes  in  a  continued  stream, 
and  afibrds  a  most  refreshing  draught  to  those  adventurers 
whom  curiosity  prompts  to  explore  the  **  cloud-capped  sum- 
mit" of  the  Tableland. 

"  From  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  hundred  feet,  the  mountain  consists  of  granite,  the  surface 
laid  bare,  along  the  channel  of  one  of  the  mountain  streams. 
Here  it  abuts  against  the  vertically  stratified  clayslate,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  valley  beyond.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  numerous  veins,  ramifying  in  a  thousand 
ways,  pass  from  the  body  of  the  granite  into  the  schist,  and 
both  of  them  are  traversed  by  large  veins  of  Basalt 

"  Along  the  line  that  joins  the  Curtain  to  the  West  Bastion, 
there  runs  a  deep  chasm,  through  which  is  the  only  path,  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  of  Capetown.     From  the 
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mom^it  you  enter-  this  chasm,  it  gradually  narrows  as  you 
ascend,  while  its  perpendicular  walls,  crossed  by  innumerable 
rifts,  seem  as  if  they  were  built  of  loose  cubical  masses,  that 
threaten  to  fall  down  and  crush  you  to  atoms.  The  immense 
height  and  dismal  line  of  the  rocks,  the  twilight  gloom,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  brushing  along  the  cli£&,  create  a 
disagreeable  impression  on  the  mind.  But  this  impression 
passes  quickly  away  as  the  horizon  begins  to  expand  above ; 
and  when  the  summit  is  gained,  you  feel  the  delightftd  con- 
trast of  the  cool  invigorating  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  the 
boundless  view  that  opens  around  you. 

**  The  flat  top  of  the  mountain,  called  the  Tableland,  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  of  various  breadth, 
but  no  where  exceeding  a  mile.  The  height  of  the  mountain, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  at  three  thousand  five 
hundred  feet.  A  constant  verdure  is  maintained  on  it,  by 
the  moisture  deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  When  I 
ascended  in  the  month  of  November,  I  started  eight  coveys 
o{  Partridges.  It  is  probable  that  these  birds  migrate  hither 
in  the  summer  season  on  account  of  the  coolness  and  greater 
i^undance  of  water. 

<<  It  is  a  common  saying  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cape- 
town, that  when  the  Devil  spreads  his  table-cloth  on  the 
mountain,  you  may  look  for  a  strong  south-east  wind.  In 
the  whole  system  of  meteorology,  there  is  not  a  more  infisdlible 
pi:pgnostic  The  Devil's  table-cloth  is  a  thin  sheet  of  white 
vapour,  which  is  seen  rushing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
while  the  sky  all  around  is  serene  and  unclouded.  <  The 
rapidity  of  its  descent  resembles  that  of  water  pouring  over 
the  fiice  of  a  rocL  The  air,  at  the  same  time,  begins  to  be 
agitated  in  the  valley ;  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
whole  town  is  involved  in  dust  and  darkness.  Instantly  the 
streets  are  deserted,  every  door  and  window  is  shut  up,  and 
Capetown  is  as  still  as  if  it  were  visited  by  the  plague. 

^^  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  vapour,  an 
immense  cloud  envelops  the  mountain,  and  stretching  out  on 
all  sides,  like  a  magnificent  canopy,  shades  the  town  and  the 
adjacent  country  firom  the  sun.    The  inferior  boundary  of  this 
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chad  is  Mgvktod  probttbly  byTariout  cfarotuutanees ; 
ctberst  hj  theitM^^Cb  ofikm  wind  and  tke  temperature  of  tbe 
^  in  the  TaUe  VoU^.  The  influeooe  <^  the  ktter  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fiwA,  that  though  the  chNid  never  descends 
fiuther  than  half  way  into  the  hot  pardied  amphitheatre  of 
Cefebofwn^  you  may  obserre  it  on  the  side  ot  Camp's  Bay 
idling  down  in  immense  volttuies  to  the  very  sea^  over  whicfa 
it  sometimes  stretches  fiuther  than  the  eye  can  follow  it 

^  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  singular  than  the  aspeet 
of  this  cloud.  It  is  continually  rushing  down  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  th^re  vanishing. 
Fleeces  are  seen,  from  time  to  time,  torn  from  its  skirts  by 
the  strength  of  the  wind,  floating  and  whirling  as  it  were, 
in  a  vortex  over  the  town,  and  then  gradually  diss<dving  away. 
But  the  main  body  remains,  as  if  nailed  to  the  mountain,  and 
fakis  defiance  to  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  gale. 

^  NumeroQS  batteries  have  been  erected  for  the  defence  of 
C^>etown  and  its  anchorage  from  hostile  attacks*  The 
distance  along  the  diore^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Salt  River 
to  the  extremity  of  Green  Point,  is  about  three  miles,  the 
town  standing  in  the  centre ;  and  a  line,  drawn  between  these 
two  points,  would  indnde  die  principal  part  of  the  andioring 
groimd. 

<<  The  month  of  the  Salt  Biver  is  protected  by  Craig^s 
Battery,  with  six  eigfateen-pounders,  mounted  em  barbeUt. 
Six  hundred  yards  nearer  the  town,  stands  Fort-Knocke,  a 
strong  weU^nbbed  star  redoubt,  surrounded  by  a  palisaded 
ditch,  with  a  few  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  scouring  the  beach*  This  is  the  point  from  whkh 
the  lines  take  their  departure.  The  land-lines  extend  about 
half  a  mile  up  the  aodiv^  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  and,  on  dieir 
way,  connect  three  square  redoubts,  from  which  a  cross  fire 
can  be  maintamed  with  Fort-Knocke.  But  the  chief  annoys 
ance  to  an  enemy  a{^roadiing  by  land,  would  be  from  thne 
Uoddranses  and  a  redoubt,  erected  high  up  on  the  &ce  of 
the  hill,  which  support  each  other,  and  oveiiook  every 
avenue  to  die  lines.  The  sea4iaes  sweqp  along  the  strand, 
as  fer  aa  the  castk^  a  distance  of  five  or  seven  hundred  yards. 
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llicy  are  strengdiened  faj  fiwr  bttteriesy  <m  e^di  of  wfaieh  10 
mounted  from  fire  to  ten  pieces  of  kesry  ofdnance.  But  tlM 
whole  aie  in  yery  bad  order.  The  battreseee,  andermiaed 
l^tbesurgei  hs?eyielded  to  thewdj^of  theidatfbrm;  and 
the  parapet  is  choked  np  on  both  sides  by  the  shiftily  sand. 

^  The  castle  is  a  regular  pentagon,  consisting  of  fire  bas- 
tions, connected  by  curtains,  and  sorroimded  by tifmimirag 
and  dry  ditch.  On  these  basticms  there  wen  originally 
mounted  not  fewer  dian  seventy  pieces  of  camoB.  TUs 
finrraidable  train  are  now  dropping  off  their  carriages,  and 
the  mouldering  p«rapet  resuming  its  ancient  position  in  the 
ditdi.  On  the  outside  of  the  castle  ditdi,  and  dose  to  die 
landing  place,  stands  Imhoff  Battery,  which  has  been 
thoroi^hly  rq>aired,  and  mounts  fi>rty  pieces  of  cannon, 
besides  several  heavy  mortars.  There  are  lockings  in  the 
castle  for  the  conmandar  of  the  forces,  and  the  commandant; 
besides  barracks  for  a  raiment  of  infimtry,  and  a  variety  of 
offices  for  the  civil  and  military  department 

^^  The  battery  of  Roggebay,  four  hundred  yards  from  Im- 
ho£^  is  nearly  on  a  level  irith  the  sea,  and  carries  twenty 
jneces  ot  cannon,  of  various  calibre.  As  you  advuioe  along 
die  diore,  you  arrive  successively  at  Ae  Amsterdam  Battery^ 
die  Chifbne^  and  the  Great  MooiUi^ ;  and,  on  a  small  emi* 
nence  at  some  distance  from  the  shoie^  yon  see  the  battery 
caOedKeekiHtiePioL  All  these  batteries,  widi  the  excqi* 
don  of  the  Amsterchun,  are  mere  fMie$y  widiout  any  AxStaot 
on  die  land  side.  The  latter  had  originally  a  second  tier  of 
guns ;  but  the  casemates  are  now  occupied  by  prisoners  of 
war,  and  by  the  malefactors  condemned  to  pnUic  laboor; 
Thou^  this  battery  is  secured  by  a  rampart  in  the  rear,  it 
could  be  easily  taken  by  a  ctmp  de  mamj  owing  to  a  vice  in 
its  construction  on  that  side^  to  which  diere  is  probably  no 
parallel  in  the  whole  annals  of  fortificatioQ.  The  rampart 
consists  of  a  revelment  of  five  feet  Ugh;  and  a  doping  turf 
parapet,  of  an  equal  height^  leaves  on  the  «^  of  it  a  berrn^ 
suffldendy  broad  to  afford  a  firm  footing  to  the  assailants. 
Tlere  is,  cm  the  inside  of  die  rampart,  a  wall  which  rises  sk 
feet  abwe  die  Un^kim^  and,  at  the  height  of  four  feel,  is 
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pierced  with  loop-holes.  U  the  engineer  who  superintended 
the  erection  of  this  battery  meant  these  loop-holes  for  the 
service  of  its  defenders,  he  strangely  mistook  his  object,  as 
they  are  fully  seven  feet  above  the  internal  area  of  the  works, 
and  an  enemy,  once  in  possession  of  the  rampart  could  destroy 
every  man  in  the  battery,  by  firing  through  the  loop-holes, 
without  running  the  smallest  risk  themselves. 

"  The  first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stranger, 
on  his  arrival  at  Capetown,  is  the  wonderful  diversity  in  the 
features,  colour,  and  costume  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
people  who  crowd  the  streets.  He  feels  amazed  at  finding 
himself  in  a  sort  of  Noah's  Ark,  where  he  meets  with  more 
varieties  of  one  species  than  the  Patriarch  had  under  his 
charge  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  Here  he  may  see  the 
pure  spotless  robe  of  the  Hindoo  rubbing  against  the  painted 
kaross  of  the  Cafire  and  the  soot^stained  sheepskin  of  the 
Hottentot :  here  the  barefooted  boor  fix)m  the  snow  moun- 
tain stares  at  the  polished  boots  of  the  London  cockney: 
here  he  may  contrast  the  crop  of  the  Pennsylvanian  with  the 
pendent  crown-lock  of  the  Chinese :  here  the  Brazilian  may 
shake  hands  with  the  Malay,  and  the  Guinea  Negro  with  his 
brother  firom  Madagascar.  In  the  midst  of  this  motley 
gr#upe,  Europeans  of  every  description,  either  as  traders  or 
prisoners  of  war,  pass  in  review  before  him.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  colony  will  account,  in  some  measure^ 
fer  the  concurrence  of  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  popu- 
lation. The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
originally  established,  facilitate  the  emigration  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  drove  numbers  of  French  Pro- 
testant families  here  for  refuge;  the  practice  of  discharging 
soldiers  in  the  settlement,  after  a  certain  period  of  service, 
few  of.  whom  ever  returned  to  Europe;  the  extensive  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  India,  in  the  course  of 
which  numberless  adventurers  were  induced  by  hope,  or 
forced  by  distress,  to  relinquish  theic  prospects  in  the  East, 
and  settle  in  the  colony ;  and,  finally,  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate,  inviting  the  martyrs  to  tropical  diseases  to  repair 
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hither  for  the  re^establishineDt  of  their  health :  such  are  the 
lights  of  the  picture;  the  shades  are  furnished  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa'  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
.  ^*  In  a  society  so  constructed,  the  manners  must  be  as 
varied  as  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  ages 
must  elapse  ere  they  can  amalgamate  and  assume  a  national 
form.  This  renders  the  Colonists  peculiarly  ptone  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  strangers ;  and  as  these  adoptions  are  oflener 
the  fruit  of  caprice  than  of  sound  judgment,  they  are  apt 
sometimes  to  excite  a  smile.  Can  there  be  conceived,  for 
instance,  a  more  awkward  or  more  ludicrous  object  than. a 
huge  boor  heaving  up  his  ponderous  shoulders  in  imitation 
of  a  Parisian,  twisting  his  neck,  and  drawling  out,  <^  Ik  wit 
neit,"  whilst  his  utmost  endeavours  cannot  throw  the  corres- 
ponding expression  into  a  countenance  where  the  muscles 
are  so*  deeply  imbedded  in  blubber,  that  even  the  convulsions 
of  death  could  not  produce  any  visible  derangement  of 
features. 

*^  No  difference  of  ranks  exists  at  the  Cape :  and  if  the 
population  be  not  occasionally  reinforced  from  Europe,  the 
distinction  of  colour  will  soon  vanish.  The  intermixture  of 
African  with  Europsean  blood  can'  already  be  traced  in  some 
of  the  first-rate  families  in  the  Colony :  the  hue  of  the  skin 
and  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance  unequivocally  betray- 
ing their  origin.  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  the 
fiu:ility  with  which  the  poorest  inhabitants  can,  by  ordinary 
activity  and  perseverance,  obtain  a  competency,  will  acce- 
lerate this  union,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  two  centuries 
shall  have  elapsed,  all  the  colours  will  be  blended  in  one. 

<<  T*he  complexion  of  the  Cape  ladies  is,  in  general,  fair, 
perhaps  too  fair.  It  is  of  that  sickly  delicate  tint  which  indi- 
cates exclusion  from  the  air  and  light  It  is  altogether 
deficient  in  the  lively  bloom  which  gentle  exercise  and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  diffuse  over  the  cheeks' of  the  British 
fiiir.  Great  care  is  taken,  while  young  and  single,  of  their 
figures :  they  are  accordingly  then  light  and  elegant  in  their 
form:  but  they  are  no  sooner  married  than  they  b^;in  to 
neglect  their  persons,  and,  by  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of 
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the  tabfey  acquire  a  d^pree  of  obesil^  that  rendenB  them 
objects  of  disgust.  Tie  habit  of  using  T^etable  acids  as 
seasoning  to  every  article  of  food,  soon  destroys  the  teeth. 
So  universal  indeed  is  this  defi^ct^  that  a  fine  set  of  teeth  never 
entersasaniteminto  the  catalogue  of  female  beauty:  and  the 
total  neglect  of  the  brush  renders  sudi  as  they  have  afifensive 
to  the  sight  of  any  person  of  delicacy. 

^  Almost  every  private  house  in  Capetown  is  open  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  strangers  as  have  occasion  to  take 
lodgings  for  any  time  in  die  town.  This  custom  sfqpersedes 
die  use  of  taverns:  but  as  it  was  originally  the  offiqpring  of 
poverty  and  neoessi^,  it  will  fiiU  into  disuse  in  jmiportion  as 
dbe  inhabitants  become  more  opulent.  The  town  may,  at 
present,  be  aptly  conqMured  to  a  large  inn  on  a  well-frequented 
road*  The  sameincessant  routine  of  arrivals  and  departures; 
the  same  chaotic  medley  of  characters;  and  the  same  ins** 
tiaUe  thirst  of  gain,  and  disr^ard  of  repntatioB  in  the  manner 
of  acquiring  it,  are  characteristic  of  both. 

^  There  is  a  constant  sucoession  of  Vendoties,  or  public 
sales,  in  €!iq>etown.  These  sales  are  a  spades  of  ktl^,  in 
wbidi  every  person^  but  especially  the  old  wom«i,  engi^ 
with  astonishing  avidity;  though  the  chance  of  gain  is  fully 
as  precarious  as  in  the  speculation  that  goes  mere  properly  by 
that  name.  Not  a  day  passes  without  several  anctbns ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  an  artide  purchased  in  the 
morning  at  oo^  should  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
fi»r  sale  at  anotiier.  The  more  considerable  sales  are  advo^ 
tised  in  the  Ci^  Gazette^  but  the  minor  ones  are  announced 
by  a  crier,  who  goes  about  the  streets  beating  a  brass  pkrte 
to  attract  notice.  AH  the  kUen  run  to  those  places,  where 
they  are  sure  to  hear  tiie  politics  and  the  scandal  of  the  di^ 
discussed :  at  the  same  time^  the  low  price  at  which  they  see 
articles  knocked  down,  tempts  them  to  stake  their  money,  as 
th^  would  at  hazard  or  lansquenet  If  the  purdiases  are 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  authorize  a  sale  at  home,  th^ 
send  them  to  the  first  auction  that  takes  place  in  their  neigh'- 
bourhood,  where  they  must  run  the  riisk  of  meeting  witii 
prc^  or  loss.    On  tUs  princqple^  efery  inhabitant  of  dther 
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an  is  araerdMOl,  andeinsrjlKNiiekMflMierfttbopgffftstori 
for  the  teeep&m  of  these  specdstife  pvrcbafes* 

^  What  origiBflUj  gsve  rise  tcv  and  still  Msiiilaiiis>  this 
tmgt  for  aoctieBs^  is  Ae  law  of  inheritaace,  hy  viitna  of  whichi 
when  the  &tbtf  of  a  fiunily  diss,  hia  whole  fitopBgty  is  pat 
op  to  sa^  and  the  prodnoe  equally  dhidod  amongst  his 
children.  OorMument  levies  a  tax  of  3^  per  cent  on  ewery 
artide  sold  in  this  manner,  and  the  anctioneer  has  1^  finr  fail 
trouble  in  condnoling  die  sale  and  collectiBg  the  monej*  I 
iMppened,  some  days  ago»  tost^iotocMieof  dMseVenduties^ 
iihes9i  among  other  articles,  I  saw  three  or  fidor  slaves  set  up 
to  sale.  This  was  altogether  a  new  sight  to  me.  I  conld 
not  wiliiottt  pun  remark  the  anxiety  with  which  diose  poor 
creatures  r^;aided  die  persons  who  were  bidding  for  then. 
it  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to  trace  the  charactsr  of  dieir 
fotwre  master  in  the  lineaments  of  his  conntenanco^  and 
showed  indications  of  joy  or  foar,  accordmg  to  the  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  his  dispositioii. 

^ikmong  ih%  terrible  reactions  pfodnced  by  the  slsi?« 
trude^  none  is  perhaps  moae  merited  or  more  evident  dian 
d^  dissokiteness  of  morals  and  Skfotity  of  disporitidi  whidi 
it  creates  among  ^  people  who  are  concerned  in  iL  The 
eeld-^b)eoded  calculator  of  profit  and  los%  die  prime 
agent  in  diis  unhallowed  traffic,  feek  its  inAocacc^  bnt  in 
a  remote  and  subordinate  dqrrea  it  is  when  w«i  east  a 
^iew  on  those  wlia  are  placed  iminidisiiily  within  the  aphuri 
of  ita  action  that  we  percei^  dm  foil  extent  of  its  dcteriota^ 
kig  effaets;  their  morals,  their  tempei^  iWr  air,  and  duir 
v^iy  featnres  confessing  its  maMgnaiif  laftsmca  The  softer 
sei3,  more  especially,  are  tmn^rmed  bf  it  into  cruel  lyuatsi 
When  yeu  mix  in  finsale  society,  you  look  in  win  for  that 
^be«»folpti^of  features  wUeb  indicates  a  sweet  disposition; 
in  lEain  yon  Hstsn  for  that  hmimmiiwai  tone  of  roiee  which  is 
mdlowedby  dm  habit  of  associating  widion^seqnak. 

^  I  was  one  day  attracted  tadie  window  by  a  strange  sort 
of  noise  that  seemed  to^  issue  from  a  small  coort  behind  the 
boMse  in  wbid»  I  lodged.^  OBkUNddng  out^  I  observed  my 
landlady  in  die  act  of  administering  correctimi  laaslanm  boy^ 
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who  had,  by  some  offence,  incurred  her  displeasure.  How 
shall  I  describe  her  appearance?  Her  figure  was  of  the  true 
Dutch  cast,  tall,  &t,  and  coarse.  An  unnatural  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  glands,  which  vied  with  her  cheeks  in  size  and 
colour,  gave  to  her  countenance  a  peculiar,  but  I  cannot  say 
an.  amiable,  expression.  Her  voice  resembled  the  notes  of 
an  angry  Turkey-cock;  with  her  left  hand  she  held.  Mungo 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  her  right  hand  brandished  a 
huge  Shambok,*  which  she  applied  to  his  shoulders  with  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  a  dilettante.  In  the  midst  of  her 
exertions,  I  could  distinguish  the  epithets  ^  Rascal'-^^  scoun- 
drel'— *  slave —and  *  God  d ^n,'  uttered  with  peculiar 

volubility  of  tongue,  and  repeated  in  a  sort  of  measured  cadence, 
corresponding  with  the  manual  exercise,  of  which  they 
formed  th^  accompaniment  I  was  the  more  struck  with  this 
last  circumstance,  as  I  knew  that  Jufirouw  undei^stood  as  little 
the  meaning  of  these  flowers  of  rhetoric,  as  did  the  poor  cul- 
prit on  whom  they  were  so  .lavishly  bestowed.  *  How  is  this  ?' 
thought  I,  *  has  the  Dutch  language  become  so  polished  that 
it  cannot  furnish  terms  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  angry 
passions;— or  is  the  English  so  much  more  energetic  in  its 
expletives,  that  the  mere  sound,  independent  of  sense,  can 
wound  the  feelings  on  one  side,  and  assuage  the  tempest  of 
wrath  on  the  other?' 

<*  The  slaves  at  the  Cape. are  composed  of. more  various 
races  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
where  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  sanctioned.  The  coast  of 
Guinea,  Mosambique,  Madagascar,  Malacca,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Ekist,  have  contributed  in  their  turn  to  supply  the  Colony : 
and  from  the  intermixture  of  this  heterogeneous  groupe^ 
aided  by  a  dash  of  Europsean  and  Hottentot  blood,  a  mongrel 
race  ha3  sprung  up,  which  exhibits  an  astonishing  diversity 
of  feature  as  well  as  of  disposition.  Of  all  the  unadulterated 
race  of  slaves,  the  Malay  bears  the  .most  marked  character. 
He  is  cunning,  active,  and  intelligent;  but,  at  the  same  time, 

•  A  whip,  in  use  among  the  Colonists,  and  made  of  a  strip  of  Rhinoceros* 
or  Hlppopotamos'  hide. 
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mplacably  revvngeful.  If  a  M^lay  commits  a  fiiult  and  19 
punished  for  it,  there  the  matter  terminates.  But  if  he  is  only 
threatened,  and  fancies  the  punishment  still  hanging  over 
him,  he  will  commit  the  most  atrocious  actions  to  put  an  end 
to  the  misery  of  suspense.  Desperate  under  the  influence  of 
this  impression,  he  works  himself  into  a  state  of  delirium  by 
swallowing  opium:  then  draws  his  kriss  or  dagger,  and 
stabs  the  whole  family,  slaves  and  all.  Having  glutted  his 
vengeance  within  doors,  he  sallies  forth  into  the  street,  and 
plunging  his  weapon  into  every  living  creature  he  meets, 
whether  it  be  man  or  beast,  he  never  ceases  until  he  is  shot, 
or  is  otherwise  disabled  from  doing  farther  mischief. 

^^  It  is  owing,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the  dread  of 
this  savage  retribution  that  the  slaves  are  treated  beyond 
comparison  better  at  the  Cape  than  in  any  other  Europaaan 
Colony :  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  very  high  price 
at  which  they  are  usually  valued,  will  prove,  with  most 
masters,  a  strong  check  on  harsh  and  inhuman  treatment 
The  law  does  not  entrust  the  master  with  the  infliction  of 
corporeal  punishment;  but  directs  that  the  culprit  shall  be 
sent  to  the  common  trunk  or  prison,  where  he  receives  a  cer- 
tain number  of  stripes,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  ofience. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  law  is  fre- 
quently evaded,  even  in  the  town,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  magistrates ;  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country  it 
necessarily  goes  for  nothing;  the  distance  from  the  seat  of 
justice  adding  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  complying 
with  its  mandates,  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  insures  impunity 
to  the  transgression  of  them. 

<<  Before  the  British  got  possession  of  the  colony,  slaves 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  were  sometimes  put  to  the  torture, 
because  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  either  voluntary  or 
compulsive,  was  necessary  to  authorise  the  magistrate  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  the  criminal.  But  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice has  been  abolished  by  the  British  Government,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  is  executed  now  without  any  preliminary 
cruelties.  The  place  of  execution  is  at  the  base  of  the  Lion's 
Romp^    facing    the   Amsterdam    Battery.      Three    pillars, 
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greeted  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  support  as  many  beams 
placed  across  them :  and  from  these  beams  the  criminals  are 
suspended.  It  was  probably  to  a  gallows  of  this  construction 
that  allusion  is  made  in  Schiller's  Play  of  the  Robbers,  in 
which  somebody  says,  ^Maurice,  beware  of  the  bea^  that  has 
got  three  l^s.' " 

Thus  we  see  that  neither  the  hurry  of  military  movements, 
nor  the  proximi^  of  the  enemy,  could  hinder  Capt.  Car- 
michael  from  entering  immediately  upon  his  scientific 
researches,  or  availing  himself  of  the  hours  which  might 
justly  be  devoted  to  sleep  or  recreation,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  country.  From  his 
journal  we  transcribe  the  following  notes  on  the  animals  of 
the  Cape. 

**  The  AJricoH  Rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  bicomis)  differs  fit>m 
that  of  Asia,  in  having  two  horns  instead  of  one.  Its  hide  is 
smooth,  likewise,  and  free  from  wrinkles.  Of  the  hide  at 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopotamus^  the  boors  manufacture  a 
sort  of  horsewhip,  known  by  the  name  of  Shamboh.  They 
first  of  all  cut  the  hide  into  long  slips,  three  inches  in  breadth, 
which  are  hung  up,  with  a  heavy  weight  appended  to  them. 
When  thoroughly  stretched  and  dry,  these  slips  are  again  cut 
into  three  divisions,  then  tapered  and  rounded  with  a  plane, 
and  the  polish  given  with  a  piece  of  glass,  which  renders 
them  semi-transparent  like  horn.  The  horns  of  the  Rhino- 
ceros are  solid.  When  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  fashioned 
into  drinking-cups,  the  article  is  held  in  high  repute  among 
the  colonists  as  an  in&llible  detector  of  poison.  They  firmly 
believe,  according  to  the  ancient  creed,  that  if  any  noxious 
fluid  were  poured  into  a  cup  of  this  description,  it  would 
instantly  foam  and  boil  over  the  brim. 

"  Of  all  the  quadrupeds  that  prey  upon  birds,  the  Ratelf 
{Viverra  mellivara)  a  species  of  Ursus^  according  to  Mr. 
Burchell,  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive.  When  I  was  at 
Algoa  Bay,  Capt  Lawrence  and  Dr.  Ingham,  my  next-door 
neighbours,  amused  themselves  with  breeding  poultry.  As 
their  hen-roosts  happened  to  stand  contiguous,  the  fowls 
used  to  lay  their  eggs  indiscriminately  in  that  which  was 
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most  convenient  This  introduced  frequent  altercations 
between  the  owners,  respecting  the  property  of  the  eggs^ 
each  of  them  pretending  to  discover,  by  infallible  marks,  the 
produce  of  his  own  fowls.  The  scene  of  these  disputes  was 
nsnally  at  my  door,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground ;  and  as  their  arguments  were  usually  long  and  loud, 
my  situation,  as  a  listener  and  often  a  referree,  was  rather  an 
unpleasant  one.  Hints  or  entreaties,  on  my  part,  could  never 
prevail  on  them  to  move  an  inch  from  my  threshold,  and  the 
subject  was  becoming  every  day  more  harassing,  when  my 
good  genius,  in  the  shape  of  a  Raielj  came  and  took  up  its 
residence  in  our  neighbourhood.  In  the  course  of  one  night, 
this  destructive  vermin  put  an  end  to  all  disputes,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  all  the  fowls,  to  the  number  of  two  dozen  and 
a  hal^  most  of  which  were  found  next  morning  weltering  in 
their  blood.  It  carried  off  two  or  three  to  its  burrow,  to 
which  we  traced  it  by  means  of  their  feathers,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  succeeded  in  destroying  it. 

^  The  Raid  is  also  exceedingly  fond  of  honey,  and  securely 
plunders  the  hive,  whUst  the  bees  exhaust  their  fury  on  its 
impenetrable  hide.  It  is,  of  all  animals,  perhaps,  the  most 
tenacious  (^  life;  the  skin  being  so  thick  and  so  loosely 
attached  to  the  carcase,  that  it  is  proof  against  every  species 
of  violence. 

<<The  Chamekon  of  the  Cape  is  about  six  inches  long.  Un- 
like the  rest  of  the  Lizard  tribe,  which  are  generally  flat,  its 
body  forms  a  sharp  ridge,  serrated  along  the  back.  The  skin  is 
rough,  or  rather  studded,  like  shagreen.  The  toes  are  in 
two  divisions :  the  external  division  of  the  fore  feet,  corres- 
ponding to  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  consists  of  three 
toes,  connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  claws;  the  inner 
division,  answering  to  the  thumb,  consists  of  two»  connected 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  hinder  feet,  the  division  of  the 
toes  is  reversed ;  the  outer  consisting  of  two,  the  inner  of 
three.  The  toes,  thus  connected,  acting  in  the  manner  of 
forceps,  serve  admirably  to  grasp  the  minute  branches,  among 
which  the  reptile  lurks  for  its  prey.  I  had  several  chameleons 
for  months  in  my  room,  and  often  amused  myself  in  giving 
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them  hold  of  a  long  thread,  suspeuded  from  the  twig  on 
which  they  usually  perched,  and  they  would  invariably  climb 
up  to  the  twig,  <  hand  over  hand,'  as  seamen  term  it. 

<<  All  the  motions  of  the  chameleon,  except  those  of  its 
tongue,  are  extremely  slow  and  deliberate.  At  every  step, 
it  pauses,  coils  its  tail  round  the  twig,  and  turns  its  eye  in 
every  direction.  The  eyes  are  exceedingly  prominent,  and 
covered  all  over  with  die  common  skin,  excepting  a  very 
small  orifice,  through  which  the  light  is  admitted.  They 
turn  in  their  sockets,  like  scioptic  balls,  and  their  movements 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  When  one  eye  is 
turned  forward,  and  the  other  backward,  the  animal's  scope  <^ 
vision  embraces  the  whole  horizon  at  once. 

^^  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Cape  Chameleon  is  a  verdi- 
gris green,  which  verges  at  night  to  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  the 
daytime,  frequendy,  to  a  dark  grey.  Along  the  side,  there 
runs  a  broad  stripe  of  a  pale  cream  colour,  which  in  its 
shades  keeps  pace  with  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  pre- 
dominant hue.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  chameleon  changes 
its  tint  to  that  of  every  object  on  which  it  is  placed,  I  never 
could  perceive  it.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
variations  of  colour  are  quite  independent  of  external  objects, 
except  so  far  as  these  tend  to  irritate  or  excite  it. 

^*  The  chameleon  is  viviparous.  It  drops  its  young,  enclosed 
with  a  portion  of  fluid  in  a  membranous  bag,  which  adheres 
by  means  of  its  slimy  surface  to  the  first  object  it  touches. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  fcetus  bursts  through  its 
envelope,  and  enters  on  its  natural  vocation  of  fly-catching. 

**  The  amphibious  Lizard^  known  by  the  name  of  Flguane^ 
a  variety  of  the  Lacerta  Monitor^  is  common  in  the  rivers  of 
Lutenhage.  This  reptile  is  of  a  black,  or  rather  a  bistre 
colour,  beautifully  speckled  with  yellow,  and  measures  four  or 
five  feet  in  length.  It  loves  to  bask  in  the  sunshine,  among 
the  rushes  and  on  overhanging  cli£& ;  but  plunges  into  the 
water  on  the  slightest  alarm,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  until 
its  fear  has  subsided.  Being  told  that  the  flesh  of  it  is 
eatable,  we  directed  our  cook  to  prepare  a  dish  of  it  for  our 
dinner.  Its  taste  resembled  that  of  a  rabbit,  but  the  novelty  of 
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such  an  article  of  food,  strengtheDed  perhaps  by  veneration 
for  the  dietetical  law  of  Moses,  deterred  most  of  us  from  med- 
dling with  it  The  fat,  melted  over  the  fire,  runs  into  an  oil, 
the  effluvium  of  which  is  deleterious  to  ants,  and  keeps  those 
insects  at  a  distance  from  all  articles  on  which  it  is  rubbed. 
The  Boors  have  an  idea  among  them,  that  this  Lizard  sucks 
the  cows,  when  they  happen  to  pasture  near  the  banks  of  the 
nver# 

**  The  Boors  and  Hottentots  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay, 
collect  vast  quantities  of  wild  honey,  which  they  find  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  in  the  desert^  nests  of  the 
Termes^  (or  white  ants,)  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  holes 
burrowed  in  the  ground  by  the  chacals  and  hyenas.  The 
hive  is  usually  revealed  to  them  by  a  bird,  called,  on  this 
account,  the  Honey-Guide^  (Cucubts  Indicator.)  This  feathered 
informant,  though  particularly  fond  of  honey,  cannot  procure 
it  but  by  the  aid  of  others.  It  therefore  watches  the  appear- 
ance of  those,  from  whom  it  expects  the  gratification  of  its 
appetite,  and  advertising  them  by  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
note,  leads  the  way,  flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  to  the  spot 
where  the  hoard  is  deposited.  There  is  an  inconvenience  of 
some  moment,  however,  that  attends  implicit  reliance  on  the 
call  of  this  extraordinary  caterer,  which  is  said  to  amuse  itself 
in  leading  its  unwary  follower  across  the  haunt  of  a  lion, 
tiger,  liiinoceros,  or  other  natural  curiosity  of  that  stamp, 
which  he  feels,  perhaps,  no  particular  anxiety  to  study.  This 
is  universally  believed  by  the  Boors,  and  may  be  true  enough. 
But  though  we  admit  the  fact,  I  should  think  we  may  safely 
rgect  the  inference.  The  nature  of  the  country  where  bees 
and  lndicator$  are  met  with,  is  such,  that  the  latter,  in  con- 
ducting you  to  the  stores  of  the  former,  may  occasionally 
cross  the  path  of  one  or  all  of  those  animals ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  credited  that  the  bird,  which,  in  alluring  you,  seeks  only  its 
own  gratification,  would  designedly  lead  you  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  both. 

"  The  Swallows  are  migratory  at  the  Cape  as  well  as  in 
Europe :  and  appear  at  Algoa  Bay  in  the  month  of  September. 
Of  the  three  species  which  I  observed  there,  one  is  the 
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Bmmdo  capmsis.  A  pair  of  these  built  tbeir  nest  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  wherein  I  lodged,  against  the  angle 
formed  by  the  wall,  and  the  board  which  supported  die 
eaves.  The  whole  of  this  nest  was  covered  in,  and  it  was 
furnished  with  a  long  neck  or  passage,  through  which  the 
birds  passed  in  and  out  It  resembled  a  longitudinal  section 
of  a  Florence  oil-flask.  This  nest  having  crumbled  away 
after  the  young  birds  had  quitted  it,  the  same  pair,  or  another 
of  the  same  species,  built  on  the  old  foundation  again  in  the 
month  of  February.  But  at  this  time,  I  remarked  an  im- 
provement in  the  plan  of  it,  that  can  hardly  be  referred  to 
the  dictates  of  mere  instinct  The  body  of  the  nest  was  of 
the  same  shape  as  befi>re,  but  instead  of  a  single  passage, 
it  was  furnished  with  one  at  each  side,  running  along  the 
angle  of  the  roof;  and  on  watching  the  birds,  I  observed  that 
diey  invariably  went  in  at  one  passage  and  came  out  at  the 
other.  Besides  saving  themselves  the  trouble  of  turning  in 
the  nest,  and  disturbing,  perhaps,  its  interior  arrangement, 
they  were  guarded  by  this  contrivance  against  a  surprise  by 
serpents,  which  frequently  creep  up  along  the  wall,  cnt  descend 
from  the  thatch,  and  devour  both  the  nK>ther  and  her  brood 
<^  Amongst  an  infinite  variety  of  insects,  natives  of  the  Cape, 
my  attention  was  frequently  attracted  to  the  operations  of 
tfiat  species  of  beetle,  which  is  termed  by  Entomologists, 
Soarab<BU8  saeer,  and  known  to  the  vulgar  under  the  homely, 
but  expressive  name  of  Ttim&fe-dtm^.  These  insects  beat 
aboBt  with  the  sagacity  of  the  best  bred  pointer,  in  search  of 
the  material  from  which  they  derive  their  trivial  appellation. 
You  sometimes  see  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  them  assembled 
round  a  cow-dung,  and  acUvely  engaged  in  cutting  it  up  into 
fragments  of  a  certain  size.  Their  labour,  however,  is  not  a 
combined  one,  for  the  meeting  of  so  many  on  the  same  spot 
is  merely  a  proof  of  the  acuteness  of  one  of  their  senses. 
Sometimes  a  couple  of  them  labour  on  the  same  lump,  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  each  other's  interference;  but,  in 
general,  each  individual  works  for  itsel£  When  the  fragment 
is  detached,  the  insect  kneads  it,  by  a  dexterous  management 
of  its  head  and  l^s,  into  a  globular  form,  preparatory  to  its 
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bdng  moved  off  to  its  sabterraneous  receptacle;  for  it  may 
be  remarked,  that,  even  if  the  gromid  should  be  equally  fit 
for  their  purpose,  they  never  lodge  it  near  the  mass  from 
whidi  it  was  Severed;  but,  invariably,  roll  it  away  to  a  con* 
siderable  distance;  actuated,  as  I  should  conjecture,  by  fear 
of  their  own  species,  lest  they  should  deposit  their  ova  in  it. 
Their  method  of  moving  the  ball,  is,  in  itself  singular,  and 
may  have  been  the  unsuspected  cause  of  much  learned  specu- 
lation. The  insect  rests  its  head  and  fore  1^  on  the  ground, 
and  pushing  with  its  hind  1^  against  the  ball,  gives  it  a  pro- 
gressive motion,  while  its  own  is  stricdy  retrograde;  and 
thus,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  trundles  it  on,  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation,  then  makes  a  hole  for  it,  some  inches 
deep  in  the  sand,  and  covers  it  over. 

^  Though  these  insects  labour  with  uncommon  assiduity 
when  they  do  begin,  I  could  observe  that  some  of  them  pre- 
ferred the  piratical  to  the  mechanical  mode  of  acquiring  proper- 
ty;  and  witnessed  many  a  warm  scuffle  with  these  marauders, 
that  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  finished  balls  of 
their  neighbours,  instead  of  carving  for  themselves.  As  their 
system  of  attack  and  defence  is,  however,  such  as  gives  the 
possessor  of  the  ball  a  considerable  advantage,  fortune, 
in  these  engagements,  usually  sides  with  justice.  As  soon 
as  the  robber  has  fixed  his  eye  on  a  ball  that  hits  his  fency, 
he  alights  within  a  short  distance,  and  having  folded  his 
wings  under  the  sheath,  pushes  straight  for  it  The  other, 
instantly  taking  the  alarm,  posts  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
object  in  dispute;  and  as  soon  as  his  antagonist  comes  within 
reach,  gives  him,  by  a  certain  movement  of  his  head,  a  chuck 
under  the  chin,  that  pitches  him,  heels  over  head,  to  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  After  a  few  rounds  of  this 
sort,  he  walks  o£^  satisfied  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
continuing  the  combat. 

^*  One  evening,  it  was,  I  think,  about  the  middle  of  May,  as 
we  sat  enjoying  ourselves  after  dinner,  we  observed  a  number 
of  flies,  of  an  uncommon  aspect,  flitting  past  the  tent  We 
•tarted  up  and  endeavoured  to  catch  one  of  them,  but  without 
•ftct    Some  Hottentot  children,  who  were  standing  on  an 
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opposite  bank,  remarking  our  anxiety,  came  and  offered  us 
whole  handfiils  of  them ;  and  directing  us  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  caught  them,  our  astonishment  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed, when  we  beheld  millions  of  winged  insects,  issuing 
into  daylight,  through  fissures  in  the  earth,  and  through 
the  pores,  as  it  were,  of  the  ground,  where  no  opening  was 
perceptible*  Near  these  outlets,  the  children  had  posted 
themselves,  and  collecting  the  insects  as  they  emerged, 
greedily  devoured  them*  Such  of  them  as  escaped  the  Hotr 
tentots,  were  snapped  up  as  they  flew  along  by  the  small 
birds,  and  by  the  LibelbiltB  and  other  predatory  flies.  The 
body  of  these  tiny  insects  is  so  small,  and  the  wings  are  so 
large  and  unwieldy,  that  they  could  hardly  support  th^on- 
selves  in  the  air,  as  they  floated  along  at  the  humour  of  the 
breeze.  They  were  the  males  of  the  Termes  capensis;  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  White  Ant 

^^  No  country  in  the  world  is  more  infested  with  ants  than 
the  Cape.  These  insects  vary  in  size,  from  the  red  Nigoff 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  the  Black  Ant^  measuring 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Their  habitations  are  as  various 
as  their  species.  The  smaller  tribes  excavate  the  ground, 
removing  the  soil,  and  depositing  it  as  a  rampart  round  the 
entrance,  to  keep  ofl*  the  water.  The  large  black  ants  con- 
tent themselves  with  enlarging  such  cavities  as  they  find 
ready  formed,  under  flat  sttmes,  thus  providing  themselves 
with  an  impenetrable  roof.  A  smaller  species  of  the  same 
colour,  constructs  its  nest  on  the  top  of  a  bush,  endosing 
such  parts  of  the  branches  as  come  within  the  sphere  of  the 
external  covering,  which  is  as  thin  as  paper,  yet  proof  against 
the  heaviest  rain.  But  the  most  numerous  and  interesting 
insects  are  the  Termites^  of  which  the  Cape  furnishes  several 
kinds.  Of  these,  one  species  builds  its  nests  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  ground.  These  are  fabricated  of  loam,  of  an 
hemispherical  shape,  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter.  In  some  districts,  these  nests  cover  the  surface  <^ 
the  ground  in  immense  numbers,  standing  within  a  few  yards 
of  each  other,  and  resembling  so  many  boulders  of  granite. 
Struck  with  the  prodigious  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
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the  Termiies  and  that  of  their  habitations,  an  Irish  goitieman 
of  my  acquaintance  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ^  By  the  powers  I 
IS  It  not  wonderful  how  these  little  creatures,  the  ants,  can 
make  such  large  mole-hills ! ' 

<*  A  large  species  of  i?y,  {Musca  rutUoMj)  common  at  the 
Cape,  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  viviparous.  Possessed  of 
a  peculiar  acuteness  of  scent,  they  assemble  in  numbers, 
wherever  their  fiivourite  ordure  is  accidentally  let  fidl,  and 
deposit  their  young,  which  begin  to  crawl  over  it  the  moment 
they  are  dropped  As  the  proper  nidus  is  not  always  at  hand 
when  wanted,  it  is  probable  that  this  insect  has  the  power  of 
retaining  its  eggs  beyond  the  natural  term ;  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  process  of  hatching  goes  on;  and  that  the  larvae 
are  at  length  evolved  in  the  ovaries." 

We  shall  here  introduce  Capt  CarmichaePs  observations, 
made  on  his  return  to  Africa  from  the  Mauritius. 

^^  Some  time  after  the  regiment  returned  from  the  Mauritius 
to  the  Cape,  in  1815,  I  made  a  short  excursion  into  the 
country,  in  company  with  a  party  of  sportsmen,  who  wished 
to  retreat  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  dust  and  the  South-Easters 
of  Capetown.  We  left  town  on  the  morning  of  the  Sd  of 
January,  and  directed  our  course  across  the  Isthmus  which 
connects  the  Cape  Peninsula  with  the  mainland.  Though  it 
was  about  Uie  middle  of  the  dry  season,  we  had  the  benefit 
oi  several  heavy  showers  from  the  westward  during  our  ride, 
with  which  we  Mt  the  less  annoyed,  though  drenched  to  the 
skin,  as  they  fixed  the  moving  sand,  and  tempered  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  rainy  season,  the 
whole  of  this  plain  is  a  series  of  marshes,  intersected  by 
ridges  of  sand.  At  the  time  we  crossed  it,  these  swamps 
were  mostly  dried  up ;  but  wherever  the  surfisice  was  in  the 
least  depressed,  there  were  still  manifest  indications  of  the 
existence  of  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  abundance  of 
this  element  might  be  procured  in  every  part  of  the  Isthmus  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet:  at  all  events,  by  digging 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  .which  is  not  much  more,  we  are 
taught  by  experience^  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics, 
that  not  here  alone,  but  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  a  supply 
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of  water  can  be  depended  <m.  With  such  a  resource,  skil- 
fully applied,  this  barren  waste  might  be  converted  into 
fertile  gardens;  from  which  the  capital  could  be  furnished 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
present  monopoly  of  these  articles,  by  a  few  fiu*mers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town. 

<<  A  great  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  a  fine  siliceous 
sand,  furnished  by  the  disintegration  of  the  sandstone  moun- 
tains which  surround  it  It  shifts  perpetually  from  place  to 
place  at  the  humour  of  the  breeze,  forming  a  succession  of 
banks,  or  ridges,  white  as  driven  snow.  This  periodical 
motion  has  a  singular  efiPect  on  the  shrubby  plants  which  are 
scattered  over  its  sur&ce.  When  suddenly  overwhelmed  by 
the  sand,  they  push  up  their  tops  until  they  emerge  into  day- 
light; but  the  lower  branches  are  all  sufibcated,  and  the 
trunk,  now  converted  into  a  root,  sends  off  a  new  system  of 
branches,  which  direct  their  course  downward  through  the 
drift.  In  proportion  as  the  saod  accumulates,  the  plants 
grow  up,  keeping  their  beads  above  the  surfiftce;  but  without 
any  apparent  stem.  A  squall  comes  on,  the  bank  is  dispersed ; 
and  the  shrubs,  now  laid  bare  to  the  original  level  of  the  soil, 
exhibit  the  grotesque  appearance  of  so  many  McmgrQve'4rei$^ 

^  Though  the  flowering  season  was  pret^  nearly  over,  I 
observed  a  variety  of  plants  still  in  blossom ;  among  others, 
a  large  blue-flowered  AruteOj  a  DiaiUkus^  and  several  species 
of  PosMTtiui,  particularly  the  P.  grandi/bra  and  wii/lora. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Isthmus  is  covered  with  shrubs  of 
this  last  genus,  which  are  in  much  request  in  Capetown,  as 
the  material  usually  employed  to  heat  the  bakers'  ovens. 
The  genus  ResHo  is  likewise  abundant,  and  communicates 
somewhat  of  a  glassy  appearance  to  the  surface;  but  these 
plants,  except  during  the  earliest  sti^  of  their  grovrth,  are 
rejected  by  cattle. 

^*  The  diagonal  extent  of  the  Isthmus  from  Capetown  to 
Brinks&rm  on  the  Eerste  River,  is  about  twenty-four  miles. 
Throughout  this  dreary  expanse,  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen, 
nor  an  <4>ject  to  relieve  the  eye,  or  divert  the  mind  from  ite 
own  reflections,  except  here  and  there  a  waggon  in  ks  pro- 
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gress  to  or  from  CapetowD,  halted  at  the  road-side,  and  its 
team  of  oxen  browsing  amongst  the  shrubs.  In  their  inter- 
course with  the  capital,  the  boors  are  under  the  necessity  of 
arranging  their  affiiirs  so  as  to  remain  there  only  a  few  hours, 
or,  at  least,  to  send  o£P  their  waggons,  the  sterility  of  its  imme- 
diate environs  rendering  it  impossible  to  find  subsistence  for 
their  catde  there  for  a  single  night 

<<  From  Brinksfarm,  the  road  winds  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain  of  Stellenbosch,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Ci^  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  bays*  Several  neat 
plantations  are  scattered  over  each  side  of  the  road,  as  &r  as 
Hottentot-Holland  Kloof.  As  we  rode  along,  it  was  not 
without  interest  we  remarked  the  country  people  actively 
employed  in  their  various  occupations ;  some  collecting  the 
juicy  produce  of  the  vin^ard ;  some  cutting  down  the  com, 
eonvejring  it  home  in  wa^^n-loads^  piling  it  up  in  huge 
stacks,  or  guiding  the  horses,  which  were  trotting  over  it^  to 
disengage  the  grain  from  the  straw*  To  these  succeeded 
another  set,  who,  availing  themselves  of  a  &vourable  breeze^ 
tossed  the  broken  corn  up  in  the  sir  with  long  wooden  forks, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  its  impurities.  Thb  animated 
scene,  on  which  we  dwelt  with  delight,  formed  a  striking  con^ 
trast  to  the  early  part  of  our  day's  journey. 

^  There  is  an  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  ElIoo^  where  we 
tarried  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  to  get  some  repairs  done  to 
our  travelling  cart  On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  we  pursued 
our  journey;  and,  after  passing  through  a  turnpike-gate,  the 
cmly  one  in  the  Colony,  at  which  half  a  Rix-doUar  is  levied  on 
every  waggon,  we  ascended  the  Kloof  The  pass  is  rugged  and 
abrupt,  but  might  be  made  comparatively  easy  by  a  moderate 
share  of  labour,  judiciously  exerted:  and  if  the  public  wel- 
fiu*e  had  any  influence  over  those  who  administer  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Colony,  they  would  employ  a  part  of  the  garrison  in 
works  cf  this  kind ;  instead  of  letting  soldiers  out  to  work  in 
detail,  to  such  individuals  as  have  sufficient  interest  to  pro- 
cure them  for  their  private  use. 

<<  The  South-East  wind  blew  in  impetuous  gusts  as  we 
ascended  the  Kloof;  but  from,  the  time  we  gained  the  amunit 
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it  became  comparatively  moderate.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
known  to  blow  with  much  violence  beyond  the  first  chain  of 
mountains.  The  country  on  the  other  side  is  high,  barren, 
and  covered  with  hard  rushy  plants,  among  which  the  genus 
Bestio  predominates.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  Kloo^  we 
crossed  a  branch  of  the  Palmiet  River,  and  keeping  to  the 
left,  followed  a  path  recently  made  over  the  Nieuberg,  which 
led  us  to  the  fiirm  of  Stephanus  Leroex,  where  we  proposed 
to  halt  for  some  days.  This  farm  is  situated  in  a  fine 
amphitheatre,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  a  bend  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  commences  at  Hangklip  Point,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Nieuberg.  The  area  is  about  ten  miles 
across,  and  forms  a  gentle  slope  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre,  with  a  smooth  verdant  surface,  regularly  undu- 
lated, and  watered  by  numerous  mountain-streamlets,  which 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  form  the  swampy 
source  of  the  River  Sonderend.  The  channel  of  this  river, 
as  well  as  its  tributary  streams,  is  encumbered  with  the 
Palmiety  a  gigantic  species  of  bog-rush,  {Jtmcus  gerratus^) 
Uiat  spreads  and  interlaces  its  creeping  stem  over  the  surfisice, 
forming  a  strong  elastic  net-work,  upon  which  a  man  may  walk 
without  the  least  risk  of  sinking.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  in  figure  and  disposition  to  those  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Pcmdanus.  The  stems,  stripped  of  the  foliage^ 
are  used  by  the  wine-&rmers  as  padding  to  fix  the  leggers 
against  the  sides  of  the  waggons,  when  they  send  their  wine 
to  the  market  After  serving  this  purpose,  they  are  fiung 
out  on  the  streets,  and  being  of  a  black  colour,  very  heavy, 
and  much  of  the  same  size,  gave  rise  to  the  ludicrous  mis- 
take of  a  certain  English  traveller,  who  has  informed  the  pub- 
lic that  the  streets  of  Capetown  are  paved  with  bullocks'  tails; 
<^  Though  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  here,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  C!olony,  appears  at  a  distance  abun- 
dantly verdant^  the  produce  is  mostly  of  an  useless,  if  not 
noxious  quality,  such  as  cattle  invariably  rgect  A  few 
straggling  tufts  of  ArigHdOj  HolcuSi  EhrhartOy  and  AntkutireOf 
spring  up  here  and  there  among  a  proftision  of  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  and  Syngmesious  shrubs.    In  the  vicinity  of  die 
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fiurm-hoiises,  you  meet  with  patches  of  AgrottU  Umaris,  a 
sweet  grass,  always  cropped  close  to  the  ground;  but  no 
where  with  a  grassy  turf  of  any  extent  This  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  in  a  country  so  much  fiivoured  in  point  of  climate ; 
and  where  the  variety  of  indigenous  grasses  is  as  great  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  world  of  equal  extent  Several 
causes,  it  is  probable,  contribute  to  produce  this  uncommon 
sterility.  The  high  winds,  so  prevalent  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  but  more  especially  about  the  period  when  the  grasses 
are  in  flower,  either  damage  the  whole  plants  prevent  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  germ,  or  shake  out  the  grain  before  it  arrives  at 
maturity.  At  this  season,  likewise,  the  periodical  rains  cease ; 
and  such  of  the  seeds  as  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  wind, 
fiEdl  on  a  parched  soil,  where  they  must  remain  in  a  torpid 
state  until  the  next  rainy  season  sets  in,  after  a  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  months.  Tbey  lie,  in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  an  infinite  variety  of  birds  and  insects,  parti- 
cularly of  the  ants  and  termites,  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  absolutely  animated.  These  destructive  insects 
retain  their  activity  throughout  the  year,  and  are  constantly 
in  motion,  day  and  night ;  nothing  therefore  in  the  shape  of 
food  escapes  them.  Tbey  never  attack  any  part  of  a  living 
plant;  but  seeds  of  all  sorts  are  devoured  by  them  on  the 
spot^  or  carried  ofiPto  their  magazines. 

<^  It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  interruption  in  their  natural 
pn^ress  to  maturity  and  decay,  that  these  grasses  almost 
invariably  throw  out  branches  from  the  joints,  after  the  main 
stalk  has  foiled.  These  branches  succeed  each  other  aft;er 
each  successive  miscarriage,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  even  to 
find  secondary  branches  issuing  fi*om  the  joints  of  the  primary 
ones.  Thus  their  existence  appears  to  be  protracted  beyond 
the  natural  period,  in  efiPorts  to  fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation. 
Notwithstanding  these  efiPorts,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
them  must  have  ceased  long  ago  to  exist,  were  it  not  that 
they  possess  the  fiiculty  of  propagating  themselves  by  the 
root;  which  they  accomplish  either  by  pushing  out  long 
creqsing  shoots,  sometimes  over,  at  others  underneath  the 
surfisice  of  the  soil ;   or  by  forming  a  regular  successicm  of 
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bulbs,  which  retain  the  Tital  priDciple  during  the  dry  season, 
and  shoot  up  into  new  plants  on  the  return  of  *the  rain. 

^^  The  surrounding  mountains  are  overrun  with  that  sin- 
gular plant,  the  Lanaria  phtmosoy  which  gives  them  a  hoary 
aspect,  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance.  They  consist  of 
sandstone,  the  strata  of  which  dip  at  an  angle  more  or  less 
acute  to  die  eastward.  The  whole  chain,  from  Hangklip 
Point,  to  the  extremity  of  the  Karroo,  exhibits  the  same 
conformation ;  by  which  the  vallies  on  the  east  side  of  die 
chain  are  enriched  with  numberless  streams,  while  the  supply 
on  the  opposite  side  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  soil  in 
the  valley  consists  of  gravel,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous 
earth.  In  summer  it  is  as  hard  as  stone,  but  absorbs 
moisture  greedily,  and  after  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  becomes 
penetrable  to  the  plough. 

<^  As  this  valley  is  noted  for  game,  we  pitched  our  tent  as 
soon  as  the  cart  arrived,  having  agreed  to  remain  here  some 
days.  We  had  provided  ourselves  with  a  canteen,  cooking 
utensils,  and  liquors.  Our  sportsmen  were  to  furnish  the 
table  with  game,  and  Leroex  with  the  produce  of  his  farm 
and  garden.  It  was  soon  remarked,  however,  by  one  of  our 
party,  who  had  been  here  some  years  before,  that  the  farmer 
made  a  most  enormous  charge  for  his  share  of  the  contribu* 
don.  Being  challenged  on  the  subject,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  stated  that  he  considered  his  old  charges 
8u£Sciently  high,  but  that  an  English  sportsman  having  once 
stopped  for  a  few  days  with  him,  laughed  at  the  modesty  of 
his  charge,  imd  paid  him  double  the  amount  To  avoid 
being  ridiculed  by  the  English,  he  had  from  that  time 
modified  his  prices,  with  a  view  to  acquire  their  good  opinion. 
This  liberal  Englishman  proved  to  be  a  ship-chandler  from 
Capetown,  who  had  contrived  to  escape  for  a  week  from 
behind  the  counter. 

^*  The  chief  kinds  of  feathered  game  in  this  valley,  are  two 
species  of  Partridge^  the  grey  and  the  red-winged,  {Tetrao 
Afer  and  capensU,)  the  Commm  Sntpe^  and  the  Golden  Snipe^ 
{Scohpax  capemit.)  Our  sportsmen  were  much  disappointed 
at  the  unexpected  scarcity  of  these  birds,  and  more  so  at  the 
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difficult  of  springing  them  when  found.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  ground  in  the  uplands  is  so  hard,  that  the  Par^ 
tridges  are  unable  to  dig  into  the  soil  for  the  bulbous  roots 
that  constitute  the  chief  part  of  their  food.  They  remain, 
therefore,  in  the  low  marshy  bottoms,  where  the  soil  is  still 
penetrable,  and  are  no  sooner  put  up,  than  they  fly  in  among 
the  Pabm^  where  neither  sportsman  nor  dog  will  willingly 
follow  them.  The  Snipes  are  migratory  here,  as  in  Europe, 
and  had  just  begun  at  this  time  to  return  to  their  usual 
haunts  for  the  winter. 

^^Rodmcks  and  Duyhers  were  seen  daily;  but  one  only  of 
the  latter  was  shot.  A  Klipspringer  likewise  was  killed,  and 
in  rather  a  curious  manner.  Hunting  about,  one  morning, 
after  Partridges^  our  party  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  above  them.  On  going  to  the  spot,  they  found 
a  E^fspringer  standing  at  bay  on  the  top  of  an  insulated 
rock,  and  beset  by  three  or  four  wild  dogs  that  kept  inces^ 
sandy  barking  at  him.  A  shot  or  two  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  The  usual  method  of  hunting  this  active  little  ante- 
lope is  to  set  a  number  of  dogs  on  his  scent  They  no 
sooner  give  chase,  than  he  runs  to  the  nearest  accessible 
rock,  and  perches  there,  secure,  as  he  thinks,  from  danger. 
The  dogs,  in  the  meantime,  surround  the  rock  to  prevent  his 
escape,  and  begin  to  bark.  The  hunter,  knowing  by  this 
signal  that  his  game  is  securely  lodged,  walks  leisurely  to  the 
spot,  and  shoots  him. 

<<  The  fur  of  the  Klipspringer  is  very  thick  and  soft,  but 
intermixed  with  long  hairs  of  a  stiff  bristly  quality.  Mr. 
Barrow  says  of  this  fur,  that  ^  it  has  the  singular  quality  of 
being  so  brittle  that  it  breaks  instead  of  bending,  adheres 
loosely  to  the  skin,  and  is  so  very  light,  that  it  is  used  as  the 
best  article  that  can  be  procured  for  the  stufiing  of  saddles 
and  mattrasses.'  It  would  not  readily  occur  to  most  persons, 
that  fragility  is  a  desirable  quality  in  a  material  used  for 
stuffing;  and  though  a  fold  of  hogskin  might  warrant  from 
dam^;e  the  nether-end  of  a  rider,  I  should  fear  that  those 
who  would  lie  down  to  sleep  on  mattrasses  so  stuffed,  could 
hardly  fancy  themselves  reposing  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
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*<  On  the  evening  of  the  seventh,  we  were  surprised  after 
having  retired  to  rest^  by  a  smart  thunder-storm,  attended 
with  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  rendered  our  tent  untenable, 
and  forced  us  to  take  shelter  in  Leroex's  house.  This  family, 
though  within  a  moderate  da/s  journey  of  Capetown,  is  as 
destitute  of,  and  as  unacquainted  with,  the  most  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  as  any  of  the  erratic  boors  on  the  precincts  of 
Caffreland.  Leroex  has  few  slaves,  and  is  apparently  poor; 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  filthy,  slovenly  state  of  his  whole 
establishment,  which  is  quite  revolting,  fuid  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  studied  neatness  observable  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  boors  in  general.  We  had  a  pleasant  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  society  of  two  or  three  clutches  of 
chickens  with  their  dams,  that  claimed  a  prior  right  to  the 
apartment  wherein  we  pigged  together,  and  asserted  it  with 
a  noise  and  clamour  that  forced  us  to  quit  the  house  at  dawn 
and  to  betake  ourselves  again  to  our  tent. 

^^  The  dwelling  is  furnished,  like  almost  every  other  in  the 
country,  with  three  or  four  spreading  oaks  before  tlie  door,  to 
ward  off  the  sunbeams;  and  a  clump  of  White  Pqpktrs  in  an 
adjoining  marsh,  which  supply  spars  and  small  timber  for  the 
use  of  the  farm.  There  is  likewise  a  small  corn-mill,  of  an 
extremely  simple  construction.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
water-wheel,  revolving  on  an  axis,  the  upper  end  of  which  is 
fixed  in  the  mill-stone,  and  turns  it  round  at  the  same  rate  at 
which  the  wheel  moves.  This  mill  is  a  slow  grinder,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  or  no  attendance. 

<<We  quitted  Leroex's  on  the  12th,  and  proceeded  to 
Daniel  de  Tait's  farm,  situated  on  another  branch  of  the 
Sonderend,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Early  next 
morning,  three  of  us  set  off  to  visit  the  Moravian  establish- 
ment at  Bavians  Kloof.  The  road  runs  along  the  bank  of 
the  Sonderend,  through  a  valley  undulated  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner,  and  watered  by  copious  streamlets,  pour- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  lofly  chain  of  mountains  that  rise 
abruptly  on  the  left.  The  river  itself  creeps  sluggishly  along 
the  vale,  its  channel  contracted  by  a  thick  border  of  Palmiet. 
As  we  rode  along^  a  flock  of  roebucks  would  start  up  now 
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and  then  before  us,  and,  bounding  to  a  short  distance, 
turn  and  gaze  at  us  until  we  passed ;  but  when  we  started 
a  solitary  Sieenbocky  which  happened  more  than  once,  it 
sprang  along  the  plain  with  surprising  agility,  and  never 
stopped  until  it  had  got  out  of  sight  It  is  the  character  of 
almost  all  animals  to  be  timid  when  solitary,  and  to  pluck  up. 
courage  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

<<  The  village  of  Bavians  Kloof,  Gnatbendhal,  as  the  mis- 
sionaries call  it,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rugged 
mountain.  A  copious  stream,  bursting  through  a  deep  chasm 
in  its  side,  traverses  the  village,  and  after  watering  a  long 
suite  of  small  gardens,  discharges  itself  into  the  Sonderend. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  I  first  saw  that  beautifiil 
plant,  the  Wackendorfia  Ihyrs^lora.  The  upper  part  of  the 
village^  occupied  by  the  missionaries,  consists  of  a  line 
of  houses,  divided  into  separate  apartments,  to  each  oi 
which  is  attached  a  workshop ;  of  a  mess-room,  where  the 
wbide  sode^  eat  in  common ;  a  church,  a  schooUhouse,  and 
an  inn  or  sleeping-place  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers* 
There  are  at  present  five  Europaeans  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment^ each  of  whom  is  master  of  a  mechanical  trade,  at 
which  he  labours  daily,  asMsted  by  a  certain  number  of  Hot- 
tentot youths,  who  are  regularly  apprenticed,  and  instructed 
in  their  respective  trades.  Most  of  them  are  married,  and 
their  wives  are  distinguished  by  a  head-dress  of  a  peculiarly 
primitive  form.  Among  the  latter,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised in  recognizing  a  countrywoman  of  our  own,  a  native 
of  Cumberland.  She  iq^peared  as  much  gratified  as  ourselves 
at  the  meeting,  and  paid  us  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
men  are  all  past  the  middle  age,  sleek,  cheerful,  and  disposed, 
to  gratify  every  rational  inquiry  respecting  the  institution. 
There  is  a  good  orchard  and  a  small  vineyard  attached  to 
it,  from  the  former  of  which  they  are  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  excellent  fruit,  and  from  the  latter,  a  few  leggers  of  a 
wine  that  scarcely  merits  the  same  encomium. 

"  The  Hottentot  quarter,  extending  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
church,  consists  of  huts,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  scattered 
alcmg  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Many  of  these  cabins  display 
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some  iDgentnty  in  the  coostractioD,  and  taste  in  the  interior 
decoration.  Several  are  furnished  with  a  hand-mill  or 
qnem  for  grinding  their  com,  and  an  oven  for  bakings 
Their  inmates  were  deoently  dressed,  cleanly  in  their  ^pear- 
anc^  and  all  employed  in  some  useful  occupation.  In 
others,  however,  we  could  remark  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  sheepskins  and  wigwams  of  their  ancestors;  but  this,  we 
were  given  to  understand,  was  confined  to  the  more  recent 
recruits,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  example  of  the  othera 
would  soon  wean  them  from  their  ancient  habits* 

<<  The  number  of  Hottentots  at  present  on  the  list  of  the 
institution,  was  stated  to  us  at  thirteen  hundred  souls.  A 
portion  of  land  equal  to  one  farm,  or  three  miles  square,  is 
allotted  for  their  support  Thb  allotment,  which  gives  about 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  souls  for  every  square  mile,  though 
more  liberal  than  what  obtains  either  in  France  or  England, 
is  by  &r  too  scanty,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in 
general;  and  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  Colony,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the 
square  miles  are  to  the  souls  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 
This  restriction  has,  however,  one  good  effect;  it  prevents 
the  Hottentots  from  withdrawing  altogetiier  from  the  service 
of  the  farmers,  a  step  which  would  create  much  embarass- 
ment  during  the  busy  periods  of  spring  and  autumn.  The 
greater  part  of  the  able-bodied  men,  accordingly,  quit  the 
village  at  those  seasons,  and  hire  themselves  out  to  work  on 
the  neighbouring  farms. 

^^  Some  of  the  young  Hottentot  girls  are  instructed  by  the 
matrons  in  needle*-work,  and  the  produce  of  their  industry  is 
in  great  demand  among  the  country  vrouws.  Strangers,  also^ 
who  casually  visit  the  establishment,  provide  themselves  with 
specimens  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  of  the  cutlery-work, 
executed  here  with  uncommon  neatness,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  their  friends  what  a  Hottentot  can  do.  All  this  id 
very  foolish.  The  world  is  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
nature  has  not  measured  the  human  intdlect  by  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  or  the  degrees  of  latitude;  and  that  the  African 
requires  nothing  but  instruction  to  render  his  intellectual,  as 
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well  as  his  mechanical  talents,  equal  to  those  of  the  Europsean, 
who  has  so  long  oppressed  him,  under  the  plea  of  his  being 
an  inferior  animal.  That  the  Hottentot  is  not  by  nature  de- 
ficient in  mechanical  talents,  any  one  may  be  convinced,  who 
will  visit  this  establishment;  and  his  intellectual  capacity  is 
placed  equally  beyond  dispute  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
rising  generation  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning. 
The  school  is  a  recent  institution,  commenced  under  the 
patronage  of  the  late  Governor,  Sir  John  Craddock.  The 
system  of  instruction  followed  is  that  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 
Little  did  that  ingenious  quaker  imagine  that  his  invention, 
opposed  as  it  was  by  the  united  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
bigotry  of  England,  should  witiiin  so  short  a  time  penetrate 
to  the  fiEtrthest  extremity  of  Africa ;  and  shed  its  benignant 
l^ht  on  the  most  wretched  portion  of  the  human  race. 

^^  On  the  motives  that  dictated  the  establishment  of  the 
Moravian  Mission,  and  the  plan  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  conducted,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion;  both  are 
entitled  to  unqualified  approbation ;  yet  so  unpropitious  are 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  that  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  aggra- 
vate the  misery  it  was  its  object  to  lighten.  The  population 
of  the  Colony  consists  of  two  races  of  people ;  the  white,  or 
descendants  of  Europaeans,  and  the  black,  or  Hottentots, 
who  are  parcelled  out  among  the  former,  and  serve  them  in 
the  capacity  of  menials.  Thinly  scattered  over  a  prodigious 
extent  of  territory,  and  repelled,  by  natural  difficulties, 
but  much  more  by  positive  enactments,  beyond  the  reach  of 
justice,  the  distant  Colonists  live  in  a  state  of  independence, 
over  which  the  government  has  no  effective  control.  Hence 
they  have  usurped  full  authority  over  the  rights,  and  not 
unfrequoitly  over  the  lives  of  their  dependents;  and  the 
capricious  exercise  of  it,  we  can  easily  imagine,  has  been  the 
source  of  no  small  portion  of  misery  to  the  latter.  Laws 
have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  curb 
this  abuse ;  but  laws  issued  without  the  power  of  enforce- 
ment, are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  restrain  abuse, 
from  that  sort  of  vindictive  pleasure  which  men  often  feel,  in 
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showing  their  contempt  of  law,  when  they  can  do  it  with 
impunity. 

<<  Under  snch  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
scheme  of  instructing  the  Hottentots  is  radically  wrong, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  with  such  an  arrangement  as  shall 
place  them  permanently  beyond  the  power  of  their  masters. 
Situated  as  they  are  at  present,  its  only  effect  will  be  to  add 
to  the  other  bad  passions,  of  which  they  have  been  so  long 
the  victims,  that  of  envy  at  their  superior  attainments.  An 
instructed  and  intelligent  race  of  people,  serving  another 
race  which  is  neither  intelligent  nor  instructed,  would  be  a 
monster  in  human  society,  of  which  there  is  no  example  on 
record.  To  instruct  the  menial,  without  first  instructing  the 
master,  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  If  this  devoted  race  is 
to  experience  any  alleviation  of  its  misery  during  the  future 
part  of  its  progress  to  extinction,  it  must  be  effected  by  in- 
fusing the  principles  of  humanity  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  hold  its  destiny  in  their  hands. 

*^  It  is  nonsense  to  dissemble.  We  may  safely  prognosticate 
the  speedy  annihilation  of  the  Hottentot  race,  by  the  natural 
progress  of  society,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  a  population,  with 
which  it  can  neither  mix  nor  amalgamate.  Who  is  there, 
indeed,  that  cannot  discern  from  a&r  the  fate  of  America 
impending  over  the  whole  of  this  continent?  When  the 
energy,  the  industry,  and  the  genius  of  Europe  are  pitted 
against  the  ignorance,  the  indolence,  and  the  apathy  of 
Africa,  the  final  issue,  though  it  may  be  distant^  cannot  be 
doubtful :  and  if  such  a  revolution  could  be  effected  in  the 
progress  of  time,  and  without  those  wars  and  convulsions  that 
usually  attend  the  collision  of  nations,  is  it  not — ^  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished  ? ' 

^<  We  left  Bavians  lUoof  at  four  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  retraced  our  way  to  De  Tait's,  where,  having  rested  till 
one  o'clock,  we  mounted  again,  and  proceeded  to  join  our 
party  at  the  Branaa  Valley,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evenings 
after  a  ride  of  fifty-one  miles.  This  valley,  or  rather  plain, 
is  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  three  miles  in  extent,  overgrown 
with  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  harbouring 
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flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  berons,  snipes,  hammerkops, 
sand-larks,  and  pipers.  It  is  fed  by  a  stream  of  tepid  water 
that  issues  from  the  base  of  a  low  rugged  mountain,  branch- 
ing from  the  great  chain  already  mentioned.  The  water 
oozes  out  imperceptibly  through  a  clear  sandy  bottom, 
twenty  yards  by  ten  in  diameter,  and  converted,  by  an  artifi- 
cial embankment,  into  a  pool  two  feet  deep,  from  which  it 
escapes  in  a  rapid  stream,  of  sufficient  volume  to  turn  the 
largest  mill.  In  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  pool,  the 
mercury  stood  at  143^.  The  water  is  entirely  void  of  colour, 
taste,  or  smell,  and,  when  cooled,  is  not  distinguishable  from 
the  purest  spring  water.  It  dissolves  soap,  and  is  used  by 
the  family  settled  in  the  vicinity  for  all  culinary  purposes. 
Along  with  the  water,  a  vast  quantity  of  gas  is  discharged, 
which  ascends  in  large  bubbles,  and  agitates  the  surface  of 
the  pool  as  if  it  was  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  Whether  it  is 
merely  atmospheric  air,  or  a  gas  of  still  greater  purity,  I 
had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
that  it  possesses  no  deleterious  quality,  from  the  number  of 
nests  of  the  Laxia  sulphurata  which  we  saw  suspended  from 
the  lower  branches  of  some  White  Poplars  stretched  over  the 
pool,  and  constantly  enveloped  in  its  steam. 

**  Vegetation  is  nowhere  more  luxuriant  than  on  the 
border  of  this  spring.  Even  the  bottom  of  the  pool  is  tufted 
with  ConfervcB;  and  the  embankment  is  covered  with  a  species 
of  Cypertis,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  contact  with  the  water. 
Close  along  the  margin  of  the  pool,  I  remarked  the  Arum 
esculentumj  Leersia  thermalis,  {Carth.)  Dodoruea  angustifblia^ 
JRkus  angtistijblium,  and  Aspidium  teneUum^  (Cktrm.)  Haifa  mile 
from  the  source,  and  at  the  temperature  of  102^,  the  Menyanr 
thes  indicOf  Typha  emgusttfoHoy  and  various  species  of  ScirpuSf 
JimcuSj  and  Cyperus^  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  stream.  In  a 
ditch  not  far  from  the  hot  spring,  I  found  the  Isnardia  pa- 
bistris,  a  plant  hitherto  unknown  as  a  native  of  Africa. — 
Sportsmen  must  be  on  their  guard  in  approaching  this 
spot,  to  which  they  are  allured  by  the  quantity  of  snipes 
that  harbour  in  the  marsh.  We  lost  one  of  our  best 
pointers   the  very  evening  we  arrived.     In   attempting  to 
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cross  the  streflm,  near  its  source,  the  poor  animal  was  scalded 
to  death. 

"  On  the  17th  we  resumed  our  journey,  leaving  the  Branaa 
Valley  early  in  the  morning,  and  passed  through  an  exten- 
sive, well-watered,  and  fertile  plain,  called  the  Goudinie. 
This  plain  is  crossed  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  by  the  Breede 
River,  and  by  several  less  considerable  streams,  all  of  them 
flowing  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  with  ease  over  the  inteijacent  grounds.  After  a  ride 
of  three  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Feld  Comet 
Gabriel  Hugo.  During  our  journey,  we  met  numbers  on 
their  way  to  a  Vendutie,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Goudinie.  These  sales  afibrd  the  only  opportunity  the 
Colonists  have  of  assembling  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  are  therefore  attended  by  ten  times  the  number  that 
have  any  idea  of  making  purchases.  On  such  occasions,  it 
is  the  usual  custom  to  provide  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the 
crowd,  followed  by  a  copious  libation  of  wine  and  strong 
liquors;  the  latter  sometimes  with  an  eye  to  a  brisker 
competition  among  the  bidders,  as  was  probably  the 
case  here,  in  one  instance  at  least  that  came  to  our  know- 
ledge, where  a  common  slave,  with  his  wife  and  one  infant^ 
were  purchased  at  the  enormous  sum  of  nineteen  thousand 
guilders. 

"  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  Cornet's  house,  our  cart  broke 
down,  and  one  of  its  wheels  was  shattered  to  pieces.  At 
any  other  stage  of  our  journey,  such  an  accident  would  have 
left  us  in  an  awkward  predicament.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
waggon-maker  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  undertook 
to  repair  our  vehicle,  and  effected  it  in  two  days.  This  man 
affords  a  striking  proof  that  the  boors  do  not  all  merit  the 
sweeping  charge  of  idleness  and  want  of  industry  that  has 
been  preferred  against  them.  He  is  himself  an  expert  black- 
smith, and  has  brought  up  his  two  sons  as  carpenters.  With 
very  little  assistance  from  a  few  slaves  in  the  simpler  and 
subordinate  parts,  they  make  the  best  wagons  perhaps  in  the 
Colony,  for  which  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  than  Aey 
can  supply.     He  showed  us  a  horse-waggon  which  be  built 
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finr  the  use  of  his  own  fiunUy,  and  for  which  he  refiised  a 
thousand  Rix^-dollars. 

<<  In  the  boor's  house,  the  best  apartment  is  alway^s  reserved 
for  strangers.  It  is  usually  fiirnished  with  more  than  one 
bed,  and  will  accommodate  a  pret^  numerous  party,  pro- 
vided they  conform  to  the  country  fashion  of  turning  in,  two 
or  three  together.  With  the  ample  materials  they  possess, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  colonial  system  of  cookery 
were  a  little  more  varied.  It  never  passes  the  limits  of 
stewed  and  boiled*  Of  the  art  of  roasting  they  have  no  con- 
ception ;  and  the  beaf-steak  and  mutton-chop  are  known  only 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  colony,  where  they  are  broiled  by  the 
yard,  after  the  primitive  manner  of  the  Hottentots.  They 
have  a  variety  of  vegetables  for  the  table,  but  appear  to  set 
no  great  value  on  them,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  their  bread.  There  is,  however,  one  vegetable 
which  you  never  miss;  that  is  cucumber,  garnished  with 
slices  of  onion,  and  floating  in  a  sauce  compounded  of  oil, 
vinegar,  and  pepper,  poured  on  boiling  hot 

<<  Each  cover  is  furnished  with  a  white  napkin ;  but  the 
duty  of  its  office  is  executed  by  a  deputy,  the  Vaatdockj  (dish- 
clout,)  which  circulates  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  while  the  other  is  kept  carefully  folded  up,  to  be 
paraded  again  at  next  meal.  The  carving-knife  and  fork  have 
not  yet  penetrated  beyond  the  isthmus ;  nor  is  the  table  iiir- 
nisfaed  with  supernumeraries  even  of  the  common  sort  Every 
person  takes  his  own  knife  and  fork  to  carve  what  stands 
before  him;  the  dish  is  then  sent  round,  and  each  sticks  his 
fork  into  a  portion  of  it  as  it  passes.  Strangers  of  morbid 
delicacy  will  do  well  on  these  occasions  to  help  themselves  to 
all  they  require  when  the  dish  makes  its  first  round,  as 
the  boor  is  not  very  particular  in  the  uses  to  which  he  puts 
his  fork  during  the  repast 

^^  The  character  of  the  Afidcan  peasantry  has  been  a 
&vourite  theme  of  vituperation  to  several  travellers  who 
have  treated  of  this  colony.  One  really  cannot  peruse, 
without  feelings  of  disgust,  the  lectures  of  sloth,  ignor- 
ance^ vulgarity,    and  cruelty,     which    have    been    drawn. 
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Not  that  iDdividaab  may  not  be  found  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,  to  whom  some,  perhaps  all  of  these  epithets 
may  be  applicable,  but  we  must  protest  against  drawmg 
general  and  sweeping  inferences  from  a  few  solitary  facts. 
No  person  ever  dreamed  of  holdmg  up  the  African  boor 
as  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  amiable  and  excellent;  but  he 
will  be  found  at  least  as  far  removed  from  that  of  absolute 
d^ravity,  to  which  some  travellers  would  sink  him.  Au- 
thors lay  on  their  colours  so  thick,  indeed,  touch  and  re- 
touch the  picture  so  often,  that  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  caricature,  and  we  are  instinctively  led  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance.  This  doubt  is  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  hurry  to  ex- 
pose the  portrait  to  view.  The  usual  practice  with  travellers 
is,  first  to  visit  and  study  a  people,  and  then  to  draw  their 
character.  Some  reverse  this  order,  and,  like  the  ingenious 
Irish  historian  who  tacked  the  preface  to  the  end  of  his  work, 
describe  the  character  of  the  boors  before  they  can  be  pro- 
perly  said  to  have  commenced  their  travels. 

"  We  left  Hugo's  on  the  20th,  and,  after  a  ride  of  four 
hours,  arrived  at  Tulbagh.  The  country  through  which  we 
travelled  this  day,  is  overrun  with  the  heath-like  shrub  called 
the  Rhimster  bosch,  {Stoebe  rhinocerotis,)  from  under  cover 
of  which,  we  started  numbers  of  Duyker  antelopes,  Koarhaansy 
{Otis  Afioy)  and  Kewits,  (Charadrius  coronatus.)  Within  a 
mUe  of  each  other,  and  not  far  from  Tulbagh,  we  crossed  the 
sources  of  the  Breede,  and  of  the  Little  Berg  Rivers;  the 
former  of  which,  running  in  an  easterly  direction,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Indian  Ocean;  whUe  the  latter,  taking  an 
opposite  course,  through  the  Reysand  Kloof,  joins  the  Great 
Berg  River,  and  their  united  stream  discharges  itself  into  the 
Adantic.  The  banks  of  the  Breede  River  are  garnished  with 
a  broad  belt  of  the  Metrosideros  angusHfolia,  an  elegant 
shrub,  at  this  season  in  full  flower. 

«  Respecting  the  village  of  Tulbagh,  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion.  During  the  intervening 
period  of  nine  years,  no  improvement  whatever  appears  to 
have   taken  place.     Every  thing  remains  as  it  was,  or  is 
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sikntly  undergoing  that  change  for  the  worse,  which  time^ 
when  left  to  itself,  usually  operates  on  the  works  of  man. 
So  far  as  regards  the  most  indispensable  of  all  things,  a 
command  of  water,  the  choice  of  situation  has  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  The  only  supply,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
is  a  scanty  stream  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  con- 
ducted by  an  open  channel,  and  exposed  to  constant  pollution 
from  all  descriptions  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  adjoining  fields; 
and  firom  the  pigs,  ducks,  and  geese  of  the  village,  which  pass 
their  idle  time  in  it,  as  it  creeps  along  the  street. 

**  We  left  Tulbagh  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  and  crossing  the  mountain  by  a  difficult  path,  called 
the  Old  Kloof,  arrived,  after  a  three  hours'  ride,  at  the  farm 
of  Mr.  De  Witt,  on  the  Four-and-twenty  Rivers.  On  our 
way  thither,  we  passed  another  farm,  the  property  of  an 
En^ishman  of  the  name  of  Edwards.  This  person  had  been 
a  mbsionary,  sent  from  England  to  diffiise  the  new  light 
among  the  Boschmen.  A  short  sojourn  among  those  savages 
appears,  however,  to  have  cooled  his  zeal,  and  given  a  carnal 
turn  to  his  ideas.  He  returned  to  the  Colony,  married  a 
woman  of  some  property,  and  settled  on  this  farm,  where  we 
found  him  collecting  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  that  jdelds 
a  more  substantial  return  than  methodism.  He  coolly 
asked  us  to  walk  into  his  house,  but  seemed  nowise  displeased 
when  we  declined  the  invitation. 

<^  Not  very  long  ago,  an  Englishman  might  travel  over  the 
whole  Colony  without  incurring  any  expense  for  personal 
entertainment.  Of  late,  the  farmers  have  begun  to  make  a 
trifling  charge  on  this  score,  which,  by  removingtheidea  of  obli- 
gation, renders  travelling  among  them  more  pleasant  than  if 
their  entertainment  were  gratuitous.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  this  practice  will  endure  but  a  short  time.  Englishmen 
are  now  settling  in  the  country,  and  their  numbers  will 
speedily  increase.  Their  national  pride  vnll  not  permit  them 
to  accept  of  indemnification  from  a  traveller;  and  their 
Ennq)aean  habits  will  render  them  scrupulous  of  admitting 
him  at  all  without  a  recommendation.  From  such  a  line  of 
ccmdact,  the  boors  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  must 
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be  something  disreputable  in  receiving  strangers  indiscri- 
minately into  their  houses ;  and  will  conform  to  the  practice 
of  those  vhom  they  look  up  to  as  more  enlightened  than 
themselves.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  apprehend  that 
the  Colonists  are  in  a  fisdr  way  of  forfeiting  their  claim  to  the 
only  virtue  that  has  not  yet  been  grudged  to  them. 

<<  After  beating  about  the  Four-and-twenty  Rivers  for  several 
days  to  little  purpose,  we  turned  our  (ace  towards  Capetown, 
where  we  arrived  by  the  route  of  the  Green  Kloof  and 
Zwartland,  after  an  absence  of  about  a  month.  With  the 
exceptions  already  noticed,  the  weather  was  always  dry  and 
oppressively  hot.  In  the  room  in  which  we  slept  at  Tulbagb, 
the  thermometer  stood  one  day  at  109^  A  ride  of  fifty 
miles,  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  such  a  sun,  and  to  their 
more  ardent  reflection  from  a  sandy  road,  without  a  breeze 
to  fan  us,  but  what  was  created  by  our  own  motion,  such  a 
ride  we  had  from  the  Bavians  Kloof  to  the  Branaa  Valley ; 
from  De  Witfs  to  the  Burgher's  Drift;  and  from  thence  to 
Capetown.  They  must  indeed  be  keen  sportsmen  whom  a 
month  (^such  weather,  and  a  few  rides  of  such  length,  would 
not  satiate  with  the  country  amusements  of  the  Ci^.  Our 
party  flagged  in  their  activity  from  day  to  day;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive,  that,  long  before  our  leave  of  absence  had  expired, 
a  proposal  to  return  home  would  have  been  eagerly  embraced, 
if  any  of  them  had  ventured  to  be  the  first  to  make  it:  but 
the  p(»nt  of  honour  kq>t  them  dumb. 

<(  The  country  over  which  we  travelled  is  the  least  interest- 
ing to  an  admirer  of  natural  scenery  that  can  be  imagined: 
a  remark  which  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  extending  to  every 
part  of  the  Colony  that  I  have  seen.  No  country  in  the 
world,  peiliaps,  unites  so  much  boldness  c^outiine  with  such 
unvaried  tameness  of  detail.  This  tameness,  arising  from  the 
disposition  of  the  surface,  becomes  the  more  fiitiguing  to  the 
eye  from  the  total  want  of  wood.  In  the  whole  course  of  our 
travels^  we  did  not  see  a  single  tree  of  nature's  plantings  nor 
a  G^ub  much  taller  than  one  of  ourselves.  In  the  mountain 
ravines,  you  sometimes  meet  with  stumps  which  show  that  trees 
of  A  considerable  size  did  formerly  grow  there;  but  noduog 
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of  that  sort  can  be  traced  on  the  acclivities  of  the  hills,  or  the 
interjacent  plains.  These  seem  to  have  always  been  as  desti- 
tute of  wood  as  they  are  now.  The  want  of  wood  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  Colony  ere  long,  as  no  trace  of  coal  has 
yet  been  detected,  nor,  from  the  geological  character  of  the 
country,  is  there  any  hope  of  its  existence.  Fuel  is  already 
among  the  most  expensive  articles  of  housekeeping  in  Cape- 
town :  I  may  venture  indeed  to  say,  that,  in  some  of  the  most 
respectable  &milies  there,  the  diet  costs  less  than  the  firewood 
required  to  dress  it'* 

[To  be  canimued] 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  MALAYAN  PLANTS, 
By  WILLIAM  JACK. 

No.  II. 
iQmtinued  Jhm  Vol.  I.  p.  290.] 


DIDYMOCARPUS.     WaU. 

Calyx  5-fidus.  Corolla  infundibuliformis,  labio  superiore 
brevi,  inferiore  3-lobo.  Stamina  5,  nunc  4,  quorum  2  vel 
4  fertilia.  Capsula  siliquaeformis,  pseudo-4-locularis9  bi- 
valvis;  dissepimenti  contrarii  lobi  valvulis  parallel!  iis- 
demque  aemuliy  (ideoque  fructum  bicapsularem  mentien- 
tes)  margine  involuto  semiiiifero.  Semina  minuta,  nuda, 
pendula. 
Herbae  vUlostB,  resinoso-^landuliferiB,  oromaiukB. 
Genus  Bigfwniaceisj  Broum,  adxnissa  Incarvilleaj  adsocianduniy 
huicque  proximum.  fValL 

I  am  indebted  for  the  above  character  of  this  hitherto  un- 
published genus  to  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
has  ascertained  five  species,  natives  of  Nepaul ;  the  four  fol- 
lowing have  been  since  discovered  in  the  Malay  Islands. 

DIDYMOCARPUS  CRINITA.     W.  J. 

Erecta,  pilosa,  foliis  longis  spathulatis  acutis  serratis  subtus 
rubris,   pedunculis    2-5   axillaribus  unifloris  basi    cum 
petiolo  coeuntibus,  staminibus  duobus  fertilibus. 
Timmi.     Malay. — Native  of  the  forests  of  Pulo  Penang. 
— Boot  long  and  tapering.     Stem  short,  erect,  thick,  rough 
beneath  with  the  vestiges  of  fallen  leaves.     The  whole  plant 
is  covered  with  hairs.    Leaves  alternate,  crowded,  subsessile, 
long,  spathulate,  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  acute,  obtuse 
at  the  base,  serrated,  rugose,  hairy,  brownish-green  above, 
purplish-red  beneath ;  middle  nerve  strong  and  thick,  form- 
ing a  short  petiole  at  the  base.     Stipules  none.     Peduncles 
2-5  in   each   axil,   one-flowered,  round,   two  inches  long, 
uniting  at  the  base  into  a  short,  thick,  unilateral  rachis. 
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densely  pilose  and  adhering  beneath  to  the  petiole.  BracU 
linear,  2,  alternate  on  each  peduncle.  Caiyx  5-parted,  hairy, 
reddish,  lacinias  erect,  linear,  acnte,  the  upper  one  smaller. 
Corolla  white,  tbged  with  purple  externally,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  infundibuliform ;  tube  somewhat  gibbous  at 
the  base,  incurved,  expanding  above;  limb  bilabiate ;  upper 
lip  2-lobed;  lower  3-lobed,  larger,  internally  streaked  with 
yellow,  all  the  segments  roundish,  obtuse,  not  very  unequaL 
Stamens  inserted  within  the  tube,  2  fertile,  with  the  rudiments 
of  2  abortive  ones,  the  former  scarcely  so  long  as  the  corolla, 
conniving  at  their  ^mmits.  Anthers  composed  of  two  divari- 
cating, transverse  lobes.  Ovarium  linear,  surrounded  at  the 
base  with  a  white,  tubular,  entire  nectarial  ring  or  cup,  and 
produced  into  a  tomentose  ^le  of  the  same  length  as  the 
stamens.  Stigma  obtuse,  truncate.  Capsule  long,  linear, 
silique-shaped,  cylindrical,  acute,  somewhat  tomentose,  an 
inch  long,  2-valved,  2-celled ;  dissepiments  contrary,  with  2 
lobes  which  are  parallel  to  the  valves,  revolute,  and  seed* 
bearing  at  their  margins,  and  which  part  the  cells  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  4r-celled  siliqua. 
Seeds  numerous,  naked,  small,  and  subrotund. 

OBs.r  The  deep  red  colour  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  crested  disposition  of  the  flowers  in  their 
axils,  render  this  a  very  remarkable  species.  The  asstivation 
is  imbricate,  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  lower  lip  being  the 
outermost.  The  genus  is  neariy  related  to  Incarvillea,  but 
differs  in  having  simple  naked  seeds. 

DIDYMOCARPUS  REPTANS.  W.  J. 
Prostrata,  reptans,  foliis  ellipticis  crenulatis,  pedunculis  1-3- 
axillaribus  unifloris,  staminibus  duobus  fertilibus. 
Timmi.  Kichil.  Malay. — In  the  forests  of  Pulo  Penang, 
with  the  preceding. — Stem  prostrate,  round,  villous,  striking 
root  at  every  joint,  often  a  foot  in  length.  Leaves  lying  flat, 
opposite,  petiolate,  oblong-oval  or  elliptic,  rather  obtuse, 
sometimes  slighdy  cordate  at  the  base,  slightly  crenate, 
covered  with  white  hairs,  green  above,  paler  and  sometimes 
reddish  beneath.    Petioles  villous.    Peduncles  1-3,  axillary, 
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l-flovered»  erect,  as  long  as  the  leaves,  pilose^  furnished  wkh 
2  bracts  near  the  summit.  Calyx  5-parted,  with  erect,  acute 
lacinise,  the  uppermost  smaller.  Corolla  white,  infundibuli- 
form,  bilabiate,  similar  to  that  of  Z>.  crinita,  but  smaller,  as 
is  the  whole  plant  Stamens  2  fertile,  conniving  above, 
2  sterile.  Jnthers  approximate^  reniform,  2-cellecL  Nectary 
surrounding  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  obsoletely  5-toothed  at 
the  margin.  Styk  equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigma  simple. 
CcqMuk  long,  straight,  silique-shaped,  pseudo-4-locular,  as  in 
the  genus.    Seeds  numerous,  naked. 

DIDYMOCARPUS  CORNICULATA.     TV.  J. 

Erecta,  foliis  alternis  obovatis  acuminatis  serratis,  floribus 
diandris  fitsciculatis  secundis  super  pedunculum  axillarem 
elongatum. 

Found  at  Tapanooly  in  Sumatra. — Stem  nearly  erect,  1-2 
feet  high,  herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby,  villous.  Leaves 
alternate,  petiolate,  obovate,  acuminate,  narrowing  to  the 
base,  serrated,  pilose  above,  villous  below.  Pedundes  axil- 
lary, solitary,  elongated,  bearing  several  dense  fascicles  of 
flowers,  all  turned  to  one  side,  depressed,  or  bent  at  an  angle 
to  the  peduncle,  and  spreading  in  a  kind  of  half-cirde,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Lotus  comiculatus.  JEJowers  many, 
white;  pediceb  articulate  below  the  caljnc,  covered,  as  well 
as  the  calyx,  with  glandular  hairs.  Bracts  linear,  acute. 
Calyx  5-parted,  segments  linear.  Corolla  white,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx,  infundibullform,  wide  at  the  faux;  limb  some- 
what oblique,  bilabiate,  the  lower  lip  longer,  3-lobed.  Stamens 
2,  connected  above  by  their  anthers,  whose  lobes  are  trans- 
verse. Styk  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  capitate.  Qgh 
sule  silique-shaped,  2-celled;  cells  bipartite,  (as  if  4.-locu]ar,) 
2-valved,  generally  bursting  at  one  side,  many-seeded.  Seeds 
naked. 

The  disposition  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  is  peculiar;  the 
capsules  spreading  horizontally,  like  radii,  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, of  which  the  peduncle  is  the  axis. 
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DIDYMOCARPUS  FRUTESCENS.  W.  J. 
Caule  suf&utescente  erecto,  foliis  oppositis  loDge  petiolads 
orato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  sapra  glabris  subtas  canes- 
centibas,  floribus  axiUaribns  fiisciculatis  didynamis. 
Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — Stem  generally  simple,  suflru- 
tescent,  densely  covered  with  ferruginous  appressed  scales, 
or  chaffy  hairs.  Leaves  opposite^  long-petioled,  ovato-lan- 
ceolate,  acuminate,  attenuated  to  the  base,  slightly  serrated, 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  smooth  above,  hoary  and  tomentose 
beneath,  with  appressed  hairs.  Petioles  three  inches  long, 
furrowed  above,  thickened  at  the  base,  villous.  Stipules  none. 
Peduncles  axillary,  fascicled,  1-3-flowered,  shorter  than  the 
petioles,  purplish.  Bracts  lanceolate,  acute.  Calyx  tomen- 
tose with  glandular  hairs,  tubular,  5-parted,  laciniae  linear, 
spreading  above.  Corolla  white,  tomentose  without,  like  the 
calyx,  much  Icmger  than  it,  infundibuliform,  incurved;  all 
the  ladnias  subrotund,  obtuse.  Stamens  4,  didynamous, 
arcuate,  approximate  at  their  summits,  each  pair  connected 
by  their  anthers.  The  filaments  of  the  upper  pair  are  thick* 
ened  below  their  middle.  Anthers  white,  adnate  to  the  fila- 
ments, consisting  of  two  lobes  nearly  parallel.  Style  the 
length  of  the  stamens.  Stigma  truncate.  Capsule  long, 
linear,  silique-shaped,  2-valved,  2-celled,  cells  2-parted  by 
the  septiform  lobes  of  the  dissepiments,  which  are  revolute 
and  seminiferous  at  their  margins.     Seeds  numerous,  naked. 

SONERILA  ERECTA.*     W.J. 
Tetrandria  Monogykia. 

Erecta,  ramosa,  foliis  Janceolatis  serratis,  racemis  terminali- 
bus  paucifloris,  floribus  sessilibus. 
Summow.  Malay. — Native  of  the  forests  of  Pulo  Penang. — 
iZoo^  fibrous.  Stem  erect,  six  inches  to  a  foot  high,  oppositely 
branched,  round,  tinged  with  red,  fringed  with  two  opposite 
longitudinal  lines  of  hairs,  (like  that  of  Veronica  Chamcedrys,) 
LeaXfes  opposite,  petiolate,  ovato-lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends,   serrated,   villous,   with  erect  hairs,   8-nerved,   green 

*  Thit  gtnoi  betoagt  to  the  famfly  of  Mtlattomacem. 
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above,  reddish  beneath.  Petioles  nearly  smooth.  SHpuks 
none.  Peduncles  terminal,  springing  from  the  centre  of  a 
4-Ieaved  verticil  which  terminates  the  branch,  and  of  which 
two  opposite  leaves  are  smaller.  The  spike  is  unilateral, 
about  4r-flowered,  recurved,  smooth ;  each  flower  sessile  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  clavate  peduncle,  which  is  there  thick- 
ened, and,  as  it  were,  scooped  out  to  receive  it,  and  is  attenu- 
ated downwards  to  the  point  of  insertion  into  the  branch. 
Bracts  none,  or  very  minute.  Calyx  smooth,  trifid,  lacinias 
acute.  Corolla  of  a  light  flesh  colour,  composed  of  3  lanceo- 
late, ovate,  acuminate,  spreading  petals.  Stamens  3,  alterna- 
ting with  the  petals,  erect,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  corolla. 
Anthers  2-celled,  acute,  cordate  at  the  base.  Style  erect, 
equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigma  obtuse.  Ovarium  long,  linear, 
inferior.  Capsule  oblong,  obtusely  3-angled,  3-celled,  3- 
valved,  many-seeded,  the  dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  attached  to  a  central,  columnar,  3-sided  placenta. 

Obs.  This  plant  differs  considerably  in  habit  from  the 
other  species  of  SonerilOj  in  having  an  erect,  slender,  brachiate 
stem,  and  small  lanceolate  leaves,  not  oblique  at  the  base  as 
in  most  of  the  genus.  The  uppermost  leaves  are  quaternate^ 
forming  a  kind  of  involucre  to  the  slender  peduncle  which 
springs  from  their  centre. 

SONERILA  MOLUCCANA.    Roxb. 
Snbcaulescens,  villosa,  foliis  oblique  cordatis  integris  oppositis 

altero  minore,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  racemis  unilater- 

alibus.  Boob.  FL  Ind.  v.  h  p.  122. 
Pouh.  Malay, — Native  of  the  moist  shady  forests  of  Pulo 
Penang. — A  small  herbaceous  plant,  whose  root  is  fibrous, 
and  whose  stem  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches  in  length :  every 
part  is  thickly  covered  with  red  hair.  Leaves  petiolate,  op- 
posite, one  much  smaller  and  rounder  than  the  other,  un- 
equally cordate,  acute,  very  entire,  of  a  deep  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  red  beneath,  with  quintuple  nerves.  Petioles 
round  and  hairy.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles  generally  fi*om 
the  axils  of  the  smaller  leaves,  erect,  bearing  1-3  unilateral, 
somewhat  recurved,  racemes,  and  ftnuished  about  the  middle 
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with  two  small,  oppo$ite,  bracteolar  leaflets.  The  racemes 
are  at  first  revolute,  but  unroll  themselyes  as  the  flowers 
(q)eD.  The  flowers  are  unilateral,  arranged  in  two  rows 
upon  short  pedicels,  each  supported  by  a  linear,  cUiated 
bract.  Calyx  superior,  covered,  as  is  the  rest  of  the  plant,  with 
red  haii[s,  3-parted,  laciniae  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  white, 
composed  of  thr^  petals,  inserted  between  the  divisions  of 
the  calyx,  ovate,  acute,  with  a  few  red  hairs  along  the  middle 
of  the  under  surface.  Stamens  3,  alternating  with  the  petals. 
Filaments  linear,  ascending,  jfnthers  linear,  bending  towards 
the  style,  yellow,  2-celled.  Style  declinate  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  stamens.  Stamens  simple.  Capsule  ovate,  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  hairy,  3-celled,  8-valved,  many-seeded,  the 
dissepiments  opposite  to  the  valves,  the  placentae  peltate, 
pedicellate,  affixed  to  the  axis  of  the  capsule.  - 

RHOPALA  ATTENUATA.     W.  J. 

Tbtrandria  Monogynia. 
ProtedcecB.  Juss.  Sf  Br. 
Foliis  altemis  ovatis  acuminatis,  racemis  axillaribus  ibliis 
longioribus,  pedicellis  geminatis  calycibusque  glabris. 
Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — Arborescent,  with  round,  smooth 
branches.  Learns  Alternate,  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminata 
attenuated  to  the  base,  and  decurrent  on  the  petiole,  10-11 
inches  long,  entire,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  toothlets  near 
the  point,  very  smooth.  Petioles  short,  thickened  at  the  base. 
Capsule  none.  (?)  Spikes  rather  longer  than  the  leaves,  axil- 
lai^y>  cylindrical:  flowers  geminate^  shortly  pedicelled.  Pe- 
rianth 4-leaved,  leaflets  linear,  dilated  and  staminiferous  at 
the  summit,  revolute.  Stamens  4,  inserted  near  the  apex  of 
the  perianth;  filaments  scarcely  any;  anthers  linear,  2-celled. 
Si}^  filiform,  as  long  as  the  corolla;  stigma  davate*  Ovo- 
rium  1-celled,  containing  two  erect  ovtJes. 

RHOPALA  MOLUCCANA.    Br. 

Foliis  alternis  obovatis  obtusiusculis  integerrimis,  racemis 
plernmque  lateralibus,  pedicellis  bifidis  calycibusque 
glabris^ 
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Foand  in  a  garden  at  Polo  Penang.— Arborescent^  with 
grey  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  6*7  inches  long,  obo- 
vate,  (or  cimeately  ovate,)  obtuse,  very  entire,  very  smooth, 
yellowish  green.  Petioles  one  inch  long,  flattened  above, 
thickened  at  the  base.  Spikes  lateral,  generally  below  the 
leaves.  Flowers  geminate,  on  a  bifid  pedicel.  Bracts  very 
small.  Perianth  4*leaved,  leaflets  revolute,  dilated,  and 
8tamen*bearing  at  the  summit.  Sta9nens  4:  anthers  linear, 
nearly  sessile.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  clavate.  Ovaritm 
1-celled,  dispermous. 

Obs.  In  the  preceding,  the  leaves  are  acuminate,  and  the 
flowers  in  pairs,  each  with  its  proper  pedicel ;  in  this,  the 
leaves  are  rounded  and  obtuse  at  the  apex,  and  the  flowers 
are  geminate  on  a  common  pedicel. 

IXORA  PENDULA.    W.  J. 
Nat  Ord.   RuBiACEis, 

Foliis  elliptico-lanceolatis  glaberrimis,  corymbis  longe  pe- 
dunculatis  pendulis. 

Bunga  yarum.  Malay. — Native  of  Pulo  Penang,  &c — ^A 
tftrtfft,  with  smooth,  compressed  branches.  Leaves  opposite, 
shortly  petioled,  11-12  inches  long,  elliptically  lanceolate^ 
rather  obtuse,  very  entire,  very  smooth,  shining  above.  Pe^ 
tioles  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  Stipules  interpetio- 
lar,  broad  at  the  base,  ending  in  a  subulate  point  Corymbs 
terminal,  long^peduncled,  hanging,  trichotomous,  many- 
flowered.  Flowers  red.  Bracts  2,  small,  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  small,  4r-partite,  slightly  tomentose.  CoroOa 
red:  tube  long  and  slender:  limb  4- parted,  lobes  ovate,  Ian* 
ceolate,  rather  acute.  Stamens  spreading.  Style  filiform* 
Stigma  clavate. 

This  is  a  beautiful  species,  at  once  distinguishable  by  its 
long  pendulous  corymbs.  Bunga  yarum  is  the  generic  Malay 
name  of  the  IxorcB. 
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EPITHINIA.     fV.  J. 

Tetrandria  Monoqtnia.    Nat  Ord   Rubiacbjb. 

Ctify^  cylindricu%  superus^  4-dentatus,  persistens.  Corolla 
tiibuIosa»  limbo  patente  4-partito^  buce  yillosa.  Stamina 
exserta.  Stglus  exsertus.  SHgma  bifidum.  Bacca  sulcata, 
dipjrrena,  nucibos  oblongis  dispenniS)  semitie  uno  super 
altarum. 

EPITHINIA  MALAYANA*     W,  J. 

Found  in  mangrove  swamps,  on  the  Island  of  Singapore.— «- 
A  moderate^ized  shtnts  with  brown  hark  and  smooth  branches. 
Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  obovatO)  obtuse^  rounded  at  the 
summit,  attenuated  at  the 'base  into  the  petiole,  rery  entire, 
very  smooth,  almost  without  reins,  shining  above,  paler 
beneath.  PeHoUs  none*  Peduncles  axillary,  dichotomous^  J  L  ^ 
many-flowered,  I -flowered  in  the  bifurcations.  Co/yar  cylin- 
drical, persistent,  almost  endre^  or  obsoletely  4-dentate. 
CoroUa  white;  tube  longer  than  the  calyx;  Kmb spreading,  4* 
parted,  lobes  orate,  rather  acute;  fam  clothed  with  white 
hairs.  Stamens  4,  exserted,  spreading,  inserted  alternately 
with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  filaments  short;  anthers  linear, 
acute,  dark-coloured.  Owry  oblong,  compressed,  2-celled ; 
cjells  S-seeded,  the  one  placed  over  the  other.  Style  exserted. 
Stigma  bifid,  with  thick  linear  lobes.  FruU  inferior,  oblong, 
marked  with  8  deep  longitudinal  furrows,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  containing  %  long,  narrow,  oblong  nuts^  each  with  2 
seeds,  one  placed  above  the  other :  one  of  them  is  sometimes 
abortive. 

Obs.  I  hare  not  been  able  to  refer  this  to  any  known 
tetrandrous  genus :  it  comes  nearest  to  Malanea  of  Aublet, 
but  differs  in  several  essential  characters.  The  position  of 
ths  seeds  is  peculiar. 

MORINDA  TETRANDRA.     JV.  J. 
Nat.  Ord.    RuBiACXifi. 
Tetrandra,  pedunculis  umbellatisterminalibus,  corollis  quadri- 
fidis  intus  hirsutis,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
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Padavara.  Bheed.  MaL  v.  7.  p.  51,  t  27. — Mangkudu 
kichul.     Malay. 

Native  of  the  Malay  Islands^ — A  small,  difiuse  skrvby  with 
long,  slender  branc/ies,  nodose  at  the  bifurottions.  Leaves 
opposite,  shortly  petioled,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  entire^ 
very  smooth,  the  nerves  reddish  below,  and  furnished  with 
ciliated  glands  in  the  axils.  SHptdes  interpetiolar,  truocate. 
Peduncles  5-10,  umbellate,  terminal.  Flowers  aggregate  on 
a  common  receptacle.  Calyx  an  entire  margin,  crowning 
the  ovary.  Corolla  infundibuliform,  4-parted,  the  lacinis 
densely  covered  within  with  long  white  hairs.  Stamens  4, 
shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  alternating  with  its  divisions: 
^filaments  very  short:  anthers  oblong.  Ovary  inferior,  2- 
celled,  4-seeded.  Stigma  bifid.  FruU  subglobose,  yellow, 
composed  of  coadunate  berriesy  angular  by  their  mutual 
compression,  crowned  with  the  vestige  of  the  calyx,  4-seeded : 
seeds  osseous. 

Obs.  Rheede  describes  his  Padavara  to  be  fourteen  feet 
high  :  this  is  the  only  particular  in  which  it  differs  from  my 
plant    In  every  other  respect  they  agree  exactly. 

MORINDA  POLYSPERMA.     W.  J. 
Tetrandra,  pedunculis  axillaribus  et  terminalibus,  corollis  4- 
fidis  intus  hirsutis,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis,  baccis  bilocu- 
laribus  polyspermis ! 

Found  on  the  Island  of  Singapore. — A  shrubs  with  short, 
subdichotomous,  flexuose  branches.  Leaves  opposite,  petio- 
late,  ovate,  acuminate,  obtuse  at  the  base,  very  entire,  very 
smooth,  coriaceous,  flat,  about  three  inches  long.  Stipules 
short,  interpetiolar.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminal;  axil- 
lary ones  opposite;  terminal  ones  from  1-4,  in  a  kind  of 
umbel.  Capitula  few-flowered.  Ccdyx  an  entire  margin. 
Corolla  infundibuliform,  4-parted,  densely  covered  within 
with  white  hairs.  Stamens  4,  shorter  dian  the  corolla: 
^filaments  short:  anthers  linear.  Style  erect  Stigma  bifid. 
Berries  coadunate,  2-celled,  many-seeded !  Seeds  numerous, 
angular. 

Obs.    The  flowers  of  this  species  are  perfectly  similar  to 
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those  of  the  preceding,  but  the  fruit  presents  a  singular 
anomaly  in  being  polyspermous.  Both  differ  so  much  from 
the  other  species  of  MorindOy  that  I  think  they  might  pro- 
perly constitute  a  new  and  distinct  genus. 

EUTHEMIS.  W.J. 
Pentamdria  Monoctnia. 
Cafya^  infenis,  5-phyllus,  Corolld  5-petala.  Stemina  5,  hy- 
pogyna,  antheris  oblongis  acuminatis  apice  poro  dehis- 
centibu£L  Stylus  filiformis  staminibus  sequalis.  Bacca 
5-sperma,  seminibus  circa  axim  dispositis,  oblongis,  intus 
angulatis,  arillo  fibroso  inclusis,  albuminosis,  embryone 
inverso-cylindrico  longitudine  fere  seminis,  radicula  su- 
p^ra. 

JFiruticeSf  foliis  alternis  pulcherrime  striatis  nervis  parallelis, 
racemis  terminalibus,  demum  peracta  floratione,  laterali- 
bus  et  oppositifoliis. 

EUTHEMIS  LEUCOCARPA.  TV.  J. 
Foliis  lanceolatis  pulcbre  spinuloso-serratis,  racemis  basi 
ramosis,  baccis  niveis  globosis. 
Plawan  bruk.  Malay. — Native  of  the  forests  of  Singa- 
pore.— A  shrub  of  uncommon  elegance  and  beauty,  erect, 
4-5  feet  high :  branchlets  round,  smooth,  sometimes  slightly 
angled.  Letcves  alternate,  petiolate,  lanceolate,  acute,  decur- 
rent  on  the  petiole,  spinuloso-serrate,  very  smooth  and 
shining,  beautifully  striated  with  fine  parallel  nerves.  Petioles 
margined,  flat  and  channelled  above,  dilated  at  the  base  into 
a  thick  rounded  prominent  rim,  which  half  embraces  the 
stem.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ciliate,  very  deciduous. 
Racemes  erect,  with  1-2  branches  near  the  base,  at  first 
terminal,  afterwards  lateral  and  oppositifolious,  from  the 
shooting  up  of  the  stem  from  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  < 
Flowers  pedicellate,  generally  in  pairs.  Bracts  ovate,  acute. 
Calyx  inferior,  5-leaved,  spreading,  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse, 
dilate,  the  two  inner  ones  rather  sfmaller.  Cor<Ma  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  purple,  5-petaled,  petals  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  reflexed,  ovato-oblong,  obtuse.    Stamens  5,  in- 
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sorted  below  the  OTsry:  idteniatiDg  vith  these  are  sometimes 
fowd  5  short,  abortive  filaments.  FUameiUs  very  thcurt. 
Antker$  longer,  erect,  conniving  round  the  style,  oblong 
prolonged  into  acumina,  which  are  sometimes  a  little  oon-^ 
torted,  and  which  open  at  their  summits  by  a  pore;  thexells 
are  adnate  below  to  the  sides  of  the  filament.  Oi?ary  oblong^ 
acute.  Style  filiform,  erect,  equal  to  the  stamens.  Stigma 
simple.  Berry  snow-white,  globular,  obscurely  angled,  crowned 
with  the  persistent  stykj  which  is  obliquely  deflexed;  of  a 
spongy  or  fiirinose  substance,  containing  in  the  centre  5  seedSj 
dispersed  round  the  axis,  and  enclosed  in  ariMi  composed  of 
tough  longitudinal  fibres.  Seeds  {pyrenaf)  oblong,  some- 
what renifoim,  hard.  Acumen  conformed  to  the  seed.  Emn 
bryo  inverse,  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  seed.  Cbfyfe- 
dosM  semicylindrioa],  obtuae.  Radick  superior,  longer  than 
the  cotyledons. 

The  branches  are  terminated  by  long  oomiculate  buds,  in 
which  the  gemmation  is  involute. 

EUTHEMIS  MINOR.     W.  J. 
Foliis  angusto-lanceolatis  leviter  serrulatis,  racemis  simplici- 

bus,  baccis  rubris  angulatis  acuminatis. 
Found  at  Singapore  with  the  preceding; — also  on  the  Island 

of  Penang.  JVaO.  in  Sascb.  Fl.  Jnd.  v.  2.  p,  S06. 
A  smaller  skntb  than  the  former,  branched,  smooth* 
Leaves  alternate^  petiolate^  linear,  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse 
with  a  mucro,  attenuated  to  the  petiole,  slightly  serrulate^  very 
smooth,  shining,  findy  striated  with  transverse  veins.  Petioles 
short,  thickened  at  the  base,  channelled  above.  SUpules 
linear,  ciliate.  Racemes  simple^  erect,  at  first  terminal,  be- 
coming afterwards  lateral.  Fksoers  ahernate,  pedioellatcy 
often  in  pairs.  There  is  a  single  leaf-like  brcu^  and  several 
smaller  ones  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels,  less  deciduous  than 
in  the  preceding.  Caiyx  54eaved,  leaflets  ovate,  ciliated. 
Corolla  white,  spreading,  5-petaled ;  petah  lanceolate,  acute. 
Stamens  5,  erect,  conn\ying,  hypogynous:  fibxmenits  very 
short :  anthers  yellow,  oblong,  broader  at  the  base,  2«celledy 
cells  adnate  to  the  sides  of  the  filament,  prolonged  above 
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into  an  acnmen,  opening  at  the  top  by  a  pore.  Owuj  oblongs 
acute.  Stjfle  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigma  simple. 
Berry  red,  5-angled,  acuminate,  composed  of  a  whitish  fari- 
naceous pnlp,  and  containing  5  seedi^  each  enveloped  in  a 
tough  fibrous  arilluSi  and  in  structure  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

CELASTRUS?  BIVALVIS.     W.  J. 

P£NTANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA. 

FoUis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis,  pedunculis  later- 
alibtts  paucifloris,  corollis  nuUis,  capsulis  S-valvibus  mono* 
spermis. 
A  sbrubi  with  smooth  brcmches.  Leaoe$  opposite,  petiolate^ 
lanceolate,  acaminate^  acute  at  the  base,  very  entire,  very 
smooth.  SHjmles  none.  Pecbsndes  lateral,  divaricately  di- 
chotomous,  few-^flowered,  (5-10-fiowered.)  Bracts  small. 
Calfx  5-parted,  bibracteate  at  the  base,  ladniss  roundish, 
imbrioited.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  5,  erect,  united  beneath 
into  a  5-toothed  ring  or  urceolus:  JUaments  flat:  anthers  ob- 
long. Style  erect,  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  truncate. 
Capstde  ovate,  green,  smooth,  crowned  with  the  style,  2- 
valved,  1-celled,  1-seeded :  valves  opening  from  the  base,  and 
felling  off  from  the  seed,  which  is  more  persistent^  and 
remuns  on  the  peduncle.  Seed  ovate,  contained  in  a  beanti- 
fbl  crimson  etriOuSj  which  is  delicately  veined.  Albumen 
cartilaginous,  conformed  to  the  seed.  Embryo  eredj  central, 
as  long  as  the  idburoen.  Cotyledons  flat,  foliaceons,  ovate^ 
obtase.  Radicle  inferior,  obverse  to  the  umbilicus,  much 
shorter  than  the  cotyledons, 

LEUCOPOGON  (STYPHELIA)  MALAYANUM.  W.J. 
Pevtandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Epacridels.    Br. 

Spicis  axillaribus  multifloris  erectis  brevibus,  drupis  globosis 
5-locularibus,    foliis    lanceolatis  mucronatis   subenerviis 
subtus  glaucescentibus. 
Mintada.  Malay.^^Fonnd  abundantly  at  Singapore. — A 

small  branching  shrubj  with  hard  dry  leaves,  exhibiting  the 
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peculiar  character  of  this  &mily.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile, 
lanceolate,  acute,  mucronate,  very  entire, '  very  smooth, 
shining  and  convex  above,  somewhat  glaucous  below,  and  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  appearing  to  be  covered  with 
numerous,  very  minute,  white  dots,  firm,  with  scarcely  per- 
ceptible longitudinal  nerves.  Spikes  axillary,  erect,  much 
shorter  than  the  leaves;  peduncles  somewhat  tomentose. 
Calyx  supported  at  the  base  by  2  oval,  acute,  concave  brads, 
5-leaved,  oblong,  acute;  leaflets  lanceolate,  glaucescent, 
ciliate.  CoroOa  infundibuliform,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  5-fid,  puberulent,  segments  lanceolate,  bearded  above 
beyond  the  base.  Stamens  5,  short,  alternate  with  the 
lacinice.  Filaments  subulate.  Anthers  subpendulous,  marked 
on  each  side  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  simple,  and  bursting 
longitudinally  in  the  manner  so  accurately  described  by  Mr. 
R.  Browfij  Prodr.  Fl.  N.  Holl.  p.  635.  Pollen  globose.  Ovary 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  five  distinct,  erect,  obtuse  scales, 
5-celled,  each  cell  containing  a  single,  oblong  orufe.  Style 
erect,  villous.  Stigma  subglobose.  Z)rt^  baccate,  subglo- 
bose,  5-celled,  cells  1-seeded. 

Obs.  The  discovery  of  this  species  is  remarkable,  as 
forming  an  exception  to  the  general  geographical  distribution 
of  the  EpacridecBj  a  £unily  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Australasia,  or  at  least  to  die  Southern  hemisphere.  Singa- 
pore, situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link  between  Continental 
or  Western  India,  and  the  Islands  of  the  great  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, partakes  of  this  character  in  its  Flora,  which  exhibits 
many  remarkable  points  of  coincidence  with  the  Floras  of 
both  regions.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  resemblances 
between  its  productions,  and  those  of  the  Northern  frontier  of 
Bengal  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  other, 
while  the  present  connects  it  with  the  still  more  distant 
range  of  New  Holland. 
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RAUWOLFIA  SUMATRANA.     fV.  J. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.     Nat  Ord.  ApocYNEiE. 

Foliis  temis  quaternisve  elliptico-oblongis  supeme  latioribus 
glabiis,  floribus  terminalibus  umbellatis,  corollce  fauce  villis 
clausa. 
Tampal  badak,  or  Simbu  badak.    Malay. — Frequent  near 
Bencoolen. — It  grows  to  a  small  TVeey  having  somewhat  the 
habit  and  foliage  of  the  Mangga  hmty  or  Cerbera  Mcmghas. 
The  whole  plant  is  lactescent   JLeaves  verticillate,  generally 
in  three^  sometimes  in  four,  shortly  petioled,  about  six  inches 
long^  elliptic-oblong,   broader  above,  and  terminating  in  a 
short  point,  very  entire,  very  smooth,  rather  firm,  and  having 
nearly  transverse  nerves.   Peduncles  3-4,  uhibellate,  terminal, 
loD^  round  and  smooth,  bearing  compound  umbels  of  small 
white  fiowers.     Calyx  small,  5-lobed.     Corolla  white;  tube 
longer  than  the  calyx;  Umb  spreading,  5-parted,  lobes  sub- 
rotund  ;  faux  closed  with  white  hairs,  which  appear  to  form 
five    tufts.      Stamens  5,    included;  filaments    very    short; 
anthers  yellow,  sagittate,  acute,  conniving  over  the  stigma. 
Ovary  furrowed  on  both  sides,  2-celled,  tetrasporous,  sur- 
rounded by  an  obscurely  5-lobed  nectarial  ring.    Styles  2, 
united  together.    Stigma  peltate,  capitate,  glutinous,  papil- 
lose.   Berry  globose,  smooth,   containing  two  nuts,  which 
are  compressed,  rugose,  gibbous,  and  tapering  towards  the 
top,  subunilocular  with  an  imperfect  dissepiment,  generally 
1-seeded.    Seed  compressed. 

Qbs.  This  species  appears  to  have  considerable  resem- 
blance to  JRauwolfia  nitida,  but  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  its  inflorescence.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  light, 
and  employed  by  the  Sumatrans  for  the  scabbards  of  their 
swords  and  kreesses. 

TACCA  CRISTATA.     W.  J. 
Foliis  indivisis  lato-lanceolatis,  involucro  diphyllo,  umbella 
secunda  cemua  supeme  intra  involucrum  foliolis  duobus 
involucro  duplo  longioribus  stipata. 
Native  of  Singapore  and  Pulo  Penang. — iZoo^  thick  and 
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tuberous,  sending  oak  a  namber  of  fibres.  Leaves  nearly 
two  feet  loogy  numerous,  radical,  erect,  petiolate,  oyato- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  smooth.  Petioles  sheathing  at  the* 
base.  Sccq>e  er^ct,  round,  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
striated,  smooth.  Flowers  peduncled,  all  drooping  to  one 
side;  peduncles  subumbellate,  arranged  transversely  in  two 
parallel  rows,  and  uniting  into  a  kind  of  crest,  from  which 
proceed  ten  long,  pendulous  filaments.  Inoohure  S-leaved; 
leaflets  ovate,  acute,  broad  at  the  base,  nervose,  purplish, 
twice  as  long  as  the  peduncles,  the  upper  one  erect,  the 
lower  reflexed  and  bent  down  by  the  drooping  flowers. 
From  within  the  upper  leaflet  of  the  involucre  spring  two  erect 
fclioles,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  the  involucre,  obovate, 
attenuated  below  into  straight,  flat,  deep-purple,  petiolar 
ungues,  acute  at  the  apex,  pale-coloured,  with  purplish 
nerves.  Periofdh  superior,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  cam- 
panulate  and  somewhat  ventricose,  rather  contracted  and 
three-cornered  at  the  mouth,  where  it  is  also  striated ;  Knib 
6-parted,  somewhat  reflexed;  laciniae  hyalin^  oblong,  broad, 
obtuse,  the  tliree  interior  ones  larger.  Corolla  none.  Stamens  0, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  and  opposite  to  the  lacinise. 
Filaments  broad  at  the  base,  arching  upwards  into  a  vaulted 
cucuUus,  within  which  the  anthers  are  concealed.  Anthers 
adnate,  2-lobed.  Style  thick,  shorter  than  the  stamens,  with 
six  prominent  angles.  Stiffma  flat,  umbilicate,  orlncular,  61- 
rayed,  S  akemate  sinuses  deeper.  Berty  ovat^  6-angled, 
1-celled;  seeds  numerous,  attached  to  three  parietal  recep- 
tacles. 

Qbs.  This  approaches  to  T.  mteffri/bUOf  Curt  BoL  Mag* 
t  1488;  but  is  a  much  larger  plant,  and  abundantly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  9-leaved  involucre,  the  long  erect  leaflets 
within  it,  and  the  flowers  drooping  to  one  side. 

VERATRUM?  MALAYANUM.     W.J. 
Foliis  radicalibus  lanceolatis,  scapis  erectis  verticiilato^ni- 
culatis,  baccts  trilocularibus. 
Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — An  erect,   herbaceous   plant 
Leavesndicsi^  !Mr  feet  long,  petiolate,  lancec^te,  acuminate. 
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attenuated  into  a  petiole  at  the  base^  very  entire>  tomentosa* 
striated  with  parallel  nerve^^  which  mo  nearly  longitudinally, 
but  diverge  from  a  central  one.  Petioles  canaliculate^ 
obtoaely  carinate,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Scape  erect,  round, 
tomentoae,  .  verticillately  panicled.  Peduncka  alternately 
9einirerticillate»  divaricate,  and  spreading.  Flowers  sessile: 
on  bermaiJirodite  or  male  plants  fascicled,  on  female  ones  sdi- 
tary.  Beneath  each  semiverticil  is  a  large  floral  lea^  which  ia 
avate,  acute,  and  contracted  at  the  base  into  a  flat,  straight 
petiole-like  unguis^  which  embraces  the  stem.  Perianih  Or 
parted;  the  3  inner  laciniae  petaliform,  white,  spreading. 
SUimmsei  JUaments  flat,  dilated  at  the  base.  %&s  3,  short. 
SUffmas  3.  In  the  female  plant,  the  calyx  embraces  a  globular 
berrp  which  is  3-celled,  each  cell  1-seeded. 

Qna.  The  true  place  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  ambiguoas^ 
and  I  am  doubtftil  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  genniae 
species  of  VerairuaL  It  does  not,  however,  agree  exactly 
with  any  other  genus  of  the  same  &mily ;  in  habit  it  is  some* 
what  like  AUsmcu 

MEMECYLON  CiERULEUM.     W.  J. 

OCTANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA. 

Foliis  cordatis  amplexicauUbus»  pedunculis  axillaribus  bra^- 
vibus»  pedicellis  oppositis  divaricatis  brevibus,  fryctibua 
Qvatis. 

Kulit  nipees.  Malay, — Native  of  Pulo  P^nang. — A  hand* 
some  shrub,  10-12  feet  high,  with  round,  smooth  branches. 
Leaves  opposite,  snbsessile,  about  five  inches  long,  -cordate, 
amplexicaul,  oblong,  acute,  v^ry  entire,  margin  reflexed, 
coriaceous,  very  smooth,  deep  green  and  shining  above^ 
lateral  nerves  incon^icuous,  uniting  at  their  extremities  into 
a  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the  margin.  Si^Mtles  none. 
P#AaidSes  axillary,  solitary,  short,  few^flowered:  pedkeh 
short  and  thick,  opposite^  sotMwhat  vertieillate,  divaricate^ 
forming  a  kind  of  corymbiform  head.  Uataers  blue;  bracts 
opposite,  short,  acute.  Calyx  superior,  coloured,  smooth, 
nearly  entire,  becoming,  by  age,  more  distinctly  4-toothed» 
Corolla  deep  blaev  4-petaled,  qpreading;  peiaU  broad,  ovate^ 
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acute.  Stamens  8,  erect,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  Filaments 
short  Anthers  blue,  attached  by  their  middle,  horizontal, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  head  of  an  axe,  with  a  knob 
behind ;  cells  parallel  on  the  anterior  edge.  Before  expan- 
sion, the  anthers  are  bent  downwards,  (somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  MetasbmuB,)  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  germen  and 
bottom  of  the  calyx  are  marked  with  their  impressions,  of 
which  the  four  inner  are  the  deepest;  the  ridges  between 
them  form  eight  sharp,  prominent  rays,  and  there  are  eight 
other  less  conspicuous  lines,  formed  by  the  faces  of  the 
bilocular  anthers.  Ovary  ovate,  1-celled,  containing  6-S  erect 
ovules.  Style  filiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Stigma  agute.  Berry  cortical,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
calyx,  ovate,  a  little  oblique  at  the  base,  1-seeded,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  abortive  ovules  surrounding  the  umbilicus. 
Seed  ova^e,  umbilicate  at  the«  base  and  a  little  oblique. 
JJbumen  none.  Embryo  erect  Cotyledons  membranaceous, 
contortuplicate.  Radicle  cylindrical,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
seed,  obverse  to  the  umbilicus. 

Obs.  The  different  species  of  Memecylon  have  not  been 
well  defined  by  authors :  this  appears  to  differ  from  M.  corda- 
tum,  Lamarck,  and  M.  ffrande,  Retz,  or  Nedum  schetti^  Rheed. 
Mai.  V.  2.  p.  21.  t  15,  in  having  ovate,  not  globose,  firuit,  and 
in  the  flowers  not  being  umbelled.  In  the  latter,  the  flowers 
are  small,  yellow,  and  numerous;  in  this,  they  are  larger, 
blue,  and  much  fewer  in  number. 

LAURUS  PARTHENOXYLON.  *     W.  J. 

Enneandria  Monogynia. 

Foliis  venosis  ovatis  acuds  petiolatis  subtus  glaucis,  paniculis 

brevibus  paucifloris  axillaribus  et  lateralibus,  fructu  glo- 

boso  calyci  truncato  insidente. 

Kayo  Gadis.   Malay. — Abundant  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra. 

— ^A  lofty  timber  tree.    Bark  brown  and   rough.     Leaves 


*  "  For  AD  aocount  of  a  Dearly-^dlied  species,  see  a  paper  of  Dr.  Walllch,  on  the 
Nipal  Camphor  and  Sassafiraa  Tree,  (Laurus  glandvKfera,  WalL,)  in  the  Transac- 
tloot  of  the  Medkal  and  Fhydoal  Society  of  Calcatta,  toI  ].'* 
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alternate^  rather  long-pedoled,  ovate,  acute,  often  acuminate 
and  varying  in  breadth,  about  three  inches  long,  entire,  with 
somewhat  revolute  edges,  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  nerves 
lateral  and  irregularly  alternate.  Petioks  round,  an  inch 
long.  Peduncles  from  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  axillary  or  lateral,  terminated  by  a  short,  few- 
flowered  panicle,  and  generally  longer  than  the  young  leaves 
from  whose  axils  they  spring.  Bracts  none.  Perian^ 
funnel-shaped,  6-parted,  yellowish.  Stamens  9,  arranged  in 
two  rows,  the  outer  six  naked,  the  inner  tbree  furnished  at  the 
base  with  two  yellow  glands:  filaments  flat:  anthers  adnate, 
the  cells  opening  with  a  longitudinal  valve  or  operculum. 
Style  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  obtuse,  4-comered. 
Drupe  seated  on  the  enlarged  cup-shaped  persistent  truncated 
base  of  the  perianth,  globose,  containing  a  1-seeded  nuL 
Embryo 'my^rse.  Cb^yfeebn^  hemisphaerical.  JSoefu^  superior, 
within  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons. 

Obs.  This  species  has  considerable  affini^  to  L.  cupularia. 
The  fruit  has  a  strong  balsamic  smell,  and  yields  an  oil, 
which  is  considered  useful  in  rheumatic  aflfections,  and  has 
the  same  balsamic  odour  as  the  fruit  itself.  An  infusion  (^ 
the  root  is  drunk  in  the  same  manner  as  Sassafnus,  which  it 
appears  to  resemble  in  its  qualities.  The  wood  is  strong  and 
durable  when  not  exposed  to  wet,  and  in  that  case  considered 
equal  to  Teak.  Kayo  Gadis  signifles  the  Virgin  Tree,  whence 
the  specific  name. 

May  this  not  be  the  Oriental  Sassafiras  Wood,  mentioned 
under  the  article  Laurus  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia? 

GOMPHIA*  SUMATRANA.     W.J. 
Decakdria  Monootnia.    Nat  Ord.  Ochnaceje. 
Foliis  lanceolatis  vel    oblongo-ovalibus    acuminatis   obtuse 
denticulatis  nitidis  sub  5-nerviis,  stipulis  intrapetiolaribus 
deciduis,  paniculis  terminalibus. 

*  '<  I  tiroDgly  sotpect  that  the  plant  which  I  have  described  in  Rozbargh's 
FL  ItuL  V.  2.  p.  305,  onder  the  name  of  Euihemu  deganitMiima,  is  a  species  of 
Gitmpkia.  Can  it  be  possibl j  the  Inznriant  shoots  of  Jack*s  species  ?  Ita  leares 
•ra,  without  eKeeptioo,  the  moat  betntiAil  I  have  ever  met  with.'*»iV.  r.,  1890. 
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Sibooni.  Malaf.^^StanBtnL*^A  large  skrwb  or  smidl  it&&^ 
Leaves  alternate^  shordy  pedoled^  eight  or  nine  inches  lon^ 
from  lanceolate  to  oblongK>val)  varying  considerably  in  breadth^ 
from  2-3  inches,  acuminate^  acute  at  the  base,  obtusely  dentin 
ctdate^  very  smooth,  shining,  middlenerve  very  strong,  lateral 
veins  numerous,  transverse,  somewhat  redculated,  delicate^ 
uniting  near  each  margin  into  two  nerves,  which  run  parallel 
to  it  almost  the  whole  length,  and  give  the  leaf  the  appearance 
of  being  5*nerved.  Petioke  very  short  Standee  interpetiolar^ 
broad  at  the  base^  acuminate^  deciduous.  Panicles  terminal, 
not  much  branched;  pedicels  slender,  rarely  solitary,  sur- 
rounded at  their  bases  by  small  acute  bracts.  Cafyx  6* 
leaved,  persistent;  leaflets  6vate,  acute,  smooth,  lucid.  CoroOa 
yellow,  5-petaled^  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx*  Siamens 
10;  fikments  very  short;  anthers  long^  linear,  opening  at  the 
top  by  two  pores.  Styk  as  long  as  the  stamens*  Stigma 
acute.  Ovaries  5,  surrounding  the  base  of  the  style,  and 
elevated  on  a  receptacle.  This  receptacle  enlarges  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  number  of  abortive  ovaries  is  variable; 
sometimes  only  one  comes  to  perfection.  The  berries  are 
drupaceous,  obliquely  reniform,  somewhat  compressed,  l^* 
seeded.    S^  exalbuminous. 

Obs.  This  appears  to  have  so  much  resemblance  to  the 
G.  Malabofica,  DeC;  (Pua  Tqetti  BAeed.  Mai.  p.  108.  t 
68,)  that  I  have  some  hesitation  in  proposing  it  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  points  of  difference  are  the  foUowibg: — the 
leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  Malabar 
species,  which  are  described  as  almost  veinless,  while  in  this, 
the  transverse  veins  unite  into  two  very  distinct  marginal 
nerves,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  could  have  escaped 
observation,  had  they  existed  in  the  other.  The  representar 
tion  of  the  inflorescence  in  Rheede's  figure  is  unintelligible, 
and  his  description  of  it  is  not  much  clearer,  but  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  out,  it  appears  different  from  this.  Further 
examination  of  the  Malabar  plant  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  is  really  distinct,  and  whether  the  diffiar- 
ences  above  noticed  exist  in  the  plant  itself  or  are  mere 
omissions  in  the  description. 
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MURRAYA  PANICULATA. 

Decandria  Monogynia.    Kat.  Ord.  AurantiA. 

Foliolis  ovatis  acnmiDatisi  floribus  termiDalibus  axillaribusque 
subsolitarii%  baccis  oblongis  sspiius  dispermis. 

Chalcas  panicukto,  Ijoiwr.  FL  Coch.  p.  270.— ^CamtiniuiD, 
Rung!>A.  Amb.  v.  5.  p.  26. 1 17. — Kamaning.  Malai^.^^ThiB  is 
an  abundantly  distinct  species  from  JiL  exotica^  though  unac- 
oonntably  confounded  with  it  by  later  authors.  Loureiro 
discriminates  betwe^  them  very  well,  and  bis  description  is 
on  the  whole  good.  Rumphius'  figure  is  bad«  but  preserves 
several  of  the  distinguishing  characters;  particularly  in  the 
inflorescence  and  leaves,  which,  however,  are  not  sufficiently 
acuminate.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree^  and  the  wood 
is  much  .employed  for  the  handles  of  kreesses,  being  capable 
of  receiving  a  fine  polish.  The  leqfksU  are  generally  five^ 
ovate,  terminating  in  a  long  acumen,  which  is  slightly  emar- 
ginate  at  the  point,  shining  and  very  entire,  the  terminal 
one  considerably  the  largest  In  M.  exotica^  the  leai9ets  are 
more  numerous  and  closer,  obovate,  blunt,  and  of  a  much 
firmer,  thicker  substance.  The  flowers  o£  M.  pcadcuUxta  are 
fewer  and  larger  than  those  of  J£  exotica^  and  are  sometimes 
terminal,  generally  one  or  two  together  from  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Ovary  2-celled :  berries  oblong,  reddish,  and 
mostly  containing  2  seeds^  which  are  covered  with  silky 
hairs*  The  berries  of  JIf.  exotica  are  ovate,  and  generally  1- 
seeded.  The  specific  name  pamculata  is  objectionable,  as 
the  flowers  are  much  less  panided  than  in  the  other  species. 

The  Camuniwneinensey  Bmiph*  v*  6.  &  18.  ^  1,  which  is 
commonly  met  with  in  gardens  throughout  the  Malay  Islands, 
is  quite  a  distinct  genus  from  tiie  other  two  Camtmittrnf,  and 
has  been  described  by  Loureiro,  FL  Cochineh,  v.  1.  p.  ITS, 
under  the  name  of 

AGLAIA  ODORATA. 
This  has  a  5-parted  inferior  calpXf  and  5-petaled  corolkL 
Stamens  5,  and  inserted,  in  the  manner  of  the  Meliace(B^  on 
the  inside  of  an  ovate  nectarial  tube,  which  is  contracted  at 
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the  mouth,  and  conceals  the  anikers.  The  stigma  b  \bt^ 
sessile,  simple  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  not  double,  as 
stated  by  Loureiro.  The  aoary  appears  to  be  1-oelled,  and 
to  contain  two  pendulous  cmles.  It  rarely  ripens  its  fruit  in 
these  Islands;  but,  according  to  Loureiro,  it  bears  a  snudl, 
red,  l-se«ded  berry.  Flowers  very  small,  yellow,  and  fra- 
grant, in  small  axillary  panicks. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Hartus  Benghalensis,  p.  18,  this 
plant  is  specified  under  the  name  of  Camunium  sinense^ 
after  Rumphius.  The  Mwrraga  pamculata  above  described 
is  the  true  Kamuning  of  the  Malays,  and  the  name  C 
rinense  is  only  applied  by  Rumphius,  in  the  manner  of  the 
older  botanical  authors,  as  one  of  comparison  and  resem- 
blance, for  want  of  a  better  of  native  origin ;  if,  therefore,  the 
generic  name  Camunium  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  plant  to  which  it  really  belongs,  and  cannot 
be  admitted  for  one  of  a  different  &mily,  not  indigenous  to 
the  Malay  Islands.  On  this  account,  Lioureiro's  name  is  to 
be  preferred. 

RHIZOPHORA  CARYOPHYLLOIDES.     W.  J. 

DODECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Fruticosa,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  utrinque  acutis,  pe'dunculis 
axillaribus  3-fioris,  rarius  dichotome  5-floris,  floribus  8- 
fidis,  radicula  subcylindrica  acutiuscula. 
Mttigium  Caryophylloides,  Rumph.  Jmb.  v.  S«  p.  119.  t 
78. — Found  at  Singapore  and  Pulo  Penang. — A  Mhrub^  mirch 
smaller  than  the  common  Mangrove^  and  witbless  divided  roots. 
Generally  found  in  shallow  sandy  salt-marshes,  rising  with 
a  tolerably  erect  stem,  and  branched  nearer  to  the  base  than 
the  common  species.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  about  four 
inches  long,  oval  or  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
sometimes  slightly  inequilateral,  very  entire  and  smooth, 
coriaceous;  the  lower  surface  appearing,  under  the  lens, 
dotted  with  minute  white  points.  Petioles  round,  furrowed 
above,  smooth.  Stipules  long,  enveloping  the  comiculate 
buds  in  the  ^manner  of  a  Ficusy  very  deciduous.  Peduncles 
axillary,   solitary,    3-flowered,    shorter  than    the  petioles; 
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flometiines  didbotomoosly  5-flowered,  having  a  Jhwer  in  the 
bifurcation*  Caiyx  semi-inferior,  surrounding  the  ovary,  ovate ; 
Umb  8-parted,  spreading;  lacinuB  linear,  acute,  thick,  rather 
incurved  at  their  points.  Cbrofib  white,  S-petaled:  petals 
nearly  erect,  alternate  with  the  lacinise  of  the  calyx,  condu- 
plicafe,  inclosing  the  stamens  by  pairs,  bifid,  furnished  with 
a  few  threads  or  filaments  at  the  point,  ciliated  on  the  margin. 
SitttMens  double  the  number  of  the  petals,  inserted  on  the 
calyx  in  a  double  series,  the  inner  ones  shorter,  erect,  not  so 
long  as  the  petals,  enfolded  by  them  until  the  period  of  com- 
plete expansion,  when  they  burst  from  their  recesses  with 
elastic  force,  and  disperse  their  pollen.  Anthers  linear,  acute, 
2-celled. .  Ovary  contained  within  the  caljrx,  2-celled,  tetra- 
sporous :  ovules  subrotund,  affixed  near  the  top  of  the  cells. 
Style  filiform,  as  long  as  the  stamens.  Stigma  bifid  with 
acute  laciniae.  Fruit  contained  in  the  persistent  calyx,  1- 
seeded,  the  other  3  ovules  proving  abortive.  Seed  at  first 
ovate  or  roundish,  with  conform  albumen :  the  embryo  inverse, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  seed.  As  the  fruit  advances,  the 
radide  is  elongated,  and  becomes  at  length  nearly  cylindrical, 
obsoletely  angled  and  rather  acute  at  the  point.  I  have 
generally  found  3  cotyledons^  rarely  4. 

Obs.  Rumphius'  figure  is  by  no  means  a  good  represen- 
tation of  the  plant,  but  his  description  of  it  is  correct.  It 
comes  nearest  to  the  R.  qfUndrica^  (Kari  Kandel,  Rheed. 
MaL  V.  6.  p.  59.  t.  33,)  which  difiers  from  this  in  having  the 
radicle  very  obtuse,  and  more  exactly  cylindrical,  and  the 
peduncles  generally  1  or  2-flowered.  According  to  Rumphius, 
this  species  is  rather  rare,  and  is  called  Mangi  Mangi  ChefAe^ 
or  Gove  Mangrove^  whence  his  appellation  caryophyUoides^ 
which  I  have  thought  proper  to  retain,  as  the  resemblance 
holds  good  in  some  particulars. 

ACROTREMA.     W.J. 

DODECANDRIA  TrIGTNIA. 

Calyx  pentaphyllus.  Corolla  d-petala,  patens.  Stamina  15, 
erecta,  JUamentis  brevibus,  antheris  longis,  linearibus, 
apice  biporis.    Ovaria  3,  distincta,  2-spora,  ovulis  angulo 
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interiori  affixis.    StyH  3.    Stigmata  simplicia.    Capmda 

uniloculares. 
Herha  acanUsy  pUosoj  peAmeuU$  raceimmhmuidfioriB. 
Genus  Saxifrageis  affine,  numero  partiam  inusitato  ^stincta 

ACROTREMA  COSTATUM.  W.  J.  * 
On  bills,  and  among  rocks,  at  Palo  Penang. — Boot  tapering 
sending  out  a  few  fibres.  Stem  scarcely  any.  Leaoe$  alter- 
nate, spreading,  shortly  petioled,  6  inches  long^  oblong* 
obovate,  obtuse,  sagittate  at  the  base,  dentato-serrate,  some- 
what ciliated,  pilose,  furnished  with  a  short  tomentum,  and 
also  with  more  remote,  longer,  appressed  hairs,  the  nerves 
very  hairy,  parallel,  and  terminating  in  the  dendculae  of  the 
margin.  Petioles  short,  sheathing;  their  margins  dilated 
into  membranaceous  auricles,  which  might  be  considered  as 
adnate  stipules.  Pedundes^  or  scapes,  central,  erect,  S-4 
inches  high,  pilose,  recurved  at  the  summit,  8-10-fiowered. 
Flowers  yellow,  pedicellate,  racemose.  Calyx  5-leaved,  pilose, 
leaflets  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  yellow,  spreading,  5-petaled; 
petals  broader  above,  lanceolate.  Stamens  15,  erect,  hypo- 
gynous :  ^filaments  very  short  Anthers  very  long,  linear,  2- 
celled,  opening  by  2  pores  at  the  top.  Ovaries  S,  distinct^ 
superior,  1-celled,  2-seeded,  each  bearing  one  styk  of  the 
height  of  the  stamens.  Ovules  attached  to  the  inner  angles. 
Stigmas  simple.     Capsules  S. 

Obs.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  exact  affinities  of 
this  plant :  it  has  the  habit  of  the  Saxifragem,  but  the  number 
of  both  the  male  and  female  parts  of  fructification  is  greater 
by  one-third,  and  the  ovaries  are  distinct 

LAGERSTRGEMIA  FLORIBUNDA.     W.  J. 

ICOSANDRIA    MONOGYNIA. 

Foliis  suboppositis  ovato-oblongis  glabris,  paniculis  terminali- 

bus  ramosissimis  multifioris  ferrugineo-villosis,  staminibus 

insequalibus,  calycibus  turbinatis  sulcatis. 

Found  at  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree.    Leaves  subopposite, 

short-petioled,  rather  recurved,  7-8  inches  long,  ovato-oblong, 

somewhat  acute,  entire,  smooth,  with  strong  prominent  nerves, 
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and  reticulate  vems.  Panicle  terminal,  muclv-branchecl, 
qnreadiDg,  many-flowered.  PedunckSf  pedicels,  and  calyces 
femiginoas,  densely  villous  with  stellated  hairs.  The^fiowers 
smaller  than  those  of  Z.  Regitusj  but  more  numerous,  and  in 
much  larger  panicles,  pale  rose-coloured  on  first  expansion, 
and  passing  through  various  gradations  of  intensity  till  they 
become  at  last  nearly  purple.  Calyx  covered  with  ferru- 
ginous wool,  turbinate,  regularly  marked  with  many  deep 
longitudinal  furrows  or  ribs,  giving  it  a  fluted  appearance ; 
Kmb  spreading,  6-parted.  Before  expansion,  the  calyx  is 
obconical,  and  nearly  flat  at  top.  Corolla  6-petaIed,  spread- 
ing; petals  inserted  by  short  ungues  alternately  with  the 
s^ments  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  not  much  undulated.  Stamens 
red,  numerous,  inserted  on  the  calyx,  6  longer,  thicker- and 
more  conspicuous  than  the  rest  Ovary  thickly  clothed  with 
white  hair,  6-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  erect.  Stigma  clavate* 
Qbs.  This  beautiful  and  splendid  species  may  be  readily 
known  from  L.  Regina  by  the  greater  size  of  its  panicles 
and  their  ferruginous  colour.  The  flower-buds  in  that 
species  represent  somewhat  a  double  cone,  in  this  a  single 
inverted  cone,  being  flat  and  even  depressed  at  top.  L.  Atr- 
sutOf  Lam.  is  also  quite  distinct,  having  hirsute  leaves. 

TEBNSTROEMIA  RUBIGINOSA.     W.  J. 

FOLYANDBIA   MONOGYNIA. 

Folus  ovotis  spinuloso^serratis  subtus  incanis,  floribus  laterali- 
bus  et  axillaribus  fasciculatis  monadelphis,   pedunculis 
calycibusque  glanduloso-pilosis,  fructu  trilocnlari. 
STeengo^  eengo.  Malay. — Hab.  Sumatra. — ^A  tree.  Branches 
cinereous,  young  parts  covered  with  acute  scales.     Leasees 
alternate,    petiolate^    ovate,    acuminate,    spinuloso- serrate, 
smooth  above,  hoary  and  white  beneath,  the  nerves  fur- 
nished with  ferraginous  paleaceous  scales.  Flowers  in  fascicles, 
lateral  and  axillary.     Peduncles  and  calyces  covered  with 
glandular  hahrs.     Bracts  small,  about  the   middle  of  the 
peduncles.     Calyx  5-parted.     Corolla  white,   campanulate, 
rotate^   5-parted,  divided  about  half  way  down.     Stamens 
numerous;  JUaments  short,  united  at  the  base  into  a  ring^ 
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which  is  inserted  on  the  bottom  of  the  corolla;  anjthen  ob- 
long, recurved,  affixed  by  the  middle,  2-celled«  opening  at 
the  top  by  2  oblique  pores.  Chary  acute,  ovate,  covered 
with  glandular  hairs,  3-celled,  polyspermons ;  placenitB 
central.    Styk  3-fid,  divided  to  the  base.    Stigmas  simple. 

TEBNSTRCEMIA  PENTAPETALA.     W.  J. 

Foliis  obovato-lanceolatis  spinuloso-denticulatis  glabris,  flori- 
bus  lateralibus  fascicnlatis,  pedunculis  glabris,  fructu  tri- 
loculari. 

Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  shrtibf  with  grey  bark^  and 
leafy  at  the  summit.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  10-12 
inches  long,  obovato-lanceolate,  acuminate,  spinuloso-denti- 
culaie,  smooth :  the  nerves  furnished  with  a  few  appressed, 
innocuous,  scale-like  spines.  Petioles  about  an  inch  long, 
covered,  as  well  as  the  summits  of  the  branches  and  buds, 
with  small  ferruginous  scales.  Flowers  in  fascicles  below  the 
leaves,  from  the  axils  of  the  fallen  ones  of  the  preceding 
year:  they  are' pedicellate  and  white.  Calyx  coloured,  5- 
leaved,  the  2  outer  leaflets  smaller.  Corolla  white,  5-petaled; 
petals  subrotund,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens 
numerous,  distinct,  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  petals ;  JUor 
tnents  short;  anthers  oblong,  yellowish-white,  didymoiis, 
truncate  at  the  top,  and  there  opening  by  2  pores.  Ovary 
ovate,  3-celled,  many-seeded ;  placentcB  from  the  inner  angles 
of  the  cells.     Style  deeply  3-fid.  {Styles  3  ?)    Stigmas  3. 

I  have  not  seen  the  ripe  fruit  of  this,  but  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  produces  a  white  berry. 

ELiEOCARPUS  NITIDA.     W.  J. 

POLYANDRIA   MoNOGYNIA. 

Foliis  ovato-lanceolatis   serratis,   racemis   axillaribus,   foliis 

brevioribus,  staminibus  15,  nuce  5-loculari,  loculis  ple- 

rumque  4  abortivis. 

Bua  Manik.    Malay. — Native  of  Pulo  Penang. — A  tree,  of 

moderate  size,  with  grey  barky  and  round,  smooth  branches. 

Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  3-4  inches  long,  ovato-lanceolate, 

acuminate,   obtusely  serrated,   attenuated  to  the  base,  very 

smooth.    Stipules  none.    Racemes  simple,  axillary,  secund, 
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shorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  white,  shortly  pedicelied. 
Calyx  deeply  5-parted;  lacinus  linear,  acute.  Corolla  5- 
petaled, ,  fimbriated  aV  the  summit  tfectary  of  5  yellow 
retose  glands,  surrounding  the  ovary.  Stamens  15,  erect,  10 
are  inserted  by  pairs  between  the  glands  of  the  nectary,  the 
remaining  5  between  those  glands  and  the  ovary.  '  Anthers 
linear,  bilamellate  at  the  summit.  Style  as  long  as  the  caljrx. 
Stigma  simple.  Drupe  globose,  containing  a  5-celled  nutj 
which  is  rugose,  and  marked  with  5  obtuse  longitudinal 
ridges ;  in  general  only  1  cell  is  fertile,  and  contains  a  single 
seed.  Seed  furnished  with  albumen :  embryo  inverse,  with  flat 
cotyledons  and  superior  radicle. 

Qbs*  This  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  smaller  varieties 
of  Gamirus  mentioned  by  Rumphius:  it  differs  from  £» 
Gamtrus  of  Roxburgh,-  who  quotes  Rumphius,  r.  3.  t  10,  in 
the  number  of  the  stamens^  the  position  of  the  racemes,  and 
the  number  of  fertile  cells  in  the  nuL  Compare  Adenoda 
sybfestris,  Loureiro,  PL  Cochin,  which  agrees  in  the  number 
of  its  stcmiens.  I  suspect  Gssrtner  must  have  fallen  into  an 
error  in  representing  the  embryo  erect  in  hisGanitrus;  in  this 
it  is  certainly  inverse. 

MONOCERA.*     W.J. 

Eljeocarpi  Species. 

Catyz  5<-phyllus.     Corolla  5-petala,  petalis  apice  laciniatis, 

sflspe  sericeis.    Stamina  plura,  antheris  apice  dehiscenti- 

bus,  unicomibus,  valvula  altera  majore.     Ovarium  basi 

glandulis  cinctum,  biloculare,  polysporum.     Drupe  nuce 

1-2-sperma. 

This  genus,  whose  characters  appear  sufiiciently  distinct, 

will  include,  besides  the  following  new  species,  several  hitherto 

refierred  to  Ekeocarpus,  viz.  E.  Monocera^  (Cavanilles,)  the 

separation  of  which  has  already  been  suggested,  and  of  which 

the  specific  name  may  be  appropriately  adopted  for  the  genus ; 

E.  rugosusj  E.  aristatus,  and  E.  bilocularis  of  Roxburgh ; 

probid)ly  also  E.  grandiflora,  and  E.  reticulata  (Sir  J.  E. 

«  «  See  R.  Brofm*«  ProdrtMiiM — uader  VtOma,  v.  1.  p.  580,** 
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Smith  in  Reetf  CycL)  The  E.  dentaia,  {Dicera  datttOa^ 
Forst.)  may  also  belong  to  this,  i^  as  remarked  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  {Ree/  CycL  in  locOy)  the  anthers  have  only  one  of  tbdr 
Talves  awned,  not  both  equal,  as  originally  stated  by  Forster. 
His  capsule  may  perhaps  be  only  the  ovary,  which  will  then 
agree  with  the  present  genus. 

MONOCERA  PETIOLATA.  W.  J. 
Feins  longe  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis  integris  glabris,  race- 
mis  axillaribus,  foliis  brevioribus,  petalis  medio  intus  in- 
crassatis  villosis. 
Native  of  Pnlo  Fenang. — A  lofty  tree.  Leaoes  petiolate, 
alternate  or  scattered,  8-9  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  petiole, 
ovato-lanceolate,  generally  obtusely  acuminate,  entire,  very 
smooth,  deep  green,  and  shining  above,  with  lucid  nerves  and 
veins,  which  are  destitute  of  glands.  Petioles  4  inches  lon^ 
smooth,  thickened  at  the  base  and  summit  Racemes  axillary, 
as  long  as  the  petioles :  flowers  pedicellate,  turning  one  way. 
Calyx  white,  5-leaved,  leaflets  lanceolate-acuminate.  Corolla 
white,  5-petaled,  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  petals  ovato-lanceolate, 
fringed  at  the  point,  sericeous  without,  thickened  along  the 
middle,  and  covered  with  white  hairs  within,  margins  inflexed: 
10  thick  subrotund  yellow  glands  surround  the  stamens. 
Stamens  numerous,  (25-30,)  inserted  within  the  glands,  erects 
shorter  than  the  petalis:  fllaments  short;  antkers  longer, 
linear,  bivalved  at  the  apex,  the  outer  valve  elongated,  the 
inner  short  and  acute.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  die  sta- 
mens. Stigma  acute.  Ovary  ovate,  2-celled,  many-seeded. 
Drupe  ovate,  containing  a  smooth,  1-celled,  1-2-seeded  nuf. 

MONOCERA  FERRUGINEA.     W.J. 
Foliis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  integris  subtus  cum  pedun- 
culis  ramulisque  ferrugineo-viliosis,   racemis  axiUanbus 
foliis  brevioribus. 

Found  at  Singapore. — A  tree.  Branchlets  rusty  and  vil- 
lous. Leaves  irregularly  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong-ovate, 
acuminate,  6-7  inches  long,  entire,  with  revolute  edges, 
smooth  above,   ferruginously  villous  below,  nerves  without 
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glands.  PtHiokM  8-2^  inches  long,  villous  and  ferruginous, 
thickened  under  the  leaf.  Bacemes  axillary,  shorter  than 
the  leayes.  Nowers  pedicelled.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  ferru- 
ginoos.  Drtfie  oval,  the  form  of  an  Olive,  but  smaller,  with 
a  single^  rather  smooth  nui,  generally  containing  but  one 
perfect  seed ;  sometimes  there  is  a  second,  smaller,  and  the 
▼est%es  of  the  partition  and  abortive  ovule  can  almost  always 
be  observed.  Seed  oblong,  pointed  above.  Albumen  con- 
fi>rm :  Embryo  inverse,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  albumen.  Cotyledons  flat,  oblong,  with  a  distinct  nerve 
alcmg  their  middle.  Radicle  superior,  davato-K^lindrical, 
modi  shorter  than  the  cotyledons. 

Qbs.  I  have  not  seen  the  flowers  of  thb  species,  but  its 
firutt  and  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genus,  and  its  characters  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

TETRACERA  ARBORESCENS.     fV.  J. 

POLTANDRIA  TeTRAGTNIA. 

Fdiis  obovatis  integerrimis  glabris,  floribus  paniculatis  axil- 
laribus  et  terminalibus,  calycibus  5-phyllis. 
Near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Tapanooly  in  Sumatra. — 
Arborescent  Leaves  'alternate^  petioled,  about  8  inches 
long,  oblong-obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  terminating 
in  a  short  point,  very  entire,  with  refiexed  edges,  smooth, 
shining  above,  coriaceous  and  firm,  veins  reticidate,  nerves 
somewhat  pilose  on  the  under  sur&ce.  Petioles  short. 
Panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  many-flowered.  Ccdyx  5- 
leaved,  spreading,  persistent,  smooth.  Stamens  numerous. 
Capsules  generally  3,  smooth  and  shining,  roundish*ovate, 
opening  on  one  side,  containing  a  single  seed  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  capsule,  and  enveloped  in  a  pale  yellowish 
laciniate  ariUus.  The  vestiges  of  2  or  8  abortive  ovuks  are 
observable  in  the  bottom  of  the  capsule. 

UVARIA  HIRSUTA.     W.  J. 

POLYAMDRIA  POLYOYNIA. 

Tota  hi^suta  etiam  calyces  fructusque  pilis  erectis,  floribus 
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ftubsolitariis,  petalis  patentibus  subfleqiiaUbus,  foliis  ovato- 

oblongis  basi  cordatis. 

Pulo  PenaDg. — The  whole  plant  is  hirsute,  with  long  erect 
hairs.  Branches  round.  Leaves  alternate,  short-petioled, 
ovato-oblong,  acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  entire,  simply 
pilose  above,  hirsute  beneath,  with  stellate  fasciculated  hairsJ 
Flowers  lateral,  almost  solitary,  shortly  peduncled.  Brads 
lanceolate,  acute.  Calyx  hairy,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and 
bracts,  bursting  irregularly,  often  into  two  segments.  CarcUa 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  6-petaled :  petals  spreading,  lanceolate^ 
acute.  Stamens  numerous,  with  long  linear  anthers:.  Ger^ 
mens  numerous ;  styles  and  stigmas  the  same.  Berries  nume- 
rous, long-pedicelled,  oblong,  hirsute,  with  ferruginous  hairs, 
many-seeded.      Seeds   arranged    in  a  double    longitudinal 

series. 

* 

CAREYA  MACROSTACHYA.     W.  J. 

MONADELPHIA  PoLYANDRIA. 

Arbor,  foliis  petiolatis  obovatis  subserratis,  racemis  lateralibus 
nutantibus  densissime  multifiloris,  filoribus  sessilibus  multi- 
seriatis. 
Pulo  Penang. — A  tree^  with  grey  bark  and  smooth 
branches.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered,  petiolate,  obovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  sometimes  obtuse,  with  an  acumen, 
narrowing  to  the  base^  slightly  serrated,  very  smooth. 
Petioles  roundish,  thickened  at  the  base.  Stipules  none. 
Racemes  or  spikes  lateral,  hanging,  thick,  massive,  cylin- 
drical, densely  covered  with  flowers  which  are  sessile  and 
arranged  in  numerous  spiral  lines;  the  whole  8  or  10 
inches  long.  Bracts  none.  Calyx  superior,  purplej  4-part$d; 
laeinias  rounded,  smooth,  somewhat  ciliated  on  the  margin. 
Corolla  purplish-red,  longer  than  the  calyx,  4-petaled ;  pdtah 
ovate,  obtuse,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
white,  very  numerous,  longer  than  the  corolla,  united  at  the 
base  into  a  thick  ring.  Anthers  yellow,  didymous,  the  lobes 
bursting  pn  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double  4-celled  anther.  Nectary  surrounding 
the    style  within   the    stamens,  hypocrateriform,  red   and 
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striated  within,  yellow  and  entire  on  the  margin.  Otxiry 
inferior,  4-celled,  many-seeded ;  about  four  $eeds  in  each  cell, 
attached  to  its  upper  and  inner  angle.  Styk  red,  as  long  as 
the  stamens.    Stigma  simple.    FruU  a  berry  or  pome. 

Obs.    The  inflorescence  of  this  tree  is  very  remarkable, 
and  quite  different  from  the  other  species  of  Careya.  ^ 

CLERODENDRUM  DIVARICATUM.    W.  J. 

DiDYNAMIA  AnGIOSPERMIA. 

Foliis  obovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  glabris,  paniculis  ter- 
minalibus  erectis  elongatis,  pedicellis  fructus  reflexis, 
calyce  subintegro  fructifero  vix  aucto. 
Tida  tantu?  Malaiy. — Found  at  Laye  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra. — SUm  shrubby,  erect,  about  two  feet  high, 
smooth ;  with  opposite  branches  which  are  thickened  at  the 
joint  LeanxB  opposite,  shortly  petioled,  obovato-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  entire,  sometimes  denticulate,  smooth.  Panide 
erect,  terminal,  long^  composed  of  opposite  divaricate  ramifi- 
cations which  are  subdichotomous  and  many-flowered..  Pedi- 
cds  of  the  fruit  reflexed.  Brads  large,  ovate,  acuminate, 
foliaceous.  Calyx  cup-shaped,  nearly  entire.  Corolla  tubular ; 
Umb  5-parted,  secund,  the  lower  segment  Icxiger,  and  of  a 
blue  colour.  Stamens  long,  exserted.  Style  one.  Berry 
deep  purple,  resting  on  the  calyx,  which  is  scarcely  at  aU 
enlarged,  4-lobed,  ^-seeded ;  1-S  seeds  occasionally  proving 
abortive. 

[To  be  caniimted.} 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY, 

PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  THE 
PENINSULA. 

By  Richard  Wight,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 


[In  this  country,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe,  there  has 
very  lately  been  the  greatest  interest  excited  in  what  relates 
to  the  Botany  of  our  Eastern  possessions.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  the  East  India  Company  have,  with  a  liberality 
which  does  them  the  highest  honour,  manifissted  a  disposition 
to  foster  this  delightful  science,  well  aware  how  much  we 
owe  to  the  v^table  creation  for  our  food,  our  dothing,  oar 
■hips,  oar  buildings,  and  innumerable  articles  connected  with 
the  arts,  domestic  economy,  and  medicine;  so  that  commerce 
might  in  consequence  be  materially  benefitted  by  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India. 

In  the  year  1788,  we  learn  from  the  excellent  Dr.  Carey's 
Introdufitian  to  the  Hortus  Benghalensis,  that  a  Botanic  Gar- 
den was  formed  at  Calcutta,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  placed 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  Kydd,  who  had,  pre- 
viously, a  private  garden,  nearly  on  the  same  spot  In  1798, 
Dr.  Roxburgh  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  this  establish- 
ment. By  his  abilities  and  exertions,  the  number  of  species 
it  contained  in  1814^  was  S500.  With  the  aid  of  native 
artists,  whose  talents  for  flower-painting  are  truly  astonish- 
ing, he  also  formed  a  collection  of  nearly  2000  drawings, 
which,  with  the  descriptions  made  by  himself  from  the  recent 
plants,  were  transmitted  to  the  museum  of  the  Hon.  E^t 
India  Company,  in  London.  From  these,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Dryander  and  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  and  curious  kinds, 
from  which  the  three  magnificent  volumes  of  the  Plants  of 
Coromandel  have  been  compUed.  During  Ae  same  year  in 
which  Dr.  Carey  printed  the  HortU8  Ben^udenrisy  or  <^  Cata- 
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logue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,"  Dn  Roxbargh's  health 
obliged  him  to  visit  St  Helena,  and  eventually  Europe,  where 
he  died ;  leaving  unpublished  valuable  materials  for  a  Ftora 
Indica.  A  part,  at  least,  of  these,  Dr.  Carey  undertook  to 
give  to  the  world,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  appeared  in  1820 
and  1824,  and  which  extend  to  the  end  of  the  Class  Peidtm- 
dria  and  Order  MonogyrUa  of  the  Linneean  System.  Here, 
likewise,  were  included  many  plants,  first  made  known  by 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Wallicfa  and  Dr.  Jack,  whose  merits  are 
beyond  ell  praise,  and  the  former  of  whom  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  hereafter. 

For  a  short  interval.  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan,  who  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  appointed  to  the  care 
of  the  Botanic  Grarden.  His  extensive  travels,  first  to  the 
Court  of  Ava,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
kingdom  of  Pegu  and  the  Andamman  Isles,  then  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  into  Nepal,  gave  him 
facilities  for  studying  the  plants  of  an  immense  extent  of 
Indian  territory,  and  many  species,  drawings,  and  descrip- 
tions were  sent  by  him  to  Eur(q>e^  and  deposited,  either  in 
the  museum  of  Sii*  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,,  or  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Some  of  his  plants  were  published 
by  Sir  J.  &  Smith  in  his  Exotic  Botany ;  while  the  Nepal 
Collections,  together  with  many  from  Dr.  Wallieh,  consti- 
tute the  materials  from  which  was  published  the  Prodromus 
Flarm  Nepaknsis,  by  Mr.  D.  Don.  Many  Botanical  me- 
moirs, relative  to  the  vegetable  productions  of  India,  were 
given  by  Dr.  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnaean  Society.  In  the  same  work  has  appeared  his 
learned  Commentary  on  the  Hartua  MakAarieus;  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  his  Commentary  on 
the  Hetrbariwn  Ambapnense.  After  suffisring  much  from  ill 
health,  and  after  enriching  various  Transactions  with  his 
remarks  on  difierent  sutgects,  both  scientific  and  literary, 
this  able  naturalist  died  in  die  autumn  of  last  year,  (1829,)  at 
his  beautifiil  seat  of  Leny,  in  Scotland. 

The  circumstance  of  Dr.  Wallieh  being  appmnted  as  suo- 
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sessor  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Botanic  Crarden,  constitutes  a  new  sera  in  the  Botany 
of  India.  This  gentleman,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Home- 
mann  of  Copenhagen,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
with  an  ardour  that  has  rarely  been  excelled  in  any  country, 
and  which  certainly  has  never  been  equalled  in  a  tropiod 
climate.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  placed  the  garden -establishment  upon  a  footing 
far  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The 
spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  upwards  of  three  hundred  gardeners  and  labourers 
are  employed  in  the  charge  of  it  Gardens,  in  connexion 
with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of  the  Indian 
possessions :  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new, 
and  especially  useful  plants,  and  the  Residents  and  other 
gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  send  the 
vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta, 
both  in  a  living  and  dried  state;  and  .among^  these,  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Gardner,  for  a  long  time  the  Company's 
Resident  at  Sylhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable 
collections. 

In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to 
Nepal,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  procuring  for  the 
Garden  and  the  Herbarium,  its  rich  vegetable  stores.  This 
journey  occupied  a  period  of  eighteen  months;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time,  whilst  descending  the  plains  on  his 
return  home,  he  was  attacked  with  a  lever,  that  obliged  him 
.  to  undertake  a  voyage  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But 
even  this  forced  absence  did  Dr.  Wallich  render  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  science.  He  visited  Singapore  and  Penan^ 
and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched  with  new  treasures.  The 
expedition  to  Nepal  gave  rise  to  the  two  valuable  Fasciculi  of 
Plants,  entitled  Tentamen  Flora  Nepalensisj  in  folio,  with 
fifty  plates,  executed  in  lithography  by  Hindoo  artists. 

In  1825,  Dr.  Wallich  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  vast 
timber^forests  of  the  western  provinces  of  Hindostan,  where 
he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  and  collecting  the 
plants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oude,  the  Province  of  Rohilcund, 
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the  Valley  of  Deyra,  &c.  His  last  important  excursion  was 
to  Ava,  whither  he  accompanied  the  mission  sent  by  the  Hon. 
the  East  India  Company,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of 
the  Birman  Empire,  by  the  valour  of  British  troops.  Here 
was  an  entirely  new  field  laid  open  to  the  view  of  our  en- 
lightened and  experienced  Botanist;  and  when  the  collec- 
tions of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  united  to  those 
already  deposited  in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  to 
include  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  species.  Of  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,,  few  can 
possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experience.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  com- 
mit most  provoking  ravages  on  these  vegetable  mummies, 
the  ants  are  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the 
specimens  and  the  paper  in  which  they  are  preserved.  To 
secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in 
troughs  of  water.  But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an 
Indian  sun,  that  it  was  the  entire  office  of  an  Hindoo,  after 
entering  the  museum  and  performing  his  salaam  to  Dr. 
Wallich  in  a  morning,  to  go  the  round  of  the  room,  and 
replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  fast  as  it  evaporated, 
until  the  cool  shadows  of  evening  came  on,  and  relieved  him 
from  his  tedious  and  monotonous  task. 

With  this  vast  Herbarium,  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of 
living  plants,  but  with  a  constitution  greatly  enfeebled  by  a 
residence  of  twenty  years,  and  incessant  mental  and  bodily 
fatigue  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  important  office.  Dr. 
Wallich  arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here 
he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all  the  civilized  world 
should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that 
the  duplicate  specimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous, 
should  be  divided  amongst  the  principal  Botanists,  who  are 
also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera 
or  families,  with  which  they  are  most  conversant  The  large 
apartments  of  a  house  in  Frith-Street  scarcely  sufficed  for 
the  reception  of  the  collections,  which,  however,  began 
rapidly  to  be  reduced,  as  the  distribution,  which  was  made  in 
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different  portioiis»  proceedecL  In  this  dispersioii,  though 
aided  by  die  most  zealous  Botanists  in  England,  and  by  M. 
Alphonse  De  CandoUe  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  Kunth 
from  Berlin,  Dr.  Wallich's  personal  labour  has  been  very 
great:  yet  he  scarcely  relaxed  for  a  single  day.  The  entire 
examination  of  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a 
complete  catalogue^  with  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
specimens  distributed,  was  in  itself  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
stamp;  and  this  has  been  executed  in  lithography  and 
written  with  Dr.  Wallich's  own  hand.  But  his  Magmum 
Opus,  and  that  on  which  Dr.  Wallich's  fiune  as  a  Botanist 
may  safely  rest,  is  his  PlanUB  AatatioB  Rarwres;  a  work, 
which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or  rarity  and  interest  of  the 
subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions,  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  this,  or  any 
other  period.  Already,  four  Fasciculi  have  appeared,  each 
with  twenty-five  plates,  on  an  imperial  folio  size,  and  fifty 
closely-printed  pages  of  letterpress.  Eight  more  Fasciculi 
will  complete  the  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  how  Dr. 
Waliich  can  have  accomplished  so  laborious  a  task,  amidst 
all  his  other  important  employments,  but  by  the  consideration 
that  many  of  these  materials  were  completed  while  the  author 
was  yet  resident  in  India. 

There  were  still  lying  at  the  India  House,  very  extensive 
collections  of  plants,  made  by  other  Botanists  ill  the  C!om- 
pany's  possessions;  and  duplicates  of  these.  Dr.  Waliich 
likewise  urged  the  Directors  to  distribute  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  with  his  own :  and  here  again  his  wishes  have 
been  complied  with.  When  Dr.  Waliich  had  completed  as 
far  as  No.  2159,  the  following  announcement  was  made  of 
this  circumstance : — 

<^  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  the  undermen- 
tioned Herbaria  have  been  added,  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's museum,  to  the  collection  brought  home  by  Dr.  Wal- 
iich, principally  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  their 
duplicates.  They  will  be  indicated  in  the  manner  noticed 
below. 
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1.  An  Herbariam,  collected  chiefly  in  the  Circars,  by  die  bte 

Dr.  Patrick  Russel :  contains  no  duplicates. — Herb.  Eusad. 

2.  An  extensive  Herbarium,  from  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
c(dlected  apparently  by  the  late  Drs.  Klein  and  Heyne^ 
and  by  Dr.  Rottler:  it  contains  many  duplicates.— -jdbift. 
Madras. 

3.  A  very  extensive  Herbarium,  collected  in  various  parts  of 
Hindostan,  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton  (fbrmerly 
Buchanan):  containing  not  many  duplicates. — Herk 
HamiU. 

4.  A  small  Herbarium  of  the  late  Dr.  Roxburgh :  no  dupli- 
cates.— Herb.  Eoxb. 

5.  An  Herbarium,  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Finlay- 
son,  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the  mission  which  was 
sent  to  Siam  and  Cochin-China  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment in  1821 :  contains  some  duplicates.-^J5€r6.  FinL 

6.  A  most  extensive  Herbarium,  collected  in  various  parts  of 
the  Peninsula  of  India  by  Mr.  Assistant-Surgeon  Richard 
Wight,  lately  in  charge  of  the  Botanical  establishment  at 
Madras :  contains  a  great  number  of  duplicates.-^JEr6rfr. 
Wight 

7.  Several  collections,  forwarded  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  the 
Company's  museum,  and  including  a  vast  number  of 
duplicates.  They  will  be  referred  to^  in  the  manner 
heretofore  adopted,  and  pointed  out  in  the  first  page  of 
this  list" 

In  the  above-mentioned  list  of  collections^  it  will  be  seen 
that  that  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wight,  stands  pre-eminent.  It 
was  compiled  while  that  gentleman  was  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Madras.  Notwithstanding  the  great  exertions 
made  by  Dr.  Wight  during  the  existence  of  the  GardeUt 
with  the  view  to  furthering  the  cause  of  Botany,  still  more 
important  prefects  were  contemplated.  <^  My  arrangements 
were  completed,"  he  writes  to  me  in  one  of  the  first  letters  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  him,  ^<  and  I  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure  on  a  very  extensive  tour,  which  I  intended 
should  have  occupied  me  nearly  two  years.  In  the  course 
of  it,  I  would  have  visited  all  the  richest  botanical  districts  in 
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the  South  of  India.  Among  diese  are  the  Salem  and  Nul^eny 
mountains,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea;  Hynaud;  the  Malabar  coast;  and,  lastly, 
the  whole  range  of  mountains,  extending  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  Dendyghal  and  Fautgaut,  dividing  the  Peninsula  into  two 
countries,  differing  in  their  aspect,  and  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, nearly  as  much  as  India  differs  from  the  South  of 
Europe.  This  range  forms  a  triangle,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  miles  broad  at  the  base,  and  producing,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  many  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it 
without  viewing  them.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  carried 
along  with  me  the  Hortus  MalabaricuSj  and  Dr.  Buchanan*s 
Traveb  in  the  Mysore,  with  the  view  of  collecting  and 
describing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  plants  figured  in 
the  former;  and  making  drawings  of  all  the  little -known 
useful  plants  mentioned  in  the  latter.  These  more  im- 
portant objects  might  easily  have  been  accomplished,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  my  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history  might  have  been  augmented  to  an  unlimited  extent 
In  that  time,  I  could  have  accumulated,  I  am  convinced,  not 
fewer  than  from  five  to  six  thousand  species  of  plants ;  thus 
proving,  by  the  most  irresistible  argument,  the  fiitility  of 
estimating  the  value  (if  we  may  use  the  term  to  express  num- 
ber) of  the  Flora  of  a  mountainous  country  by  the  amount 
of  species  gathered  in  the  open  cultivated  parts  of  it:  for  such 
only  are  the  data  that  Mr.  Brown  has  had  access  to,  when 
he  estimated  the  Indian  Flora  at  4,500  species ;  a  number, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  found  to  fall  short  of  the  reality,  by 
nearly  a  half,  for  the  country  included  between  the  latitudes 
of  Madras  and  Cape  Comorin  alone ; — ^if  the  investigation  of 
that  part  is  ever  undertaken  by  an  active  and  enterprising 
Botanist.  I  once  hoped  it  would  have  &llen  to  my  lot  to 
make  this  investigation :  but,  alas !  these  hopes  are  all  blasted 
in  the  bud." 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  caused  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  only  scientific  establishment  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
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Since  that  period,  Dr.  Wight's  residence  has  been  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  at  Negapatam;  where  he  is  engaged  in  his 
medical  duties.  The  man  of  science,  whatever  his  profession 
may  be,  will,  by  a  well-arranged  use  of  his  time,  find  some 
leisure  for  his  favourite  pursuit:  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  that  study  is  one  intimately  connected  with 
bis  profession.  So  it  is  with  Dr.  Wight  He  has  diligently 
explored  the  neighbourhood  of  Negapatam ;  he  has  sent  col- 
lectors, at  his  own  expense,  to  various  dbtances,  and  employed 
draughtsmen ;  and  then  formed  the  wish  that  the  plants,  thus 
discovered  and  delineated,  should  be  made  known  to  the 
world,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  English  Botany. 

These  figures,  and  the  excellent  descriptions  made  on  the 
spot  by  Dr.  Wight,  will  be  published  in  the  present  Work, 
under  the  head  of  ^<  IBustrations  of  Indian  Botemyj  particW' 
larly  of  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,**  The  drawings 
being  generally  too  large  for  an  octavo  plate,  it  is  resolved 
that  they  shall  all  be  given  on  a  quarto  size,  and  coloured : 
and,  in  order  that  they  may  form  a  connected  series,  they 
are  entitled  "  Supplementary,**  and  are  numbered  separately 
from  the  rest  of  the  plates  in  the  Work. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  to  Dr.  Wight  is  due  the 
entire  merit  of  this  publication.  It  remains  for  me  only  to 
make  such  additions  and  alterations  as  my  more  favoured 
situation,  an  extensive  library,  and  a  large  herbarium,  put  it 
into  my  power  to  effect. 

And  here  I  must  again  express  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments to  Dr.  Wallich,  without  whose  friendly  encouragement 
and  important  assistance,  my  knowledge  of  Indian  Botany 
would  have  been  limited  indeed.  His  publications,  his  im- 
mense catalogue  of  the  collections  in  the-  Museum  of  the 
Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  and,  above  all,  the  numerous 
authentic  specimens  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
the  Hon.  Company  through  him,  have  already  enabled  me 
to  decide  upon  some  species,  whose  names  would  otherwise 
itiQ  have  remained  in  doubt — fV.  J.  H,"] 

Glasgow,  20th  October,  1830. 
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I. 

HOYA  VIRIDIFLORA. 
Pentandeia  Digynia.    Nat  Ord,  Asclepiadejb. 

0£N.  Char.  drr.  rotata,  5-fida.  Corma  ttandnea  5-pli]^la, 
foliolis  depressb,  carnosis,  angulo  interiore  producto  in 
dentem  antheree  incumbentem.  AfAerm  membrana  Xeat^ 
minaUe.  Masim  polUms  basi  aflixse,  conniventes,  caay' 
presses.  Stigma  muticum.  FolUcuU  laeyes.  Semma 
comosa.  Br» 

Hoya  virid^bra;  foliis  ovatis  (cordatisre)  acaminatis  mem- 
branaceis  corcAlisque  glabris,  coronse  foliolis  exsalds, 
(folUcu^s  pulverulento-tomentosis.)  Br.    (Supfl.  Tab.  I.)  . 

Hoya  viridiflora.  Br.  in  JVerru  Trans.  v.\.  p.  27.  Boem.  et 
Sch.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  6.  p.  51.  Spreng.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  1. 
p.  843. 

Asdepias  volubilis.  Linn.  SuppL  p.  170.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  1. 

p.  1269. 
Watta-kaka-codi.  Bheede^  Hort  MaL  v.  9.  p.  25.  t  15. 

A  milky  shrub.  Stems  twining :  the  bark  rougb  and  cracked ; 
on  the  branches  about  one  year  old,  cinerous  and  tubercu- 
lated.  PetioUs  1-2  inches  long,  round,  smooth,  and  with  the 
young  shoots  and  peduncles  sprinkled  all  orer  with  an  im- 
palpable whitish  powder.  Leaves  sometimes  ovate,  sometimes 
deeply  cordate  and  acuminate,  (periiaps  these  constttote 
different  species,)  of  a  thin  membranous  texture,  and,  like  the 
other  parts,  sometimes  powdery.  Flowers  green,  in  lat^al 
simple  umbels ;  peduncles  about  as  long  as  the  petioles :  joadj- 
eels  nearly  the  same  length.  Calyx  5-parted,  smalL  CoroBa 
rotate,  5-<deft,  divisions  cd^tuae.  Crown  of  the  staamens  of  5 
fleshy  truncated  bodies,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  colomii, 
eadi  Aimished  with  a  little  tooth,  prcyeoting  from  the  inCearicv 
angle,  which  rests  on  the  adjoining  andi^.  Anthers  ter- 
ininated  by  a  membrane,  resting  on  the  stigma.  PoUe9hmasses 
erect,  compressed.  Pistil:  Germens  2:  Styles  short  aad 
very  thick :  Stigma  slightly  convex.  Pericarp ;  2  fiBicks 
adhering  at  the  base,  and  diverging,  ventricose  in  the  middle^ 
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and  temhiadng  in  an  obtose  pointy  very  thickly  covered  with 
a  yellow  impalpable  powder. 

This  plant  is  common  all  along  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
growing  in  almost  any  soil,  and  flowering  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  leaves,  peeled  and  dipped  in  oil,  are  much 
esteemed  by  die  natives  as  a  discutient  in  the  early  stages  of 
boils ;  when  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  they  are  anployed 
in  die  same  way  to  promote  suppuration. 

SuppL.  Tab.  I.  Hoya  viridiflora.  Fig.  1,  Staminal  crown. 
Fig.  2,  Essential  organs  of  the  flower,  the  crown  being 
removed : — magnified.    Fig.  3,  Follicles : — natural  size. 

II. 

CEROPEGIA  BULBOSA. 
Pentandeia  Digynia.    Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadejb. 

Gen.  Char.  Corona  staminea  exterior  abbreviata,  5-Ioba, 
folioUs  ligularibus  indivisis.  Masses  pollinis  basi  affixse, 
marginibus  simplicibus.  Stigma  muticum.  Fottictdi 
cyUndraeei,  Iseves.    Semina  comosa.  Br. 

Geropegia  bulbosas  pedimculis  umbellatis,  &liis  ovatis  car- 
npsis^  Umbo  corollas  hirsute^  coronas  laciniis  longioribus 
sttbulatis  o^pice  incurviSf  brevioribus  subbicomubus. 
(SvppL,  Tab.  Ih) 

Cerope^  bulbosa.  JSanb.  Car.  v.  K  t.  7.  WUU.  Sp.  PL  v.  h 
p.  1$7&  Som.  et  Sch.  SyMt.  VegO.  v.  6.  p.  2,  Spreng.  Syst. 
FegeL  ^  1.  p.  842. 

Booty  an  orbicular  flattened  tuber.  Stem  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, twining,  round,  smooth.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled, 
very  smoodi  and  Micculent,  varying  much  in  form,  assuming 
OB  the  same  plant  almost  every  figure  between  lanceolate  and 
orbicular,  but  usually  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  Flowers 
iimbeUed ;  peduncles  lateral,  shorter  than  the  leaves :  pedicels 
fiimitbed  at  the  base  with  scaly  bracteas.  Calyx  5-partite. 
Corolla  tubular,  ventricose  at  the  base,  narrower  upwards, 
imd  th^  suddenly  enlarging  at  the  Umb,  and  5-clefl;;  divisions 
davate,  ^ect,  ardied  inwards  at  the  apex,  where  they  unite; 
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densely  covered  externally  with  brown  hairs.  Stammal  crown 
double,  the  exterior  one  of  5  short,  broad  lobes,  each  tei^ 
minating  in  two  projecting  angles :  the  interior  crown  of  5 
long,  subulate,  incurved  threads,  opposite  to  the  exterior 
ones.  Pistil:  Germens  2:  Styks  none:  S'^ma  flat,  naked, 
large.  Pericarp  ;  follicles  2,  cylindrical,  diverging,  tapering 
to  a  sharp  point. 

The  plant  from  which  the  accompanjring  figure  was  made, 
was  raised  in  my  garden,  from  bulbs  brought  some  months 
before  from  the  neighbouring  country.  These  blossomed  in 
October,  and  have  ^  now  been  in  flower  and  fruit  nearly  four 
months. 

SuppL.  Tab.  II.  Ceropegia  bulbosa.  Fig.  1,  Corolla,  laid 
open.  Fig.  2,  Calyx,  with  the  essential  organs  of  fructi- 
fication and  staminal  crown : — magnijied, 

III. 

ARUM  CRENATUM. 

MoNCEciA  PoLYANDRiA.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroideje. 

Gen.  Char.  SpcUha  monophylla,  cucullata.  Spadix  apice 
nudus,  medio  staminifer,  antheris  multi-serialibus ;  basi 
fsemineus:  seepius  staminibus  pistillisve  sterilibus  fertili- 
bus  approximatis.  Baccce  uniloculares,  polyspermse. 
Semina  parieti  altero  inserta.     Eadicula  umbilico  obversa. 

Arum  crenatum;  acaule,  foliis  cordato-hastatis  acutis,  lobis  ' 
rotundatis,    spatha   subcylindracea    convoluta    margine 
undulato-crenata  infra  medium   contracta  basi  truncata 
spadicem   cylindraceum  valde^superante.   (Suppl.  Tab.* 
III.) 

Stemless.  Rooty  a  flattened  brown  tuber^  throwing  out 
white  fibres.  Petioles  a  span  long,  slender,  sheathing  at  the 
base,  slightly  furrowed  on  the  inner-side.  Leaves  ovato-cor- 
date,  somewhat  hastate,  3  inches  long,  entire,  waved;  the 
lobes  rounded,  very  obtuse;  the  nerves  oblique,  parallel, 
uniting  within  the  margin;  shining  and  bright-green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Scape  shorter  than  the  petioles, 
cylindrical,  purplish  above*    Spatha  4-5  inches  long,  almost 
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cylindrical,  shortly  acuminated,  convolute,  with  margins 
singularly  waved,  and  crenate,  and  red,  ventricose  and  trun- 
cate at  the  base,  contracted  just  above  the  base ;  its  colour 
pale  yellow-green,  striated.  Spadix  about  half  the  length  of 
the  spatha,  cylindrical,  dark-purple,  and  naked  above,  the  very 
base  surrounded  with  germens :  the  middle  part  antheriferous : 
above  and  below  the  anthers  are  filamentose  glands.  Anthers 
sessile,  2 -celled,  sharp-pointed,  opening  laterally.  Gertnen 
subglobose,  below  trigonous,  1-celled,  with  3  ovules,  of  which 
only  1  becomes  a  perfect  seed.  Stigma  sessile,  orbicular, 
wavy  round  the  edge. 

Found  in  shady  places,  or  in  wet  sandy  soil,  flowering  and 
ripening  its  fruit  during  the  rainy  and  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 
•  [In  his  MSS.,  Dr.  Wight  justly  alludes  to  the  similarity  of 
this  plant  to  the  Arum  divaricatum,  L.  {Rheede,  Med.  v.  11. 
p.  20,)  but  that  has  a  remarkably  attenuated  spadix,  exceed- 
ing the  spatha.in  length.  The  A.  mucronatum,  Lam.,  too, 
agrees  with  it  in  many  points,  judging  from  tlie  character 
given  of  it  by  Sprengel;  but  that  species  is,  according  to  the 
references  in  Rumphius,  {v.  5.  p.  106,)  caulescent,  8  or  10 
feet  high,  and  esculent.  I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  doubt 
of  this  being  an  hitherto  undescribed  plant — H."] 

SuppL.  Tab.  III.  Fig.  1,  Spadix,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
spatha  laid  open.  Fig.  2,  Stamen.  Fig.  3,  Section  of  an 
unripe  berry : — magnified. 

IV. 
MICROCARPiEA  SPATHULATA. 

DiANDRIA   MONOGYNIA.      Nat  Ord.    SCKOPHULARIN^. 

Gen.  Char.    Col.  tubulosus,  5-gonus,  5-fidus  (nunc  3-fidus.) 

Cor.  bilabiata.    Stam.  2,  antherifera,  sterilia  nulla.    Caps. 

bivalvis  dissepimento  contrario.  JBr. 
Microcarpsea  spathulata;  .repens,    foliis    linear! -spathulatis 

longitudine  scapi.  H.     (Suppl.  Tab.  IV.) 
Peplidium capense. Spreng. Syst.  Veget. v.\.p. 43.  Wight, MSS. 
Limosella  diandra.    Linn.   Mant.   p.  252.    fVilld.  Sp.  PL 

p.  842. 
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A  smalli  creefing,  aquatic  plant.  Stems  filiform^  jointed* 
Leaves  opposite,  spathulate,  from  half  an  ioch  to  an  inch  longp 
erect,  or,  more  properly  speakings  growing  at  right  angles 
with  their  horizontal  stem*  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than 
the  leaver  generally  opposite,  except  where  a  branch  springs, 
when  the  latter  occupies  the  place  of  the  leaf.  CJalj^x  camr* 
panulate,  3-cleft,  segments  obtuse.  Corolla  tubular,  somewhat 
2-lipped;  upper  lip  large,  emarginate,  sometimes  bifid;  under* 
lip  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  largest,  all  very  obtuse.  Stametis 
2 :  ^filaments  as  long  as  the  tube,  incurved :  anthers  2-celled« 
Styk  about  the  length  of  the  stamens :  stigma  compressed^ 
and  hooked  over  the  approximated  anthers.  Capsule  inclosed 
in  the  permanent  calyx,  2-celled,  many-seeded :  seeds  com- 
pressed, arranged  round  a  central  placenta* 

Found  in  wet  soil,  near  tanks;  sometimes  under  water. 
It  is  perhaps  a  common  plant;  but  I  have  only  met  with  it 
twice :  once  near  Madras,  and  once  a  few  miles  from  N^[a- 
patam ;  in  both  instances  growing  in  sandy  soiL  The  small 
size,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  recognized  except  when 
otcurrhig  in  patches,  is  perhaps,  the  reason  why  it  is  considered 
unfrequent     Specimens  were  gathered  in  September,  1829. 

[In  habit,  the  present  little  plant  is  assuredly  very  nearly 
allied  to  Limosella.  It  differs,  however,  essentially  in  the 
number  and  situation  of  the  stamens,  and  in  the  stigma. 
Sprengel  has  united  it  with  Peplidiumy  whose  character  is  to 
have  an  indehiscent  capsule.  To  me,  it  appears  to  arrange 
best  with  the  Microcarpcea  of  Mr.  Brown ;  differing  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  number  of  divisions  to  the  calyx,  5 
in  Microcarpceay  3  in  our  present  plant  I  have  once 
observed  4  lobes,  so  that  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be 
constant — S] 

SupPL.  Tab.  IV.  Fig.  1,  Tuft  of  Microcarpasa  spathulata : — 
natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Plant :— magnified.  Fig.  8,  Flower, 
with  the  calyx  laid  open.  Fig.  4,  Corolla,  laid  opexi  to 
show  the  stamens  and  pistils.  Fig.  5,  Calyx,  with  the 
ripening  germen.  Fig.  6,  Section  of  the  germen.  Fig. 
7,  Seed.  Fig.  8,  An  old  capsule,  with  its  valves  bursty 
the  seeds  having  been  discharged,  and  the  recqptade  of 
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the  seeds  remaming: — all  but  fig.  1  more  or  less  mag^ 
fUfied. 

V. 
ELATINE  AMBIGUA. 
OcTANDRiA  MoNooTNiA*    Nat  Ord.  Elatinsjb.    CambasM. 
Gen.   Char.     CaL  3-4-partitu5,   persistens,  infenis.    Pet. 
S-4.    Stam.  3-6-8.    StyU  3^  bretes.     Ck^M.  8-4-yal« 
vis,   3-44ocularis.     SenUna    cjlindrica,  longitadinaliter 
sulcata,  transversimque  striata*    Semina  placentb  cen- 
tralibus  affixa. 
Elatine  ambigtta;  foliis  oppositis  ovato-subspathuiatis,  flori- 
bus  altemis  oppositisque  pedicellatb.     (Suppl.  Tab.  V.) 
A  small,  diffuse  plant  Stems  round,  jobted,  rooting  at  the 
base,  ascending  towards  the  apex,  S-4  inches  long.    Leaves 
oi^>o6ite,  oyate>  entire^  nerveless,  attenuated  at  the   base, 
hence  presenting  a  form  which  may  be  considered  between 
spathulate  and  ovate,  bearing  in  their  axils  either  two  op- 
posite flowers,  or  a  flower  and  a  branch.    Stipules  membra- 
naceous, embracing  the  stem  and  base  of  the  peduncle  with 
the  petiole,  but  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
appearing,   under  tJm  lens,   slightly  lacerated.     Peduncles 
opposite,  solitary,  l^flowered,  at  first  drooping^  afterwards 
erect     Calyx  of  3  linear,  obtuse  sepals.     Corolla  3-petaled, 
about  twice  as  long  as  the   calyx,   of  a  pale   rose-colour. 
Stamens  3,  opposite  to  the  sepals,  and  of  the  same  length  as 
the  calyx.     Anthers  globular,  2-celled,  bursting  longitudi- 
nally.  Ovarp  obovate,  closely  embraced  by  the  corolla.  Styles 
3.     Stigmas  simple,  of  a  reddish  colour.     Capsule  3-valved, 
1-ceUed ;  seeds  numerous,  oblong-ovate ;  attachment  central. 
[As  Dr.  Wight  gives  no  particular  station  for  this  plants 
it  is  probably  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  in  India,  notwith- 
standing that  Cambassedes  seems  to  think  the  genus  Elatine 
peculiar  to  Europe.      The  present  is,   indeed,   too  nearly 
allied  to  the  British  species. — IT.] 

Suppl.  Tab.  V.  Elatine  ambigua.  Fig.  1,  Plant  Fig.  2, 
Portion  of  a  flowering  branch.  Fig.  3,  Front  view  of 
a  Flower.  Fig.  4,  Capsule.  Fig.  5,  Capsule  burst  open 
and  shoving  the  seeds : — all  more  or  less  magnified. 
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VI. 
CISSUS  SERRATIFOLIA.    BoM. 

Tetrandria  Monogynia.    Nat  Ord.  AMPELiDEiB. 
Gen.  Char.     Cal.  subinteger.     Pet,  4,  ab  apice  ad  basin, 

more  solito,  abscedentia.     Stam*  4.     Ovarium  4-locidare. 

Bacca  1-4-sperma. 
Cissus  serratifolia  ;  foliis  pedato-7-foliolatis,  foliolis  lanceola- 

tis  acuminatis   remote   serrato-dentatis,   ramulis  glauco- 

pulverulentis.     (SuppL  Tab.  VI.) 
Cissus  serratifolia.  Bottler^  MSS. 

I  regret  that  I  know  so  little  of  the  present  plant,  which  I 
think  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Cissus  pedata, 
the  only  one  with  which  it  can  be  confounded*  There  is  a 
tendril  opposite  to  every  other  leaf. 

[The  only  tolerable  specimen  that  Dr.  Wight  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  of  this  Cissus  was  the  one  here 
figured ;  and  that  is  evidently  in  so  young  a  state  in  regard 
to  the  flowers,  that  it  appears  to  afford  no  distinguishing  mark 
from  the  C.  pedata,  which  I  have  received  both  from  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  and  Dr.  Wight,  save  in  its  glaucous  and  pulverulent 
stem.  It  is,  however,  the  C  serratifblid^ of  Dr.  Rottler,  who 
has,  doubtless,  satisfied  himself  of  its  character  as  a  species 
firom  an  examination  of  perfect  specimens. — £f.] 

VII. 

CONVOLVULUS  MUNITUS. 

Pentandria  Monogynia.     Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulace-e. 

Gen.  Char.  Cal.  5-partitus.  Cor,  campanulata,  plicata. 
Stigma  divisum.     Caps.  2-3-locularis,  2-3-valvis. 

Convolvulus  munitus;  volubilis,  foliis  quinatis,  foliolis  lato- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  hirsutis,  pedunculis 
multifloris  calycibus  cauleque  hispidissimis. 

Convolvulus  munitus.    Wall.  Cat  of  PL  in  E.  Itid.  C.  Mus. 

n.  1354. 
Convolvulus  hirsutus.  Boocb.  MSS.  cum  Ic.  (non  Bieberst) 
Convolvulus;  pentaphyllus.    mght,  MSS.    Linn.  Sp.  PL  p. 

228?  Jacg.  Ic.  Bar.  t  819? 
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Siem  somewhat  shrubby,  twining,  round,  hispid,  each  hair 
springing  from  a  reddish-brown  papilla.  Petioles  round, 
hairy,  about  the  length  of  the  leaflets,  terminating  in  a  5- 
fingered,  peltate  kcif.  Leaflets  of  unequal  size,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, entire,  tapering  at  the  base  and  ending  in  a  rather 
long,  narrow,  obtuse  acumen,  hairy  on  both  sides,  but  not  so 
profusely  as  on  the  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Peduncles  axil- 
lary, round,  papillose,  hispid,  many-flowered,  once  or  twice 
dichotomous  with  a  solitary,  long,  pedicellate  flower  in  the 
fork:  brctcteas  2,  at  each  division.  Pedicels  thickened  up- 
wards, compressed,  somewhat  ancipitate  near  the  calyx. 
Calyx  ovate,  5-parted,  the  three  outer  divisions  ovate,  con- 
cave, tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  very  hairy,  enclosing  the 
other  two,  which  are  smooth,  white,  and  membranous. 
Corolla  bell-shaped,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx;  limb 
plaited,  white.  Stamens  5;  filaments  about  half  the  length 
of  the  corolla;  anthers  sagittate,  after  bursting  twisted. 
Pistil : -Germen  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  glandular  cup. 
Style  filiform;  Stigma  2-lobed;  Capsule  4-valved,  4-celled; 
cells  1-seeded ;  seeds  convex,  triangular. 

This  plant  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neg&patam,  being  found  occasionally  growing  in  dry  and 
sandy  soil,  where  it  twines  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes,  and 
produces  flower  and  fruit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cool 
season.  In  its  earlier  stage,  each  peduncle  seems  to  bear 
but  one  flower,  and  has  two  bracteas  about  the  middle  of  its 
length ;  but  from  the  axils  of  these  bracteas,  a  branch  after- 
wards springs,  which  goes  through  the  same  process  of  pro- 
ducing new  branches  and  new  inflorescence.  How  often 
this  may  be  repeated,  I  am  unable  to  say;  but  I  have 
specimens  now  lying  before  me,  which  exhibit  three  succes- 
sive instances  of  this  increase. 

[Were  it  not  that  the  Conv.  pentaphyUus  of  Linn,  and  j€u:q. 
Ic.  PL  Ear.  is  an  American  species,  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  consider,  as  Dr.  Wight  was  disposed  to  do,  our 
present  plant  as  identical  with  it,  so  closely  are  they  allied. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  certain  that  it  is  the  same  with 
Roxburgh's   C  hirsutusj  (not  of  Bieberstein,)  and  the   C 
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nwmiw  of  Wallich^  whose  nmne  it  is,  periiaps,  the  safest  to 
adopt — JSr.] 

SuppL.  Tab,  VIII.  Convolvulus  munitus.  Fig.  1,  Lower 
part  of  the  corolla  laid  open  to  show  the  stamens.  Fig. 
2,  Caljrx  and  pistil;  the  corolla  and  stamens  having 
been  removed.  Mg.  S,  Capsule.  Fig.  4,  Transverse 
section  of  capsule : — natural  size. 

VIII. 
CONVOLVULUS  RHEEDIL 

PfiNTANDRIA  MoNOGTNIA.      Nat.  Ord.   CoNVOLVUULCKA. 

Gen.  Char.     Cal.  6-partitus.     Cor.  campanulata,  plicata. 

Stigma  divisum.     Caps.  2-3-locularis,  2-3-valvis. 
Convolvulus  Rheedii;  caule  procumbente  tuberculato  radi- 

cante,  foliis  spathulatis  emarginatis  mucronatis  pedunculos 

articulatos  excedentibus^   calycis  segmentis  exterioribus 

maximis  cordatis. 
Convolvulus  Rheedii.  WaU.  Cat.  of  PI.  in  E.  Ind.  C.  Mus. 

n.  1358. 
Convolvulus  emargiuatus.    Herb.  Heyn. 
Convolvulus  uniflorus.     Wigit,  MSS.  Burm.  Jnd.  p.  4ff.  t 

2L/2. 
Stem  procumbent)  slightly  marked  with  tubercles,  from 
which  spring  numerous  fibrous  roots  wherever  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  When  growing  near  water,  the  branches 
which  shoot  into  it  become  floating,  and  continue  to  increase 
as  on  land ;  but  the  stem  shows  no  tendency  to  ascend  among 
bushes.  Leaves  on  rather  long  petioles,  between  elliptic- 
oblong  ud  spathulate,  very  frequently  emarginate  and 
mucronate,  otherwise  entire,  smooth  on  both  sides.  /V> 
dumdes  axillary,  shorter  dian  the  leaves^  jointed  in  the 
middle,  and  bearing  two  small  lanceolate  bracteas  at  the 
joint.  Calgx  5-parted,  the  divisions  very  unequal,  the  three 
outer  ones  much  the  largest,  cordato-ovate,  acute,  5*nerved : 
the  inner  two  lanceolate  and  very  delicate;  all  pale  greenish 
white.    OoroUa  white,  small  in  proportioD  to  the  calyx,  exh 
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panding ^ during  the  finrenooo*  Skamms  within  the  tube: 
JUametUs  hairy  at  the  base:  anthers  oblong.  PMl:  Gtrmen 
soperior,  2-celled:  Style  filiform :  Stigma  of  two  round  lobes. 
Ckqmde  globular,  large,  enclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx,  2- 
celled,  4»yalved,  4-seedcd :  Seeds  obsoletely  triangular,  hairy 
on  the  an^es* 

I  found  this  plant  on  the  edge  of  a  small  tank,  growing 
equally  on  land  and  water,  covered  with  flowers  and  ripe 
fruit  in  December,  ^nd  producing  abundance  of  fibrous  roots 
all  along  the  under-edge  of  its  stem;  but  though  the  tank  was 
surrounded  with  bushes,  the  stems  showed  no  tendency 
whatever  to  ascend  from  the  ground*  The  Toluble  appear- 
ance which  the  individual  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate  appears  to  assume,  is  more  a  contrivance  of  the  artist^ 
whereby  to  display  a  larger  portion,  than  a  faithfiil  exhibidoa 
of  its  general  mode  of  growth.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether 
unnatural,  as  some  specimens  have  occasionally  a  disposition  to 
twist  at  their  extremities ;  caused  by  the  effi>rts  made  by  the 
young  shoots  to  penetrate  through  the  thick  green  mat  which 
the  plant  forms. 

[As  it  appears  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  real  Ccnv.  imt- 
flone  of  Burman's  FL  Ind^  and  assuredly  it  does  not  well 
accord  with  the  figure  of  that  author.  Dr.  Wallich  has,  with 
much  propriety,  separated  it  in  his  valuable  Catalogue^  and 
given  it  the  name  here  adapted*— jK] 
SuppL.  Tab.  VUI.  Fig.  1,  Pistil :  the  calyx  and  corolla 
having  been  removed;  the  bracteaa  remaining.  Fig.  8, 
Section  of  an  unripe  capsule.    Fig.  4^  Seed  :*-#alMra/ 


IX.  X. 

PYRENACANTHA  VOLUBILIS. 

DiCBciA  TfiTBANDRiA.    Nat.  Ord.  Stilagine^  ?    Agardh^ 

iMdL 

Oev.  Chab.    Masc.    Flares  spicati  vel  capitati,  bracteatL 

CaL  4rpartitua.     Oor.  0.    StanL  4  calycis  laciniis  alter* 

oantia,  ad  basin  glandulae  papiUosse.    Filamenta  brevia. 

JtiAerm  bilocuhures,  longitudinaliter  dehiacwites.— Foai* 
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CkU.  4-(rarius  5)-partitu6,  basi  bracteatus.  Germen  siq>e- 
rum,  hispidum ;  ovula  2,  pendula ;  1  abortivum.  Stigma 
sessile,  multiradiatum.  Drupa  1-locularis,  l-sperma. 
Nux  extus  depresso-punctata,  intus  muricata  spinulis 
numerosis  obtusis.  Semen  pendulum.  Albumen  camo- 
sum,  crassum,  spinulis  penetrantibus  perforatum.  Coiyl^ 
dones  foliacei.  Embryo  ad  bilum  versus. — Nomen  wv^w^h 
'     nuxy  and  miuttU,  spina,  ob  nucem  intus  spinulis  muricata. 

Pyrenacantha  volubilis.     (Tab.  IX.  X.)    • 

A  milky  shrub,  with  filiform,  rounded,  scabrous  stems:  the 
older  ones  brown.  Petioles  alternate,  rounded,  glabrous, 
flexuose,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long.  Leaves  oblongo- 
elliptical,  retuse,  veiny,  especially  beneath,  where  they  are 
rather  scabrous ;  the  margin  slightly  re  volute,  entire,  or  re- 
motely toothed.  Male  plant:  Peduncles  usually  from  a  little 
above  the  axils,  slender,  about  as  long  as  the  leaves,  bearing 
a  filiform  spike  of  Jhwers  at  the  extremity ;  each  flower 
having  a  small  bractea  at  a  little  distance  below,  and  on  one 
side.  Calyx  4-partite,  externally  rough,  with  appressed  hairs ; 
its  segments  ovate,  acute.  Cor.  0.  Stamens  4,  inserted  at 
the  very  base  of  the  caljrx,  and  surrounding  a  small  tubercu- 
lated  gland,  or  abortive  germen.  Filaments  short,  swollen  at 
the  base.  Anthers  roundish,  2-celled,  opening  by  longitudinal 
fissures. — Fem.  plant:  Peduncle  much  shorter  than  the  male, 
bearing  at  its  very  extremity  a  capituhtm  of  5  or  6  sessile, 
minutely-bracteated  flowers.  Cal.  as  m  the  male  (sometimes 
5-partite.)  Germen  oval,  hispid  with  numerous  erect  hairs, 
1-celled,  containing  2  pendulous  ovules ;  1  abortive.  Stigma 
sessile,  radiated,  concave.  Drupe  broadly  ovate,  slightly 
compressed  and  margined,  rough.  Nut  fragile,  externally 
marked  with  many  little  pits,  corresponding  with  a  number 
of  obtuse  prickles,  which  line  the  inside  of  the  nut  or  testa, 
and  give  it  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance  when  viewed 
under  the  microscope.  These  prickles  penetrate  almost  to 
the  centre  of  the  albumen,  so  that  when  the  testa,  with  its 
prickles,  is  removed,  the  albumen  is  found  perforated  with 
holes.     Albumen  fleshy,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  embryo. 
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with  its  thin,  large,  foliaceous  cotyledansy  and  its  short  radick 
turned  upwards  towards  the  hUum^ 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  plant,  since  I  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  it  except  in  one  spot,  and  that  was  in  a  sandy  soil, 
twining  among  hedges  at  Vellenganny,  bearing  both  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  month  of  November.  Some  of  the  stems  were 
upwards  of  10  feet  high,  yet  their  greatest  thickness  did  not 
exceed  that  of  my  finger. 

[I  have  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  flowers,  both  male  and 
female,  and  fruit.  Dr.  Wight  has  added  in  his  MSS.,  "  The 
plant  appears  to  constitute  a  new  genus,  but  it  will  probably 
rank  in  the  Natw  Order  among  the  jimentacece  or  UfticecBj 
and  in  the  character  of  its  flowers  it  approaches  NageiizJ*—' 
As  to  its  genus,  I  quite  agree  with  my  valued  friend  that  it 
does  form  one  distinct  from  any  yet  described,  and  since  it 
was  sent  to  mi'  without  a  name,  I  have  ventured  to  call  it 
PyrenackmOuij  from  the  remarkable  spinous  processes  which 
line  the  inside  of  the  nut  In  regard  to  its  Natural  Order,  it 
behoves  me,  like  Dr.  Wight,  to  speak  with  great  caution. 
In  habit  and  in  its  milky  juice,  it  approaches  near  to  some 
JEuphorbiacetB  ;  but  neither  its  fruit  nor  its  flowers  correspond 
with  any  of  that  family.  In  the  circumstance  of  the  two  in- 
verted ovules,  and,  indeed,  in  the  general  character  of  the 
fruit,  it  resembles  StUago:  but  its  stamens  are  totally 
different,  and  they  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
instead  of  being  opposite  to  them.  These,  however,  seem  to 
jne  to  be  the  only  essential  points  of  distinction ;  and  hence, 
though  doubtfully,  I  have  marked  it  as  belonging  to  the  Nat 
Ord.  StUagine<B  of  Agardh  and  Lindley. — H.'] 

SuppL.  Tab.  IX.  Pyrenacantha  volubilis;  masc.y  Fig.  1, 
Portion  of  the  spike  of  male  flowers : — magnified. 

Tab.  X.  Pyrenacantha  volubilis;  fcBm.^  Fig.  1,  Portion 
of  a  female  plant: — natural  size.  Fig.  2^  Female  flower. 
Fig.  3,  Pistil.  Fig.  4,  Section  of  do.  Fig.  5,  Portion  of 
a  female  plant  in  fruit,  and  Jig.  6,  Nut,  from  the  drupe: — 
natural  size.    Fig.  7,  Inner  view  of  the  testa: — sUgMy 
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magnifiMd.  Fig.  8,  Dmpe,  with  part  of  the  fleshy  ooal 
removed.  Fig.  9,  Section  of  the  not,  to  show  the  albomen. 
Fig.  10,  TransTerse  section  of  the  albumen.  Fig.  11,  Em- 
bryo. Fig.  18,  Portion  of  the  testa,  with  its  prickles 
within: — all  more  or  less  magni/ledf  except  figs.  1,  5, 
and  6. 

[To  h€  «Mtf0medl] 


SKETCH  OF  A  SHORT  BOTANICAL  EXCURSION 

IN  JAMAICA. 

Bt  James  Macfabtek^  M.  J). 


There  are  few  works  on  Natural  History  that  ba^e  done 
more  to  render  the  science  attractive  and  have  been  more 
generally  read,  than  the  Natural  History  of  Selboume. 
Calculated  to  excite  a  similar  interest,  are  the  short  accounts 
which  hate  been  given  of  excursions,  made  with  a  view  (^ 
gratifying  a  taste  for  this  department  of  science.  The  nar- 
rator is,  in  this  manner,  enaUed  to  present  us  with  a  series 
of  simple  fects;  blending  with  the  common-place  matter 
of  his  journal,  notices  of  what  appear  to  him  novel  or  remark- 
able in  tiie  productions  of  the  district  through  which  he 
has  passed*  In  reaUling  such,  we,  in  a  manner,  become  his 
companions, — mark  every  striking  object  that  meets  him  in 
hb  path^  and  sympathize  in  the  pleasure  of  contemplating 
each  beautiful  feature,  or  unusual  phenomenon.  Under  im- 
pressions sudi  as  these,  I  have  been  led  to  draw  up  the  follow^ 
ing  account  of  a  littie  excursion,  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Spanish-Town.  I  shall,  by  this  means,  be  enabled  to 
point  out  the  localities  of  several  of  the  rarer  plants,  to 
notice  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate,  and  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  vegetation  of  the  district,  in  a  clearer  manner 
than  eould  otherwise  be  effiieted. 

In  tiie  morning  of  Monday,  the  28d  December,  1889,  I 
left  Spani^Town.  My  moad  lay  towards  8t  John's,  the 
bills  of  which,  mMrkisg  1^  boundaiy  of  the  twopari^es,  rose 
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cmispictKMisly  in  the  distanoe.  Befisre  me  was  stn^cbed  th« 
plaiB  of  Ligoanea,  boundad  towards  the  Sootli  by  the  sea,  and 
on  the  East  by  the  precipilous  range  of  the  fihie  Moontaing, 
The  son  had  not  yet  emerged  above  the,  horizon,  the  hilla 
were  unclouded,  and  the  ootline  of  their  woody  ridges  was  most 
distinctly  'marked.  The  air  was  cool,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  64%  and  we  joameyed  on,  refireshed  by  the 
occanooal  land-breeze  that  came  across  us,  laden  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers—- 


^^'GmUBgf^ 


Panning  their  odori&roiu  wings,  diq»enaed 
Kfttive  perfames,  and  whispervd  whence  they  stole 
n«ir  hOmj  spoils.*' 

This  is  indeed  that  season  of  the  day  when  we  can  boast 
that  this  dimate  affords  us  all  we  can  desire;  the  delightful 
cocdnesa  of  the  matin  prime  is  rendered  more  grateful  by  the 
leooUection  of  the  parched  noon  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
oppressive  heat  of  which  a  few  hours  are  about  to  bring 
hack.  ^Hiere  is  one  defici^icy,  however,  that  must  ever  strike 
die  traveller  from  Europe.  No  song  €^  the  feathered  tribes 
greets  him  in  his  way.  At  times,  it  is  true,  he  may  listen  to 
the  lay  of  our  Transadantic  nightingale,  {Turthis poipglattus,) 
as,  seated  on  some  spray,  it  pours  its  rich  and  varied  note  in 
reply  to  some  other  of  its  species,  with  whom  it  would  ap- 
pear to  carry  on  a  rivalry  in  song.  More  commonly,  bow- 
ever,  we  are  annoyed  with  the  harsh  cry  of  tibe  Sawxnnah 
BbMcMrirdj  {Crotophaga  Jnij)  which  gives  warning  to  its  com- 
panicMis  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  or  to  the  chirp  of  the  * 
GroMs^drdj  or  the  dreary  note  of  the  Bald-coot^  {Fulica  atra^) 
sounding  from  some  lonely  morass. 

The  Botany  of  die  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spanish- 
Town  is  far  from  being  interesting.  The  land  which  is  not 
deared  ibr  the  purposes  of  pasturage  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  thickets  of  Logioood^  {Hcematoxylon  Campechia-^ 
nnmy)  the  Pqponaxy  {Acacia  tortuom^)  and  the  Cashaw^  {A. 
jvUflcra)  These  are  all  introduced  plants^  which  have  bei- 
come  naturalized.     They  ave  usefid  as  fiiel;  being 
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mended  by  the  quick  growth  and  close  texture  of  their  wood. 
The  first  also  supplies  a  well  known  dye-stuff;  the  second 
yields  a  gum,  not  inferior  to  the  common  descriptions  of  Gmm 
Arabic ;  whilst  from  the  wood  of  the  last,  the  most  durable 
description  of  shingles  is  made.  In  a  ditch,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  town,  I  observed  an  EvolvuluSy  (No.  4  of  Browne's 
Natural  History  of  Jamaica,)  the  character  of  which  I  give  in 
the  subjoined  note.  *  Along  with  it  grew,  in  great  profusion, 
the  Oxalis  strictOf  or  Woodrsorrd.  Farther  on,  in  a  swampy 
piece  of  ground,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  beautiful  azure 
flowers  of  the  Pontederia  vaginalis  attracted  the  eye.  We 
also  observed  on  the  fences,  the  Convolvulus  nodijlorusj  which 
being  common  in  many  districts,  it  is  remarkable  that  no 
one  has  noticed  as  a  native  of  this  Island.  For  some 
distance  after  this,  there  was  little  to  awaken  our  botanical 
exertions.  We  met  with  a  few  straggling  Fustics^  {Morus 
tinctoria) ;  and  that  handsome  tree  {CcBsalpinia  bijuga)  con- 
spicuous at  a  distance,  by  its  bright  golden-hued  flowers, 
backed  with  the  deep  verdure  of  its  foliage.  The  Bastard 
Cedar  {Bubroma  Guazuma)  grows  here,  as  everywhere  else,* 
m  abundance.  I  notice  it,  principally  for  its  great  utili^ ; 
the  berry,  from  the  albumen  it  contains,  affording  a  nutri- 
tious substitute  for  corn  to  horses;  the  bark,  from  possessing 
similar  vegetable  principles,  being  applicable  to  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  cane  juice;  while  the  wood  is  as  extensively 
employed  for  the  staves  of  sugar-hogsheads. 

On  ascending  the  Red  Hills  of  St.  John's,  (four  miles 
from  Spanish-Town,)  we  met  with  a  somewhat  greater  variety 
of  plants.  The  fences  and  outskirts  of  the  wood-land  were 
covered  with  creepers.  The  Coreopsis  reptans  hung  down  its 
gaudy  yeHow  flowers,  contrasting  with  the  profuse  snowy 
blossoms  of  the  Christmas  gambol,  {Convolvulus  polganthos); 
while  th^  Ipomcea  argentea,  called  by  the  Negroes  Wild 
Hogsmeatj  was  found  entwined  with   the  Eupatorium-  iva- 


*  Evcivulus  ntimmulariut,  Linn, ;  (Spec.  Char.)  leaves  rooDdish,  oval,  reCnaey 
aptcuUted  ;  »tem  creeping,  pubescent ;  Jhwen  solitary,  axillary,  pedonoled ;  /m- 
dmneU  shorter  than  the  Isaf,  capillary,  pubescent. 
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JbSum  and  the  Mihcmia  amarcu  We  here  also  observed 
an  exotic,  now  abandant  everywhere,  the  Abrus  precor 
tcniusj  or  Wild  Liquorice,  a  native  of  Asia,  displaying  plenti- 
fully its  flesh-coloured  spikes,  and  its  showy  scarlet  seeds ; 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cralfs  eyes. 
I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  observing 
a  very  beautiiiil,  imd,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  a  new  species 
of  Phcueobis,  a  description  of  which  I  subjoin.*  The 
Dodonaa  Januxicensisj  bearing  its  minute  flowers  and  angular 
capsules,  is  very  common  in  this  district  I  stopped  here, 
beneath  a  lofly  specimen  of  the  Eriodendron  anfractuosum,  to 
admire  its  brilliant  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  other  commoner  tree,  {Bombax  Ceiboj)  which  also 
receives  the  appellation  of  Cotton-tree*  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  old  leaves  are  shed,  and  the  new  ones  do  not  make 
their  appearance  till  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  as  if  this  giant 

*  Phaoolvs  amcenus. — Twining;  ftrtmcftet  sab-pubescent:  leaoet  ovate, 
•oV-oordatey  sob-aeamSnate,  apicolated,  above  glabrous,  beneatb,  along  the  nerves, 
somewhat  hairj ;  calyx  slightly  ciliatedi  with  the  three  lower  lobes  sub-equal, 
the  upper  one  emarglnate. 

DsscB.— StoM  twining,  green,  sub-angular,  slightly  pubescent;  Uatfei  temate; 
leci/Utt  ovate,  the  middle  one  at  the  base  emaiginate,  the  lateral  cordate ;  subacu- 
minate,  aplculated,  entire,  above  glabrous,  beneath  (especially  along  the  nerves) 
somewhat  hairy,  sub-ciliate,  dark  green.  General  eHpules  smaU,  oblongo-lanceo- 
kte^  membraoaoeons.  Partial  ii^piules  oval ;  a  pair  at  the  insertion  of  the  lateral 
leaves;  another  pair  a  little  below  the  middle  leaf.  Petiole  sub-tetragonal, 
dianoelled  above^  puberulous.  Racemes  2-3-4-flowered ;  flowers  showy,  ira* 
grant,  placed  on  short  single-flowered  pedicels,  at  the  extremity  of  the  common 
pedoncle.  Pedvndc  shorter  than  the  leaf,  roundish.  A  braeUa  exists  at  the 
Inaertion  of  each  pedicel,  minute,  ovate,  concave,  green.  CaJbfx  striated,  ap- 
pearing under  the  microscope  ciliated,  2-lipped;  upper  lip  sub-emarginate ; 
lower  triiid,  with  the  divisions  nearly  equaL  Corolla :  Standard  roundish,  sub- 
emarginate,  purplish.  Wings  broadly  sickle-shaped,  fornished  intemally  with 
a  small,  roundish,  foliolar  appendage,  placed  above  the  subulate  prolongation 
by  which  they  are  inserted.  Ked  with  a  long  spirally-twisted  beak,  adhering 
above. '  lament  diadelphous ;  the  single  stamen  geniculated  towards  the  base  and 
inerassated.  Filaments  delicately  capillary.  Anthers  linear-oblong,  yellow. 
Germen  greenish,  puberulous ;  Stjfle  bearded  beneath  the  stigma,  which  is  greenish, 
obtuse.  Leffume  about  6  inches  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  com- 
pnssed,  linear,  straight,  with  a  long  beak.     Seeds  ovaL 

Fim     Summer  and  Autumn  months. 
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of  oDr  forest-trees  called  in  all  its  energies  during  the  period 
when  it  was  engaged  in  the  perfecting  of  its  fruit 

A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  we  came  to  a  level  tract,  which  a 
few  years  ago  had  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  It  is 
now  covered  with  a  rich  sward  of  Cruinea-grass  {P€pucum 
jumentorum) ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  fir% 
while  it  destroys  all  other  vegetable  substances,  spares  the 
seed  of  this  plant,  so  that  it  springs  up  on  the  first  rains,  and 
clothes  the  whole  land  with  a  rich  mantle  of  verdure.  Fire 
is,  indeed,  the  agent  usually  employed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
clearing  their  grass- pieces,  destroying  every  other  plant, 
with  the  exception  of  this  salamander-like  exotic  Here  and 
there,  among  the  grass,  the  Ebony  {Brya  Ebenus)  might  be 
seen  rising,  covered  profusely  with  its  flame-coloured  blos- 
soms. Among  the  more  common  plants  were  the  Indigofera 
Anil  and  /.  tindoria;  the  different  Broom-weedsj  such  as  the 
WaUheria  and  Melochia  pyramidata;  as  also  Sida  dUha^ 
fotiOi  Croton  pennicUlatumy  &c.  Thousands  of  the  West  Indian 
Ortolan  {MataciUa  TrochUus)  were  observed  among  the  tall 
grass,  feeding  on  its  seed. 

Passing  over  this  tract,  we  entered  again  upon  a  piece  (^ 
woodland.  We  here  also  found  the  outskirts  covered  with 
the  twining  syngenesious  plants,  and  the  Ccnvohmliy  formerly 
noticed.  The  Croton  Cascarilktj  a  medicinal  plant,  is  here 
frequent,  as  also  the  Smncberry^  {Chioooccus  racemosOy)  and 
the  Galea  Jamaicensis.  A  singular  myrtle-leaved  plant,  pro- 
bably a  species  of  LoranthtiSf  was  very  common,  bearing  at 
this  season  of  the  year  its  snowy,  compound,  2-seeded  berries. 
The  Cochspur  {Pisonia  acukata)  was  just  coming  into  flower, 
hanging  down  its  long  trailing  branches,  interlaced  with 
those  of  the  Achyranihes  altissimaj  and  the  Rivina  octandrcu 
The  Cassia  viminea,  supporting  itself  on  the  neighbouring 
shrubs,  had  shed  its  last  flowers,  and  the  pods  were  forming* 
Here  also  the  Mountain  Ebony  {Bauhinia  porrecta)  displayed 
its  showy  varie^ted  blossoms.  Together  with  it  grew  the 
Acacia  leucocephala^  and  the  Cestrum  vesperHnum,  with  its 
lurid  flowers.  In  this  place,  a  number  of  our  West  Indian 
Timber-trees  were  to  be  observed ;  such  as  the  Wild  Tanumndf 
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{Acacia  arbareoj)  the  Fiddle-wood,  (Cytharexybn  caudattm,) 
the  Yohe-taoodj  {Bignonia  leucoxybmy)  &a  Several  of  our 
FruU4ree8  were  also  common,  such  as  the  Avocada  PeaTf 
{Laurus  Persea^)  and  the  different  species  of  Annona. 

We  now  reached  the  point  where  the  Vale  of  Guanaboa 
comes  mto  sight.  Having  as  yet  passed  through  a  district, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  some  pasture-land,  may  be  said 
to  be  uncultivated,  the  Vale,  partly  covered  with  canes,  and 
divided  into  grass-pieces,  presenting  a  continual  verdure^ 
appeared  more  beautiful  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
In  a  pond  at  Aylmer's  Estate,  I  observed  the  Littte  Grebe, 
{Podiceps  minor,)  along  with  the  Wild  Duck,  {Amzs  Bob* 
ehas,)  and  the  Teal,  {A.  Dominica.)  On  the  fences  of  this 
district,  which  are  of  Logwood,  we  remarked  the  Dendrobium 
utriadarioides,  the  Limodorum  fiUforme,  and  a  species  of 
Vanda,'^  {Sarcanthus  of  Lindley.)  Along  with  them  grew 
6  JWandsiei,  agreeing,  in  many  points,  with  the  T.  buU 
bosa,  (Hooker.)  On  the  borders  of  the  ponds,  which  are 
Common  in  this  neighbourhood,  grew,  the  Panicttm  Myumm, 
and  another  species,  a  short  notice  of  which  is  subjoined,  f 


*  As  I  baTt  not  teeo  ipeoiiiieiM  to  enable  me  to  determine  the  genos  of  tbls 
Orchideoat  plant,  I  shall  merdj  gire  the  account  of  it  as  commonicated  by  Dr. 
Ufacfadyen.— j^d. 

VAimA  <p.  ?    Luam  UM  at  the  apex  sheatbtng,  with  the  sheaths  Udentate. 

Basom.— Jiool  of  manf,  ronnd,  white,  oord-Uke  three,  arising,  fbr  the  most 
part,  from  different  points  of  the  stem  and  the  axils  of  the  racemes.  Stem  abool 
6  inches  long,  reddish,  compressed,  Jointed,  Icafjr*  Leave$  altemate»  disticbons, 
sheathing,  oblong,  attenoated  at  the  base,  emargfnato-bifid  at  the  apex,  with  one 
of  the  diTisions  shorter  than  the  other.  Sheaths  famished  at  the  month  with  a 
tooth  on  each  side  of  the  origin  of  the  leaf.  Fiower-spiAeg  or  racemes  arising  from 
the  Joints  of  the  stem,  immediately  under  the  kares,  spreading  horiaontally. 
Fhtifers  seennd,  U-seriat,  wMUi,  tinged  with  red,  snbsessUe.  Bracteas  minute, 
otaAe,  aeute.  Petals  6,  snbsqoal,  o^longo-kmoeoiate,  acute.  lAAdban  reeemUing 
the  petals  In  form,  with  2  expansions  at  the  base,  by  meane  Of  which  It  embraeee 
tiie  column,  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a  spur,  which  is  longer  than  the  germen, 
gIMwM.  ^fOher  termfani,  opereulated,  dedduoos.  The  cavity  leading  Into  the 
spur  Is  JoMuedlatdy  beneath  ^receptacle  of  thepeibii-«Miiic*.  O^mJtf  tWo-thirds 
of  CD  Inch  l«ng«  oblong-roundisb.  Seeds  nomeroua. — F&owias  throughout  the 
yMr^-^HAB.   The  Yale  of  Ouanaboa. 

t  Pavicom  AEUfATua^-— i^r>tteipanicbd[,  s^bterUcilUte,  4boat  three  together, 

I  8 
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The  twining  plants,  observed  here,  were  the  Aurora  {IpoHUBa 
gUmdidifera\  the  7.  punctata^*  Teramnus  uncinaius,  T.  vohUnlUj 
Glycine  carilxBC^  and  Asclepias  vitninalis.  On  every  dry  bank, 
the  Swertia  JUifyrmis  displayed  its  small,  but  beautiful  purple 
flowers.  The  CcLSsia  pilosa  was  very  common,  the  C  Parkeri^ 
ana  more  rare.  The  Eupatorium  odoratum  had  just  faded,  and 
the  legumes  of  the  Hedysarum  moUe  were  beginning  to  form. 
In  a  marsh,  near  the  reservoir  of  Lloyd's  Estate,  the  Pontes 
deria  Utnosa  was  found  in  abundance  with  the  Hydrocoiyk 
vulgaris.  The  Lauras  Borbonidj  though  this  is  not  its  usual 
time  of  flowering,  was  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  the  pro- 
fuse white  bloom.  But  there  is  no  description  of  tree  so 
abundant  as  the  Orange  kind,  and  in  no  part  of  this  Island 
are  its  varieties  to  be  found  in  such  perfection.  Through  the 
whole  district,  there  is  scarcely  a  Bitter  or  Sour  Orange  to  be 
seen,  the  seed,  dropped  carelessly,  coming  up  a  sweet  and 
palateable  fruit  This  is  ascribable  partly  to  the  climate^ 
which  is  dry,  and  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
a  gravelly  loam,  upon  white  limestone.  During  this  season 
of  the  year,  in  particular,  the  Orange  tribe  form  a  beautiful 
ornament  of  our  pastures,  their  golden-hued  fruit  contrasting 
well  with  the  deep  verdure  of  their  foliage. 

In  the  evening,  we  observed  a  long  train  of  the  Hirundo 
zonaris  passing  over  the  Vale  from  West  to  East  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  migration  southward,  these  birds  may  have 

florets  seound ;   calyx  faniished  at  the  base  with  two  or  three  lon^  sets,  its 
innermost  glome  haying  a  long  awn. 

Dasca. — About  four  or  five  feet  high.  Cubm  as  thick  as  the  middle-fingsr, 
genicolated  at  the  base.  L«xve$  a  foot  long,  broad,  linear,  hispid.  JJg^  with 
a  line  of  long  hairs.     Sheaih  ciliato-setose.     SpikeleU  1-2  inches  in  length. 

*  IroiUBA  PUNCTATA.  Duca. — Stem  roundish,  hair  jr.  Leaoei  cordate,  S4obed, 
acuminate,  liairy.  Peiioie  shorter  than  the  leaf,  roundish,  hairy,  with  the  hain 
proceeding,  as  in  the  stem,  from  a  purplish  gland.  Peduncle  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  leaf,  6-flowered,  roundish,  as  well  as  the  petiole^  hairy.  Bracteat  kk 
pairs,  as  long  as  the  pedicels,  linear,  subulate,  hairy.  Ctfyx  d-kurtd,  hairy,  the 
hairs  plaeed  on  roundish  pellucid  ghmds.  SepeUe  long,  linear-Ianoeolate.  FHa- 
menu  hairy  at  the  base  :  Anthere  white.     Stigma  papilloee*  somewhat  3-lobed. 

Fl.  in  Autumn : — the  blossoms  of  this,  as  well  as  /.  glandulifera,  expand  In 
the  evening,  and  dose  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
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fbUowed  the  direction  of  the  Continent,  till  they  reached  the 
latitude  of  this  Island,  when  they  changed  their  course  in  search 
of  a  place  where  they  might  spend  their  winter.  During  the 
night,  we  were  regaled  with  the  croaking  of  the  Hyla  arbweiiy 
and  o{  &  Lizard  elso^  which  frequents  houses.  This  last  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Lizard  of  Siam,  described  by  Capt. 
Bumey  in  the  17th  No.  of  Brewster^s  Edinburgh  Journal^ 
under  the  name  of  the  TukrhU  According  to  that  writer,  this 
animal  is  an  object  of  superstition  among  the  Siamese.  With 
diem,  although  only  six  inches  long,  it  makes  war  upon  rats ; 
with  us,  it  limits  its  utility  to  the  destruction  of  Cock-roachesy 
and  to  foretelling  changes  in  the  weather. 

Leaving  the  Vale,  we  now  ascended  the  hills  above  Retreat 
Estate.  The  rocks  of  this  district  are  all  limestone,  present- 
ing, in  some  places,  owing  to  the  partial  action  of  decom- 
position, a  cancellated  appearance,  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Honeycomb-^vcL  In  the  ^revices  grew  the 
Pteris  bmgifoUoj  HemionUis  rafa^  Anemia  adiantifoliOi  and 
that  cosmopolite  fern,  Adumium  Capillis-Veneris,  The  Car-- 
(Hoq^ermumHalicacabum,  and  C  grandiflorum  hung  down  their 
white  flowers  and  balloon-like  capsules:  the  long  cord-like 
spikes  of  the  Wild  Yam,  {Dioscorea  sativa,)  and  the  purple 
inflorescence  of  the  Stizokbium  cdtissimum  were  suspended 
from  the  trees,  while  the  attractive  lilac  racemes  of  the 
Secnridaca  virgata,  by  means  of  its  long  trailing  branches, 
were  stretched  above  our  path.  The  Cassytha  JUiformia  and 
CJtfncmchmn  parvifhrum  were  to  to  be  met  with,  spread  over 
the  shrubs  by  the  road-side.  A  plant  of  the  Eupatoriiim 
Daka  particularly  struck  my  attention,  adorned  profusely 
with  snowy  flowers,  and  its  leaves  exhaling  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  VaniUa.  At  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  through 
which  the  track  lies,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  Partlandia  grandiflorOf  and  Hibiscus  pentaspermus ;  Por 
vetta  pentandra,  and  Erythroxybm  roiundi/bliumy  (the  latter 
not  in  flower,)  were  also  common  along  this  road.  At  this 
spot,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  Habenaria  brachyceratites. 
It  is  very  diflerent  from  H.  macroceratites^  as  well  as  Orchis 
monorh^soy  both  of  which  are  common  plants  in  this  district. 
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We  now  proceeded  throng  a  piece  of  woodland,  not  of  a 
very  lofty  description,  composed  of  the  Down-Tr^  {Ochroma 
LagopuSi)  Jralia  arboreoj  the  CeAir,  {Cedrda  ochrata,)  the 
MahoCf  {Hibiscus  elatus^)  the  Dwarf  Fan-Palm^  {TkrinoM 
parmjlora^)  &c.  In  every  little  crevice  of  the  rock,  the  Gesr 
neria  acaulis  had  taken  up  its  abode;  on  its  bare  surface,  the 
TiUomdsia  serrata  had  established  itself;  while  the  Guzmeawia 
tricolor  displayed  its  attractive  spike  on  the  branches  of  tb# 
trees.  The  Pothos  macrophyOa  is  here  very  common.  Oo 
descending  the  hills  above  Spring  Vale,  the  property  of 
Charles  N,  Pallmer,  Esq.,  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
our  Jamaica  Lifyj  {Pancrafium  caribaumj)  fixing  its  bulb  io 
the  cavity  of  the  Honeycomb-rocks.  The  JSpidendrum  Jror 
grans  and  the  E.  cochleaium  also  did  not  fail  to  attract  our 
notice.  On  the  fences,  among  other  creq>er8,  grew  that 
naturalized  exotic  Beany  DoUchos  LabHab^  {Labkb  vulgarisi) 
A  species  of  PassUmrJlower  is  also  to  be  found  here,  of  whicb^ 
as  it  appeared  to  be  new,  I  regret  having  been  disappointed  in 
taking  an  accurate  description*  Here  also  the  profusion  with 
which  the  Orange  kind  in  this  district  produce  their  fruit, 
called  forth  our  admiration. 

On  leaving  Spring  Vale,  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  St 
Thomas  in  the  Vale.  It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morninj^ 
yet  the  sun's  rays  had  only  begun  to  dissipate  the  thick  sheet 
of  fog  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  covered  on  each 
returning  morning.  In  the  district  through  which  we  now 
passed,  that  lofty  and  valuable  timber-tree^  the  Broad^Leqfi 
(Termimilia  lati/blic^)  is  very  common. 

Leaving  Spring  Vale  pastures,  we  entered  on  a  p^ece  of 
marshy  land,  employed  by  Byebrooke  Estate  for  the  purpose 
of  pasturage.  It  is  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  the  Guavot 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  weeds  to  extirpate.  As  a 
compensation  for  this,  its  fruit  is  relished  by  all  Idnds  of 
stock.  The  acid,  however,  which  it  contains,  is  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  teeth  of  horses.  In  this  part  of  our  routes 
there  was  little  to  excite  interest.  Occasionally  the  profuse 
and  showy  flowers  of  the  Convolvulus  umbettatus  and  C*  pofy^ 
anihos  would  attract  our  regards. .  The  Tetr^iiDera  jammoenm^ 
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is  also  GODspiciioas  at  this  season  by  its  golden- coloured 
flowers,  throwing  its  long  pliant  arms  for  support  over  every 
shrub.  In  a  waste  cane-piece,  below  Pallmer's  Hut,  we  met 
with  a  rather  rare  species  of  PennyiDortj  {Hydrocotyk  erecta.) 
The  Samyda  glabrata  is  very  common,  filling  the  air  at  this 
season  with  the  perfume  of  its  short-lived  flowers. 

Journeying  on,  we  crossed  the  Bog  Walk  River,  which, 
passing  out  of  the  Vale  through  a  ravine,  assumes,  near 
Spanish  Town,  the  name  of  Rio  Cobre.  Even  here,  in  body 
of  water,  it  &r  exceeds  the  greater  number  of  our  Jamaica 
sU«ams.  It  takes  its  origin  in  the  mountains  of  Clarendon, 
passes  through  the  Vale  of  Linda  in  St.  Johns,  \SL\  it  reaches 
Swansea  Estate^  where  it  sinks,  to  re-appear,  afl;er  a  subter* 
ranean  course  of  two  or  three  miles,  at  River-Head  Estate^ 
in  St.  Thomas  in  the  Vale.  Few  tropical  rivers  abound  more 
in  fish.  On  its  margins  we  observed  that  solitary,  yet  grace* 
fnl  bird,  the  Effret,  {Ardea  EgreOa.) 

At  the  works  of  Byebrooke  Estate,  the  Mvsk  OchrOi  {HUm* 
CU8  Abebmoidius^ )  was  remarked,  growing  wild.  Passing  on,  we 
reached  the  Savannah  where  the  church  stands.  The  land 
here  is  marshy :  the  prevailing  grass  is  the  Wtre^Grassj  {Pa-' 
nicum  jM^ftan,)  dislliked  by  the  cattle.  Scarcely  any  shrub 
is  to  be  seen  but  the  Cocoa  Pbuny  {Chrysobalanua  IcacOy)  and 
the  Coccoloba  diverrifilia.  An  occasional  individual  of  the 
Jlfucco-Pobi  {Coeos  funjormis)  might  be  observed,  towering 
above  its  humbler  neighbours.  On  the  road-side,  we  gathered 
specimens  of  those  rather  rare  plants,  Buchnera  ehngata^ 
Hedyaartan  diphyUunij  Habenaria  brachyceratUeSj  Riedkria 
serrata^  and  a  species  of  MekutomOi  of  which  we  could  find 
no  description  in  our  systematic  works.  That  pest  of  the 
pastures,  the  Jamaicd  Man/goldj  {SUphium  trilobatum,)  is  also 
present  here.  In  many  parts  of  the  Island,  especially  in  the 
wet  districts,  this  plant  is  so  luxuriant  as  to  take  possession 
of  whole  pastures,  being  what  is  considered  a  weed  in  the 
eye  of  the  pen-keeper. 

In  the  Vale  itself,  as  in  all  spots  which  have  been  long  in 
cultivation,  there  are  few  objects  to  engage  the  notice  of 
the  Naturalist,  whose  richest  banquets  are  spread  in  the  remote 
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wild  of  undistarbed  nature.  We  met  occasionally  in  the 
pastures  with  the  Quail;  and  theSnipe^  {Scoiopax  GaUmago^) 
during  this  season  of  the  year,  is  to  be  found  in  every  dUcb. 
On  a  tree,  a  WhistUng-Duck^  {Anas  arborea^)  was  observed 
perching:  it  is  seldom  seen  during  this  part  of  the  year  ia 
this  latitude,  as  it  is  supposed  to  migrate,  to  spend  the 
winter  months  in  Carolina.  As  to  the  plants  of  the  negh- 
bourhood,  we  noticed,  in  flower,  the  HypHs  pectinatOj  H.  cafHr- 
tatOj  and  H,  radiata.  Below  Mount  Olive  House,  I  found 
the  Epidendrum  anceps  on  almost  every  tree ;  and  on  every 
bank  Habenaria  hirta.  At  Williamsfield,  the  Epidendrum 
nocturnum  was  abundant,  and  along  with  it,  though  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  the  Bemhardia  compkmaia.  There 
was  one  solitary  specimen  of  Epidendrum  verrucosum.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  very  glaring  inac> 
curacy  of  Swartz,  who  describes  the  inflorescence  as  a  scape^ 
instead  of  being  a  terminal  raceme.  I  should  almost  have 
considered  his  description  as  referring  to  some  other  plant, 
did  not  the  specimens  I  speak  of  agree  with  it  in  every  other 
respect  Among  other  plants  of  this  district,  which  were  now 
in  bloom,  I  may  enumerate  Eupaiorium  diffiigumf  Varrotda 
arbarescenSi  Pectis  punctata^  P.UfdJbUOi  TradeseanOa  procum^ 
bensj  and  Cymbidium  utrictdatum*  Two  of  the  species  of 
Arundo^  noticed  by  Browne,  were  common  in  the  river-course. 
This  district  has  been  regarded  as  unhealthy;  the  negroes 
being  more  sickly,  and  more  subject  to  ulcers  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  Island.  This,  some  may  be  inclined  to 
attribute,  and  indeed  have  attributed,  to  the  influence  of 
Malaria.  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  ascribe  efiects  to  a 
supposititious  agent,  for  which  we  can  otherwise  easily  aocount 
The  true  cause  is  most  probably  the  morning  fogs,  die 
chilling  efiects  of  which  are  opposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  noontide  sun,  which,  in  this  district,  owing  to  its  being 
surrounded  by  hills,  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  the  sea-breeze. 
We  may  also  take  into  account  that  provisions  are  &r  from 
being  abundant,  and  that  the  negroes  are  unquestionably 
the  least  improved,^  both  in  their  morals  and  general  habits, 
of  any  in  the  Island — retaining  many  of  their  African  notions 
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and  vices ;  in  particular,  the  pernicious  habit  of  dirt^eating. 
I  believe  I  am  not  &r  from  the  truth  in  my  calculation, 
when  I  say,  that  in  this  Spanish  district,  nine  negroes  out  of 
ten  will  be  found  addicted  to  this  singular  and  eventually 
&tal  practice. 

As  for  the  unhealthiness  of  the  district,  in  respect  to  its 
white  inhabitants,  it  is  only  during  years  when  the  rainy 
seasons  are  heavy,  and  the  north*easterly  winds  very  pre- 
valent, that  it  deserves  this  character.  Since  the  fatal  year 
of  1823,  few  parishes  in  the  Island  have  been  more  healthy. 
From  that  period,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  the  occupiers  of  the  district,  which,  previously, 
were  intemperate  to  an  excess.  I  have  ventured  on  these 
few  remarks,  having  frequently  heard  this  district  named  as 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Malaria;  an  agent,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  whose  existence  is,  at  best,  but 
ccmjectaral,  and  whose  repeated  effects  I  have  always,  as 
yet,  been  able  satisfactorily  to  account  for,  by  the  action  of 
more  obvious  causes. 

<^  I  envy  not  the  man,''  says  a  certain  fanciful  writer,  ^^  who 
ean  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  say  there  is  naught." — 
I  envy  not  the  man  who  can  say  there  is  nothing  to  admire  or 
instruct,  though  he  should  journey  in  the  most  desert 
r^[ion  of  the  earth;  whose  only  inhabitants  are  those  of  the 
wild,  with  the  trace  of  no  hand  to  be  detected  on  its  fair  &ce, 
save  that  of  Nature — ^with  no  art,  save  her's,  displayed  in  the 
uprearing  of  the  green  forests,  and  in  the  blending  and  vary- 
ing of  the  many-hued  flowers — and  no  voice  uttered,  save 
her's,  from  the  shining  and  everflowing  streams,  and  in  the 
sighing  winds.  It  is  for  the  Naturalist  to  find  charms  and 
attrac^ons,  subjects  for  musing  and  contemplation,  in  the 
most  ordinary  scenes,  and  in  objects  of  every-day  occurrence; 
in  the  path  whereon  he  treads,  on  the  hills  with  which  he  is 
encompassed,  and  in  the  atmospheric  changes  of  the  spacious 
canopy  of  heaven,  spread  over  all. 

Jah£8  Macfadyem. 
Hops  Housb,  St.  Andrkw's,  1 
^Jufy,  18S0.  J 
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THE  LATE  MR.  BARCLAY. 


In  the  recent  death  of  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  BuryhiU, 
Botany  and  Horticulture  have  lost  a  powerful  friend  and 
patron.  Extensively  engaged,  fix>m  an  early  period  o(  life^ 
in  commercial  transactions,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  that  his  name 
ranks  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  ^^  merchants  who 
are  the  honourable  of  the  earth/'  he  yet  found  time  to  devote 
to  the  pursuit  of  science.  His  taste  for  gardening  first 
displayed  itself  in  1781,  when  he  went  to  reside  at  Clapham; 
and  it  was  the  means  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
late  Mr.  Aiton,  Sir  Jas.  E.  Smith,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  the  most  zealous  Botanbts  of  that  day.  Mr. 
Barclay  strenuously  advised  the  latter  to  the  publication  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine^  and  foretold  the  great  success  it 
would  experience  from  the  British  public 

But  it  was  in  1805,  when  he  removed  to  Buryhill,  and 
soon  afterwards  retired  from  the  active  engagements  of 
business,  which  he  confided  to  his  eldest  son,  the  present 
Mr.  Barclay,  that  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  devoted 
himself  warmly  to  the  cultivation  and  patronage  o(  science, 
particularly  those  branches  of  it  which  were  connected  with 
Agriculture  and  Botany.  The  place  of  his  residence  may 
be  reckoned  as  possessing  more  natural  beauties  than  almost 
any  spot  in  this  highly-favoured  island,  and  under  his  skilful 
direction,  it  was  still  further  improved  by  all  that  art  could 
accomplish.  In  agriculture,  Mr.  Barclay  felt  considerable 
interest,  and  was  always  ready  to  try  any  experiments  which 
might  lead  to  useful  results.  But  in  his  garden  he  took  the 
greatest  delight.  A  long  range  of  houses,  which  already 
existed  on  Mr.  Barclay's  coming  to  occupy  the  place,  were 
kept  up  as  a  green-house  a,nd  conservatory;  and  to  them 
were  judiciously  added  hot^houses,  upon  the  most  approved 
principles,  wherein  were  cultivated,  with  a  success  that  does 
Mr.  Cameron,  the  gardener,  no  less  than  his  employer,  the 
highest  credit,  the  most  rare  and  beautifiil  productions  of 
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Aiia,  Africa,  and  America,  Near  the  maoBioD,  and  cooh 
muDicadDg  with  it  by  an  arcade,  ia  which  stood  oranges, 
lemons,  and  myrtles,  loaded  with  6owers  and  fruit,  was 
another  conservatory,  where  the  plants  of  more  temperate 
climates  were  judiciously  selected  from  the  general  collec- 
tion, so  that,  even  in  winter,  there  might  be  seen  a  constant 
succession  of  the  -choicest  blossoms.  There  the  Camellia 
and  the  Indian  Chri^anthemum  displayed  their  endless 
Tarieties.  In  the  open  borders  of  the  garden,  besides 
numerous  plants  derived  from  countries  whose  latitudes  are 
similar  to  our  own,  the  visitor  was  struck  with  a  great  pro* 
fusion  from  latitudes  bordering  cm  the  Tropics;  which, 
during  the  summer  season,  flourished  in  a  peat  soil  and  in 
sheltered  situations,  as  if  they  were  in  their  native  regions* 
Many  Mexican  plants  were  thus  treated,  especially  the 
Maurandia  Barclaigana9  whose  numerous  lovely-hued 
blossoms,  backed  by  the  abundant  and  vigorous  foliage, 
showed  how  well  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  were  suited  to 
its  nature. 

The  gardens  at  Buryhill  were  not  thus  richly  stored  widi 
plants,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  most  extensive  cor* 
respondenoe.  From  Mexico,  Mr.  Barclay  received  frequent 
and  important  communications,  as  well  as  from  Peru  and 
Chili.  With  Dr.  Fischer  of  St.  Petersburgh,  be  held  a 
constant  intercourse  by  letters.  But  the  individual  through 
whom  Mr*  Barclay's  gardens  derived  their  choicest 
treasures,  was  unquestionably  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.  of  the 
Mauritius,  who  has  rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
humanity  and  to  science,  by  his  residence  in  that  fertile  spot 
Not  only  were  seeds  and  roots  of  the  native  plants  of  that 
Island  frequently  transmitted ;  but  also  vegetating  fruits  of  the 
fistmous  Coco  de  Mer^  {Lodoicea  Sechdhrunit)  or  double  Cococh 
nutt  from  the  Seychelles  Islands,  the  CahmlHhroaty  which  yields 
so  precious  a  medicine,  and  the  Teffmrw  pedakh  a  cucurbita* 
ceous  plant,  whose  seeds  are  esculent,  and  also  contain  an 
abundant  oil:  the  two  latter  from  the  East  coast^  Africa; 
with  the  paimm  Tcaiigki%  and  innumerable  other  novelties 
from  Madagascar.    Nor  were  Mr*  Telfiur^s  communioatiotis 
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confined  to  Botanical  ol^ects,  the 'seas  were  ransacked  for 
shells  and  corallines ;  and  birds  and  quadrupeds,  both  living 
and  dead,  were  equally  transmitted  to  Mr,  Barclay ;  and  snch 
of  them  as  Mr.  Barclay  did  not  wish  to  add  to  his  own 
Museum,  were  liberally  presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological 
Society.  Thus  possessed  of  great  vegetable  riches  from  the 
most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  it  wa9  his  pleasure,  and 
his  pride,  too,  to  render  them  available  to  others;  so  that 
there  is  not  a  collection  of  any  value  in  Britain,  which  is  not 
indebted  for  some  of  its  chief  attractions  to  Mr.  Barclay. 
In  particular,  he  was  anxious  that  they  should  be  described 
and  figured.  He  kept  an  artist,  almost  constantly  employed 
in  representing  the  new  or  rare  plants  which  bloomed  in  the 
Buryhill  gardens ;  and  their  number  is  so  great,  as  to  have 
filled  several  volumes:  but  it  afforded  their  possessor  still 
taiore  gratification  to  have  them  represented  and  described  in 
some  publication.  Hence  it  is,  that  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  so  many  of  the  species  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
and  every  similar  work  owes  him  a  similar  debt  of  gratitude^ 
It  would  require  too  much  space  to  enumerate  the  many 
desirable  plants  which  his  zeal  has  introduced  into  this 
country  and  his  liberality  distributed;  so  that  our  gardens, 
stoves,  and  green-houses,  owe  to  him  some  of  their  chief 
ornaments.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  here  the  JEry* 
throLsna  conspicuoy  and  many  other  Mexican  species;  the 
Hibiscus  UUiflomSf  the  Tkimbergia  alata  and  anguIatOi  the 
Hunnemafinia  Jurnari^BfoUci,  Ckrodendron  emimense^  Pov/y- 
ciana  regia^  Arum  campanulaiumi  Ijeschenaultia  Jbrtnomf  and 
Xr.  obkOOy  Argemone  grandiflora  and  A.  alb^roy  and  Ckdone 
atro-purpurecu 

Aware  how  little  Botany  or  any  science  could  be  snccess* 
fuUy  cultivated  without  books,  Mr.  Barclay,  to  a  library 
already  well  stored  with  general  literature^  added  a  very 
extensive  collection,  purchased  for  him  in  Spain,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Shuter.  This  was  particularly  rich  in  works  of  Natural 
History  and  Botany,  and  in  this  latter  department  he  possessed 
himself  of  every  publication  that  could  illustrate  his  &voarite 
pursuit;   so  that  his  library  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
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most  important,  as  a  Natural  History  Library,  in  the  king- 
dom. The  excellent  Dr.  Wallich,  whilst  resident  in  India, 
dedicated  a  genus  of  the  splendid  natural  family  Npn^/uBoc&Bf 
which  he  found  in  P^u,  to  Mr.  Barclay,  in  a  letter  to  H. 
T.  Colebrooke  Esq.,  that  was  published  in  the  18th  volume 
of  the  Linnsean  Transactions. 

In  a  spot,  lovely  as  Buryhill,  and  in  every  respect  so  con* 
genial  to  the  taste  and  wishes  of  its  possessor;  engaged  in 
pursuits  that  could  not  but  tend  to  sweeten  the  occupations 
of  a  serene  and  peaceful  existence ;  and  em{doyed,  too,  in 
every  good  work  that  might  aid  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor  and  in  aUeviating  pain  and  misery, — pursuits  that, 
however  important  to  others  and  to  himsd^  it  does  not  fall  to 
my  pi>ovince  here  to  detail,  but  by  which  he  will  long  live  in 
the  recollection  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  distant 
countries, — Mr.  Barclay  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  unusual  share  of  health,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  family.  In  the  summer  of  the  present  year, 
his  strength  began  to  decline,  and  on  the  22d  of  October, 
1830,  his  children  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  most  valuable 
and  generous  parent,  and  the  public  of  an  eminently  useftil 
member  of  society. 

A  strong  and  highly  interesting  testimony  to  Mr.  Barclay's 
usefulness  arrived  only  the  day  after  his  decease,  from  the 
Mauritius,  in  a  letter  from  his  and  my  constant  friend,  Mr. 
Tel&ir.  Like  so  many  other  communications  from  that 
inestimable  correspondent,  it  was  destined  for  the  perusal  of 
us  both.  The  present  Mr.  Barclay,  therefore,  kindly  trans* 
mitted  it  to  me^  and  I  then  solicited  permission  to  add  it  to 
this  short  notice  of  one,  whose  friendship  I  had  long  pos- 
sessed, and  whose  correspondence  and  society  were  to  me 
sources  of  the  sincerest  pleasure. — W.  J.  IL 

PoRT-Louis,  Mauritius,  June  2Sthy  1830. 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  received,  within  these  few 
days,  your  most  kind  and  welcome  letters  of  the  81st  Dec. 
1829,  and  18th  January,  1830,  and  Sd  of  February,  tc^ether 
with  all  those  valuable  parcels,  with  which  your  munificence 
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incessantly  furnishes  na^  and  with  which  no  odier  fkmily,  nor 
person  in  this  Island,  has  yet  been  supplied.  For  the  last 
twelve  years,  we  have  been  indebted  to  yonr  liberality  for  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  not 
only  in  science  and  the  arts,  but  in  moral  and  reli^ous 
feeling:  and  the  light  you  have  communicated,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  diiEbse  in  our  little  sphere*  The  extensive 
influence  of  good  deeds  cannot  be  estimated.  In  sending 
me  your  fine  plants,  and  fruit-trees,  and  flowers,  you  did 
not  contemplate  the  blessings  yon  were  then  communicating 
to  the  great  Island  of  Madagascar;  where  your  apples^ 
pearsy  and  plums,  are  now  in  great  abundance  in  the  markets 
of  the  capital,  and  add  to  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  the 
luxuries  of  a  numerous  people,  and  to  the  countless  genersh 
tions  which  will  succeed  them.  In  our  little  Island,  too,  it 
is  to  you  we  owe  the  origin  of  that  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
natural  science,  which,  by  its  diffusion  among  the  higher 
classes^  has  enabled  us  to  establish  Professorships  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Botany,  and  to  form  a  Society  of  Natural 
History,  that  may,  before  long,  contribute,  in  some  degree^ 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  that  science.  You  have  thus  been 
the  cause  of  a  great  mass  of  human  happiness.  To  me,  our 
correspondence  has  proved  a  source  of  unmixed  pleasure 
and  satisfiu^tion,  and  I  return  to  it  with  joy,  from  the  turmofl 
of  polemical  discussion,  from  which  even  my  obscurity  could 
not  shdter  me^  with  the  passionate  zealots  of  the  day.  I 
send  youy  by  the  Oeorgiana,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  the 
Navy,  a  new  Testament  and  Catechism  in  the  Madagese 
language,  printed  at  the  capital  of  that  great  Island  a  few 
months  agoy  and  which  has  just  arrived.  The  articles  of 
Natural  Hbtory  are  embarked  on  board  the  Lady  Flora, 
Capt  Fayrer,  who  sails  in  a  few  days.  Me  is  a  member 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  a  very  zealous  Naturalist^ 
and  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  them.  I  promised  him  an 
introduction  to  you,  which  I  shall  give  h^  before  parthig. 
I  think  you  will  find  the  Porcupine  a  great  beauty ;  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly  with  me,  and  I  never  saw  one  so  large 
or  so  brittiantly  decorated  before.    The   Wmbm  is  sttH 
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more  rare^  and  its  habits  less  known*  It  is  as  fieit  as  a  fao^ 
and  as  large;  very  powerful,  although  perfectly  quiet  and 
gentle.  These  animals,  however,  yon  will  probably  give  to 
the  2iOolog!cal  Society,  and  I  must  send  you  something  more 
suitable  to  your  own  cabinet,  for  the  Mauritius  museum.  I 
have  got  a  magnificent  Birmese  MSS.  for  you,  which  will  go . 
by  Captain  F.  also;  and  some  rare  Madagascar  reptiles, 
besides  drawings  and  specimens,  of  which  a  list  shall  be 
made  out,  to  be  enclosed  in  my  letter.  ' 

What  a  splendid  work  is  that  of  our  friend  Wallich  f 
Science  never  had  before  so  ^pagnificent  an  oblation  laid 
npon  her  shrine.  Mrs.  Telfair  and  Mr.  Bojer  are  delighted 
with  the  kind  notice  taken  of  their  drawings  by  our  friend 
Professor  Hooker  and  yoursel£  These  praises,  from  per- 
sons  they  esteem  so  h^hly,  excite  them  to  greater  effbrts, 
and  I  hope  the  drawings  you  will  recdve  by  the  Lady  Flora, 
will  be  no  less  worthy  of  your  indulgent  criticism.  Your 
beaudfol  supply  of  drawing-paper  will  soon  be  commenced 
upon :  the  former  was  not  yet  exhausted,  but  part  had  suf- 
fered from  humidity;  the  last  is  perfect  I  was  sorry  to 
learn  that  the  great  tortcnse  you  gave  to  the  Zoological 
Society  had  died.  Probably  they  had  not  adopted  the  plan 
of  allowing  him  to  bury  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  winter's 
cold,  in  the  garden.  The  one  I  sent  you  last  may  serve 
perhaps  to  replace  him ;  and  I  would  advise  that  he  should 
have  a  dry  spot  chosen  for  his  winter  residence,  in  a  warm 
part  of  the  garden,  under  a  shed,  to  keep  off  the  rains  and 
snow,  that  the  earth  may  be  light  and  friable,  so  that  he  may 
make  his  way  into  it  without  great  difficulty,  and  the  whole 
to  be  covered  over  for  some  yards^  on  each  side,  with  a  heap 
of  fermenting  manure  from  the  stable.  Here  he  would 
remain  in  a  torpid  state,  during  the  coldest  months,  and 
return  to  the  surface  when  the  genial  warmth  of  Spring  set 
in.  Pray,  thank  the  excellent  Wallich  ibr  the  care  he  has 
taken  in  selecting  a  copy  of  bis  work  for  me^  It  is  a  new 
glory  to  the  British  nation  and  to  the  reign  of  George  IV.^ 
.  and  a'  splendid  monument  to  his  own  fame,  and  those  his 
bboora  have  fanmortalized.     This  Island  is  the  voyager/ 
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resting-place  in  the  great  highway  that  connects  the  nations 
of  the  East  and  West.  There  is  a  constant  and  countless 
succession  of  visitors,  like  wave  succeeding  wave,  that  touch 
our  shores  and  pass  on.  Many  are  men  of  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  I  receive  all  of  distinction.  Wallich's 
work  is  what  strikes  them  as  most  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  I  am  proud  of  having  it  to  show  them.  It  will  give 
an  immortal  impulse  to  the  study  of  Botany,  wherever  it 
reaches. 

I  send  you  a  germinating  Coco  de  Mer^  by  the  Lady  Flora. 
Do  not  despair  of  it;  for  die  vegetation  is  so  slow  in  making 
way  through  its  shell  of  flinty  hardness,  that  it  is  sometimes 
twelve  months  in  the  ground  before  it  comes  up.  It  should 
be  but  lightly  covered  with  leaves,  letting  the  shell  lie  in  the 
earth  not  more  that  one  half  of  its  depth. 

Wallich's  old  friend,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gardner,  is  just 
arrived,  and  I  shall  call  on  him  and  show  him  such  attention 
as  Wallich's  friends  .deserve  at  my  hands.  He  shall  see  our 
garden,  and,  above  all,  he  shall  see  the  plants  of  his  own 
India,  published  by  his  friend.  I  shall  endeavour  on  this 
occasion  to  write  to  our  good  friend.  Professor  Hooker: 
some  of  the  specimens  are  for  hjm;  but  all  are  to  your 
address,  and,  of  course,  wholly  at  your  disposal.  Mr.  Bojer's 
new  plants  will  be  interesting  to  him,  and  may  perhaps 
appear  in  some  of  bis  publications. 

Charles  Telfair. 


MR.  BURCHELL'S  BRAZILIAN  JOURNEY. 


This  intelligent  and  persevering  traveller,  and  accomplished 
"Naturalist,  so  well  known  by  his  valuable  "Travels  in 
Africa,"  has  recently  returned  from  Brazil.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1825,  he  had  planned  out  for  himself  a  very 
extensive  journey  across  the  Continent  of  South  America, , 
from  Rio  to  Peru,  and  returning  by  Mendoza  and  Buenos 
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Ayres.  With  this  view,  Mr.  Barchell  left  England  in. 
March,  1825,  passed  two  months  at  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity, 
and  landed,  in  July,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  he  did  not 
finaDy  quit  till  September,  1826.  During  that  period,  he 
collected  largely  in  Botany,  Entomcdogy,  Geology,  &c. : 
made  astronomical,  philosophical,  and  geodetical  observa- 
tions, together  with  several  drawings  of  the  country,  and, 
among  others,  a  panoramic  view,  taken  from  the  middle  of 
the  city ;  he  also  visited  a  part  of  Minas  Geraes.  From  Rio, 
Mr.  Burchell  proceeded  by  sea  to  Santos,  where  he  remained 
three  months,  exploring  the  neighbouring  districts.  Cubatao 
was  his  next  station,  in  a  solitary  hut  in  the  midst  of  forests, 
with  a  view  to  investigate  the  productions  of  the  great  range 
of  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  and  to  examine 
the  chain  at  his  leisure:  there  he  remained  two  months.  At 
the  city  of  San  Paulo^  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
our  enterprising  Naturalist  found  abundant  employment  for 
seven  months,  making  that  place  his  head-quarters,  and  ex- 
tending his  researches  in  various  directions  from  thence. 
There  Mr.  Burchell  engaged  muleteers  and  purchased 
mules ;  and,  travelling  northwards,  finally  fixed  himself  for 
nine  months  at  Goyaz,  being  the  first  Englishman  that  had 
entered  that  province :  there^  too,  he  passed  the  rainy  season 
of  1827,  and  made  large  collections,  partly  detained  by  the 
di£Sculty  of  procuring  conveyance  for  his  luggage.  In  a 
letter  we  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  him,  dated 
Goyaz,  April  25th,  1828,  he  says,  "  I  have  now  for  five 
months  carried  on  a  series  of  observations.  The  Botanical 
part  of  my  collection  already  includes  more  than  5000 
species,  and  the  last  number  of  my  American  Catalogus 
Geographicus  is  7063.  The  Entomological  portion  is  eight  or 
nine  times  as  large  as  my  African  collection  was ;  and  all  the 
other  departments  are  considerable,  excepting  the  Mammalia 
and  Fishes  ;  and  if  I  am  equally  successful  on  the  road  between 
this  place  and  Para,  I  may  yet  add  two  or  three  thousand  more 
species  to  my  herbarium ;  and  to  the  other  parts  in  proportion. 
Although  my  progress  over  this  Continent  has  not  been  rapid, 
yet  I  have  kept  my  original  plan  always  in  view,  and  had 
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advanced  tbusrfar  on  my  way  to  Poni,*'  &g«  Intelligence  of  the 
declining  state  of  a  beloved  parent's  health,  induced  oar  fiiend 
to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations  and  his  ardent  thirst  for  science 
to  filial  duty*  He  could  not  have  accomplished  the  Peruvian 
journey  but  by  an  absence  of  several  more  years  from  his 
friends;  and  he  therefore  altered  his  plans,  and  instead  of 
terminating  his  travels  at  Buenos  Ayres,  decided  on  proceed- 
ing to  Para,  and  thence  embarking  for  Elngland*  This,  too^ 
was  necessarily  a  work  of  time.  "  The  conveyance  of  collec- 
tions, bag^ge,  and  instruments,  over  a  country  like  tbis,** 
says  he,  *<  is  attended  by  difficulties  that  nothing  but  patience 
can  overcome;  especially  as  I  travel  in  the  same  solitary, 
unassisted  manner  as  in  Africa.  How  different  are  the  fea- 
tures of  nature  in  South  America  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland !  I  often  think  of  the  pleasant  excursion  we  made 
there  together.  In  this  country  of  illiteracy,  no  one  is  found  to 
whom  notions  of  science  are  intelligible.  Here  nature  has 
done  much-^man  nothing:  here  she  o£fers  him  innumer- 
able objects  of  admiration  and  study,  and  strews  gold  and 
diamonds  beneath  his  feet,  yet  he  continues  vegetating  in 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and. in  extreme  poverty,  the  conse- 
quence of  laziness  alone." 

Mr.  Burchell  still  journeyed  northward  from  Groyaz,  and  in 
November,  1888,  reached  Porto-Real.  Het'e  he  remained  till 
the  proper  season  for  embarking  and  descending  the  river, 
(which  is  at  all  times  rendered  dangerous  by  numerous  rocky 
&lls,  rapids,  and  whirlpools,}  making  considerable  collections 
on  ground  over  which  no  scientific  traveller  had  ever  passed. 
He  completed  a  survey  of  the  whole  length  of  this  voyage, 
fixed  by  numerous  astronomical  observations,  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Para,  in  June,  18S9,  where  he  waited 
till  the  following  February  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of 
embarking  for  England. 

In  a  letter  written  to  us  from  Fulham,  dated  OctobeTf 
1830,  he  says,  ^^  I  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  I 
may  enter  upoi^  the  great  and  interesting  task  of  arranging 
my  collections.  For  I  now  possess  about  15^000  species  of 
plants,  all  gathered  by  my  own  hands  in  their  natural  places 
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of  growth)  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  say  nothing 
about  the  other  parts  of  my  collection,  which  are  each  of  them 
proportionably  extensive* 

*<  The  most  numerous  Natural  Order  of  plants  in  Brazil, 
(that  is,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Equinoctial  Line^ 
the  northern  limit  of  my  travels,)  is  the  CampositcB.  Then 
follow  the  Gramineoj  BubiacecBy  MalvacecB^  MelastomacecBj 
Myrtace(Bj  JLegummosa^  OrcUde^B,  Terebinthaeeoj  Etq^hor" 
hiacecBj  Cgperaide€B^  Jroide^  MalpighiacetsBy  Acanthace€Bj  Big- 
mmiace^Sf  Cptwohmlace^Bf  ApocmMBy  ScrophularinetE,  SolanacetB^ 
Scitamine€B,  Gutt^fercSf  BromeUace^Si  UfticetB,  SaUcaruSj  Anno- 
nacem^  TiUacece^  &c.  These,  though  mentioned  rather  at 
random^  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  Botany  of  my  Brazilian 
Journey.  It  is  remarkable,  that  I  scarcely  found  a  single  re- 
presentative of  the  Order  Crucifene. 

^^  According  to  an  account,  kept  in  my  Greographical  Cat»- 
kgoe^  daring  my  Brazilian  Travels,  I  find  I  have  7022 
species,  including  a  few  I  collected  in  Portugal,  Madeira,  and 
Teneriflfe.'' 

A  g^ieral  sketch  or  picture  of  the  vegetable  forms  is  given 
in  another  letter,  written  at  Fulham  in  December,  1830. 
^  You  bave  from  all  quarters  heard  the  most  animated  des- 
criptions of  the  luxuriance  and  richness  of  the  v^etation  of 
Brazil ;  and  with  them  I  warmly  agree.  But  this  is  become 
almost  a  fashion,  and  in  Europe  it  seems  the  general  opinion 
that  the  whole  of  that  country  is  clothed  with  the  most 
magnificent  forests,  and  of  gigantic  growth.  This  idea,  though 
correct  with  respect  to  all  the  maritime  districts,  the  courses  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  lying  under  the 
Equinoctial  Line,  is,  however,  not  at  all  applicable  to  vast 
tracts  in  the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Goyaz.  There  I 
have  traversed  boundless  plains  or  open  regions,  some  of 
them  covered  with  fine  pasture,  formed  by  a  vast  variety  of  the 
most  interesting  Grcanineie;  others  with  grasses,  intermingled 
with  small  plants  and  shrubs  of  the  fine-leaved  Melcutomor 
ceaj  the  Malpighiacea^  the  herbaceous  Bubiace€e^  and  Com- 
po9iUt;  others  with  a  varied  clothing  of  annual  and  perennial 
flowers,  (almost  disappearing  during  the  dry  season,)  faintly 
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shaded  or  protected  by  extensive  groves  of  low  trees,  of  singu- 
lar and  stunted  growth,  rarely  growing  so  close  together  as  to 
form  a  thicket  or  impede  the  traveller.  These  arid  groves  have 
sometimes  reminded  me  of  the  Acacia  groves  so  predominant 
over  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  Yet  it  is 
rarely  that  one  can  compare  African  with  Brazilian  Botany ; 
their  character,  in  many  particulars,  diflTers  so  widely :  but  I 
was  a  long  time  in  Brazil  before  I  saw  such  large  trunks  of 
timber  as  I  have  observed  in  some  of  the  forests  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  I  allude  to  the  Podocarpi,  These  forests  are,  indeed, 
of  no  extent,  compared  to  those  of  America :  but  they  a£Pord 
specimens  of  sylvan  scenery  for  the  painter  not  less  grand  and 
beautiful ;  although  they  are  generally  deficient  in  that  most 
splendid  and  noble  feature,  the  Pabns.  When,  however,  we 
descend  towards  the  low  latitudes  of  Brazil,  the  glorious  magni- 
ficence of  the  forests  is  truly  astonishing,  and  none  but  those 
who  are  born  in  the  midst  of  them  can  view  such  imposing  pro- 
ductions of  nature  without  a  feeling  of  awe  or  respect  She 
overloads  herself,  and  one  object  oppresses  and  smothers 
another  in  the  general  struggle  for  luxuriance.  The  Ber- 
thottetia^  and  some  species  of  Bambax^  far  overtop  their 
vegetable  brethren ;  and  the  trunks  of  the  latter  are  really 
stupendous,  both  in  height  and  thickness.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  great  climbing  plants,  as  they  have  been  lately  so  often 
described;  but  we  never  can  be  silent  with  respect  to  the 
Palms  ;  they  abound  in  every  latitude  and  situation,  and  their 
variety  is  far  greater  than  any  one  traveller  can  form  an 
idea  of.  They  are  of  every  size,  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
herbaceous  plant  to  that  of  the  highest  tree  of  the  forest;  but 
I  think  nbne  surpass  the  Buriti  or  Miriti^  {Mauritia  vinifera^ 
Mart  tab.  38.)  in  grandeur  and  imposing  beauty :  although 
the  plate  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  this  character.  Another 
plant  of  most  extraordinary  aspect  and  magnificence  is  the 
Araucaria;  but  this  I  never  saw  much  to  the  northward  of 
the  city  of  San  Paulo.  It  is  only  found  at  a  great  elevation, 
and  I  believe  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  provinces  of  Goyaz 
and  Para.  You  ask  whether  the  Barbacenem  abound.  Of 
these  I  have  found  but  few,  (if  I  recollect  right,)  but  the 
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VeOoMj  their  nearest  relations,  cover  whole  plains  in  different 
latitudes  in  the  interior;  never  in  the  forests.  They  give  a 
singular  and  strange  character  to  the  landscape,  not  to  be 
represented  but  by  the  pencil :  they  resemble  some  DmceruB. 
The  MdagtomatxtB  are  found  every  where,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion. The  VochisiacecB  are  numerous,  and  many  are  most 
beautiful  flowering-trees,  and  afford  excellent  timber;  they 
also  affect  various  localities,  as  likewise  do  the  MyrtacecB. 
The  Lciurinem  are  numerous,  particularly  to  the  southward ; 
but  in  Para  are  species  producing  the  finest  Cinnamon^  and  a 
kind  of  'NtOmeg  is  also  found  there." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  BRITISH  PLANTS, 
PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ENGLISH  FLORA  OF  SIR  JAMES  K  SMITH.— 
By  W.  WILSON,  Esq. 

ICantjfined  from  Vol.  I.  p.  339.] 


14.  Scirpus  ccBSpiioeus. — Cheshire,  May  8,  1827. — I  do 
not  find  the  6  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  seed  to  be  Jbrked. 
The  stem  is  always  slightly  compressed,  and  strongly  striated. 

15.  Scirpus  pctticiflortis. — Wales,  June  19,  1826. — Bristles 
with  deflexed  spines.  The  root  sends  out  jointed  runners. 
Stems  often  6  or  7  together,  from  the  crown  of  each  root. 

16.  Scirpus  fluitans. — July  4,  1828. — Stem  alternately 
branched,  compressed,  each  branch  with  a  sheathing  feq/^ 
inclosed  in  a  2-ribbed,  membranous,  ovato-lanceolate  sheath, 
at  first  tubular  nearly  throughout,  but  subsequently  torn. 
Seed  obovate,  compressed,  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  keeled  on  the 
back,  covered  with  a  beautifully  reticulated  skin :  embryo  at 
the  base  of  the  seed,  immersed  in  the  albumen  /  no  bristles. 
Style  deciduous,  very  short;  outer  glumes  generally,  if  not 
always,  abortive. 

17.  Scirpus  lacustris. — Anglesea,  July  26,    1826. — Fruii 
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broadly-ovate,  flat  od  the  inner  side,  keeled  <hi  the  outer,  or 
triangular  with  three  flat  sides,  dark-brown  and  polished, 
one  or  two  of  the  bristles  winged  or  dilated  at  the  base. 
SSffmas  often  2  onljr.  The  spikdetM  more  elongated  than  in 
S.glaucu8. 

18.  Scirpus  glaucus. — Anglesea,  July  16,  1826.— -Seeef  con- 
siderably smaller  than  in  5.  lacugtris,  and  more  tapering 
above,  elliptical,  though  slightly  thickened  above,  yisibly 
compressed,  flat  on  the  inner  side,  convex,  but  not  keeled 
externally,  slightly  beaked,  light-brown,  not  shining.  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  5  rough  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  seed :— 
doubtful  if  a  distinct  species. 

19.  Scirpus  setaceus. — Anglesea,  July  8,  1828. — Stems 
tufled,  repeatedly  branched  or  subdivided;  leaves  channelled 
and  keeled,  hollow,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Seed  nearly 
round,  scarcely  triangular,  not  furrowed,  reddish-brown, 
granulated,  covered  with  a  closely  adhering  skin. 

20.  Scirpus  maritimus. — Anglesea,  1826. — 4  rough  bristles 
at  the  base  of  the  flower,  3  of  them  at  the  exterior  base  of 
the  much  broader  filaments.  ** 

21.  Eleocharis  palmtris.- — Anglesea,  July,  1828. — Bool 
creeping,  bhck  and  shining^  as  well  as  the  external  sheaths  of 
the  stem.  Bristles^  in  the  flower,  only  4,  longer  than  the 
ripe  seed,  flattened,  dilated  at  the  base,  and  broader  than 
the  filaments.  Beceptacle  elongated  below  the  insertion  of 
the  filaments,  so  that  the  flower  appears  to  be  not  quite 
sessile,  as  it  is  in  E.  mtUticaulis.  Germen  shorter  and  broader 
than  in  the  allied  species,  and  the  styk  also  shorter. 

The  section  of  the  stem  is  different  from  that  of  E.  muUi- 
caulisy  without  any  central  pith,  but  with  large  membranoua 
tubes,  surrounded  by  smaller  ones. 

22.  Eleocharis  muUicauKs. — Anglesea,  July,  1828.— JSoo^ 
not  creeping.  Sheaths  of  the  stem  brown,  not  shining:  the 
stems  are  always  inclined,  and  frequently  bent,  sometimes 
almost  prostrate.  Bristles  6,  shorter  and  narrower  than  in 
the  other  species,  the  base  not  dilated;  they  are  shorter  than 
the  ripe  seed :  the  receptacle  elongated  above  the  insertion  of 
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the  filaments :  hence  the  germeH  deems  to  be  attenuated  below. 
Stem  with  a  stout  central  pith,  with  membranous  tubes  of 
looser  texture  interposed  between  it  and  the  extemid  part. 
Some  of  the  bristka  in  the  flower  seem  to  be  attached  to  the 
receptacle  higher  up  than  the  base  of  the  filaments,  but  still 
three  of  these  brMes  are  at  the  exterior  base  of  those  fila^ 
ments. 

23.  Eriophorum  polyttachion. — In  this,  the  $ialk»  of  the 
iptAes  are  smooth,  and  evidently  compressed.  Except  in  the 
broader  leaves,  it  hardly  differs  from  JB.  tmgustiJbUum* 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  real  difference  exists 
hQtwe&n  E.poly9tachioni(mgud{^  I  saw  them 

all  growing  together  in  Wales,  and  sought  carefully,  but 
in  vain,  for  characters.  Assuredly  none  exists  in  the  fructifi- 
cation, for  they  agree  most  exactly  in  every  respect  but  the 
length  of  the  seed-^bum.  It  is  true  that  in  E.  polystachum  the 
root  does  not  seem  to  creep  as  in  the  two  others,  but  this  is 
with  difficulty  determined,  since  the  plant  grows  to  a  great 
depth  in  the  bogs,  and  no  ordinary  methods  will  extract 
the  root  in  a  perfect  state :  it  is  not  improbable  that  JS.  poly^ 
daekiony  if  planted  in  a  different  soil,  would  throw  out  creep- 
ing shoots  like  the  others* 

24.  Eriophorum  /m&esc^.<*-i-Anglesea,  June  4,  1838.-— 
Often  taller  than  JB.  polyaiachiony  and  the  leaves  always  much 
broader  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  nearly  lanceolate,  with  a 
very  short  triangular  point  Stalk- o(  the  spikes  furrowed, 
rough,  but  not  downy,  with  the  settdoR  pointing  forwards. 
Glumes  very  acute,  with  a  strong  mid-rib,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  summit,  entire,  and  scarcely  membranous  in  the 
margin. 

25.  Alopecurus  o^etlis.'— June,  1827,  near  Liverpool,  (not 
common.) — Stems  often  branched.  The  styles  become  at 
length  distinct:  they  do  not  appear  very  short. 

26.  Knappia  o^sfidea.— Anglesea,  May  7,  1828.— 5tein^ 
not  very  evidently  angular,  thickened  just  below  the  spike, 
covered  with  pellucid  dots;  leaves  with  a  similar  kind  of 
pubescence  im  both  sides.     Stipules  generally  4-toothed. 
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The  ceUyx  expands  before  the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  {vide  Daoie^ 
fVekh  Bot.  corUra.)  Pavies  is  correct  in  saying,  <*  that  the 
upper  floret  ripens  first,  and  the  next  in  succession,  and  that 
the  seed  falls  along  with  the  surrounding  corolla,"  whose  ex- 
ternal glume  is  much  the  larger,  very  abrupt,  so  as  to  be 
truncate  and  fringed  at  the  extremity.  Stigmas  much  shorter 
than  the  filaments.     No  nectary  discoverable. 

Several  stems  arise  from  the  same  root;  sometimes  they 
form  a  rather  dense  tuft. 

27.  Holcus  Umatus  and  maJKi.*— The  acute  calyx^himesy 
and  the  downy  joints  of  the  stem  readily  distinguish  the  latter 
species,  without  attending  to  the  aum  of  the  upper  floret* 
which  is  apt  to  mislead  if  the  plants  be  examined  in  the 
flowering  state. 

28.  Melica  unijhra. — Cheshire,  May  16,  1827.— The  nec- 
tary is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  thick,  laterally  inflexed,  blunt, 
undivided  scale.  Filaments  much  thickened  at  the  base. 
Styles  horizontally  spreading.  Stigmas  with  many-branched 
divisions.  The  inner  valve  of  the  corolla  has  its  edges 
strongly  inflexed.  ShecUhs  of  the  stem  angular,  the  lower 
one  rough.  Stems  bent  at  the  base.  The  thickened  bases 
ofthe^filaments  are  permanent,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  (or 
nectaries.  This  peculiarity  I  believe  is  observable  also  in  the 
M.  nutans,  but  am  uncertain  whether  it  exists  in  M.  eceruka, 

29.  Glyceria  rigida. — Beamaris,  Anglesea,  June  2,  1828, 
(Walls.) — This  grass  much  resembles  Triticum  hUaceum, 
which  is  found  with  it  The  germen,  stigmas,  and  nectaries 
are  alike  in  both.  Outer  valve  of  corolla  more  obtuse  in 
THticum  loliacewn  than  in  this,  which  has  a  slight  rough  keel 
at  the  top :  leaves  not  much  different  in  the  two,  but  in  Gly- 
ceria rigida  the  stiptde  is  rather  longer,  the  spikelet  narrower, 
and  more  decidedly  stalked,  the  calyx^lumes  shorter,  and  the 
florets  less  crowded. 

30.  Poa  ^fatfco.— TwU  du,  N.  Wales,  July,  1826.— 2Vec- 
taries  deeply  and  widely  notched,  or  rather  cloven  into  two 
unequal  segments.  Stigmas  not  very  large  or  evidendy 
branched :  the  edge  of  the  inner  valve  of  the  corolla  scarcely 
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rougb,  and  not  easily  observable.  Stems  sometimes  branch^. 
Not  distinct  from  P.  nemoralis. 

31.  Poa  nemoraKs. — Cheshire,  June  7,  1827,  (hedges  and 
woods,  bat  rare.) — I  perceive  no  diflTerence  between  this  and 
P.  gkatcOf  as  to  the  shape  of  the  spikdet,  and  in  both  the 
outer  ccJyx-ghane  is  3-ribbed;  nor  is  there  any  difference  in 
the  floreUy  the  outer  valve  in  P.  nemoraUs  being  blunt  as  in 
P.  glauca. 

32.  Festuca  unighmUs. — Garden,  June  11,  1827,  the  seeds 
from  Anglesea  in  1825. — No  styles  visible.  Stigmas  much 
branched,  but  not  feathery.  Germen  bristly  at  the  summit, 
at  first  turbinate,  afterwards  much  elongated.  Stem  4-angled, 
near  the  top. — By  cultivation,  this  grass  becomes  very  tall, 
(more  than  12  inches  high,)  and  perfectly  erect:  in  a  wild 
state,  its  stems  are  mostly  decumbent.  The  description  in 
Eng.  FL  very  good. 

83.  Arundo  Phragmites.— September  16,  1826.— Outer 
glume  of  calyx  brownish-purple,  with  several  ribs :  inner  3* 
ribbed,  and  purple  like  the  florets;  lower  ,/fore^  (in  a  dwarf 
specimen,)  without  any  pistil,  but  with  a  nectary  of  3  scales, 
(the  additional  one  smaller  and  opposite  to  the  inner  valve,) 
the  other  florets  have  a  nectary  of  two  scales,  which  are  large^ 
rounded,  and  a  little  dilated,  sometimes  very  slightly  notched. 
Stamens  between  the  nectary  and  pistil :  hairs  of  the  upper 
florets  in  two  opposite  tufts,  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  com- 
mon stalk,  immediately  below  the  floret 

34i.  Lolium  perenne. — September,  1826. — Nectary  of  2 
ovate^  acute  scales,  not  cloven  or  concave,  very  fleshy  below : 
outer  valve  of  the  caroUa  5-ribbed. 

35.  Lolium  temulentwn. — Wales,  June,  1826. — This  and 
L.  arvense  are  but  varieties  of  one  species;  both  are  found, 
with  intermediate  states,  in  the  same  field.  In  L.  temulenium, 
however,  the  stem  is  smooth  as  well  as  the  sheath;  this  cir- 
cumstance and  the  difference  in  the  shape,  size,  and  direction 
of  its  awn,  are  the  only  characters  visible. 

86.  Hordeum  murinum. — The  calyx  of  the  lateral  flowers 
very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  central  one.    I  distinguish 
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it  more  readily  from  H.  pratenae  by  attending  to  the  /Hnged 
glume^  and  the  greater  length  of  the  aums  of  the  corolla  of 
the  lateral  flower,  than  the  awns  of  dieir  calyx. 

87.  Hordemn  pretense. — Near  Warrington,  Augost,  1825. 
•—There  is  also  in  this  a  brisik  at  the  base  of  the  inner  valve 
of  the  central  coroUa,  as  in  H.  murinum;  it  is  about  half  as 
long  as  the  valve.  In  the  lateral  flowers,  the  catyx-vajhss  are 
not  fringed,  and  their  awns  are  much  longer  than  those  of 
the  coro/feu 

88.  Montia  ./biifona. — Wales,  June,  1826. — Stem  round, 
dichotomously  branched.  Leaves  spathulate  and  sessile? 
Flowers  in  axillary  branches:  Jhwer-stalk  at  first  bent  down- 
wards, but  on  the  ripening  of  the  seeds,  erect  and  elongated, 
sometimes  branched  or  divided. — ^Wales,  May,  1828. — 6  or 
7  inches  long,  an  ovate  and  rather  pointed  bractea  at  the 
base  of  each  duster  of  Jlowers.  Corolla^  indeed,  monopetalous, 
but  cleft  on  one  side  almost  to  the  base  of  the  tube,  between 
two  of  the  smaller  segments  of  the  limb,  as  if  an  intermediate 
segment  were  wanting.  Filaments  inserted  at  the  base  of  the 
segmentSf  not  at  the  *^  base  of  the  oaroUaJ*  Seed  with  a  lateral 
embrffOf  bent  round  the  €Ubumen:  outer  skin  granulated  and 
shining. 

89.  Galium  palustre. — ^e  transition  fi*om  the  smooth  to 
the  rough  state  of  this  plant  may  be  observed  on  the  borders 
of  pools,  and  it  is  only  in  very  wet  situations  diat  it  cor* 
responds  with  the  description  in  Fng.  Ft  In  dry  places, 
especially  by  road*sides,  in  Wales,  where  the  earth  has  been 
recently  disturbed,  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes,)  it 
assumes  the  state  of  6.  WUheri$igiiy  and  is  very  luxuriant 
and  branched.  In  marshes,  not  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and 
in  boggy  ground,  it  is  in  every  respect  like  that  described 
in  Eng.  FL  under  6.  WUheringiL  The  haves  are  5  or  6  in 
a  whorl,  linear-obovate,  blunt,  and  deflexed :  the  stem  thick- 
ened above  the  whorL 

40.  Rubia/ier^Ttna. — Wales,  JunC)  1826. — CaroOa  rotate^ 
not  bell-shaped,  (nor  funnel-shaped  as  in  iZ.  tinctorial)  seg^ 
mentSf  after  impregnation,  spreading  widi  convex  surfiu^es^ 
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concave  in  the  newly-opened  flowers.  The  pmuck  not  always 
termhial;  sometimes  two  opposite  axillary  branches  bear  the 
flowers.  Berrjf  imperfectly  2^celled :  outer  skin  nearly  black, 
ifith  a  staining  juice,  tilbumen  cup-shaped,  the  convex  part 
towards  the  outside  of  the  berry:  embryo  dicotyledonous, 
curved,  inclosed. in  the  lower  portion  of  the  albumen,  the 
radicle  towards  the  edge  of  the  cup-shaped  albumen. 

41.  Sanguisorba  media? — 1825. — CeUyx  4-leaved?  JPUa^ 
metUs  linear,  not  dilated.  Spiie^  in  my  specimen,  not  very 
distinctly  oblong  or  cylindrical.  Stigma  more  like  S.  media 
than  cfficinalU:  and  the  calyx  not  hairy.  I  have  not  ex- 
amined jS.  offianaKSi  having  no  specimen. 

42.  Comus  suecica. — Ben  Lawers,  July  13,  1827. — Stem 
4-sided,  angles  slightly  winged,  from  a  decurrence  of  the 
leaves.  Flower-italk  also  square.  Germen  covered  with 
close-pressed  hairs,  like  the  partial  flower-stalk  and  stem. 
Cdlyx  fringed ;  petals  reflexed,  outer  one  acuminate.  Some- 
times a  second  umbel  appears  above  the  first,  arising  from 
the  centre;  and  sometimes  4  leaves  surmount  the  solitary 
umbel. 

43.  Parietaria  officinalis. — Wales,  September  19,  1828. — 
Filaments  at  first  incurved,  the  anther  adhering  to  their 
lower  part,  and  when  mature,  it  separates  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  filament,  which  then  becomes  straight,  and  the  cells  of 
the  anther  are  burst  JbwobtcrUm  in  two  portions  of  about 
seven  segments  each,  and  between  them  is  placed  a  fertile 
flower,  whose  calyx  is  entire,  closely  surrounding  the  pistil. 
In  each  portion  of  the  involucre  are  S  flowers,  app(arentlf 

Jhiik,  and  containing  the  stamens;  yet  the  style  and  st^/ma 
are  not  visible,  although  perfect  seeds  are  found  in  calyces 
in  similar  situations. 

44.  Potamogetonj/ZlrittoM. — Anglesea,  July,  1826. — It  does, 
in  some  situations,  much  resemble  P.  lucens.  The  coria- 
ceous floating  leaves  are  neariy  as  acute  as  tiie  lower  ones, 
di£kring  only  in  their  firmer  texture  and  in  being  stalked, 
dieir  ribs,  shape,  and  size  being  much  the  same  in  both.  The 
lateral  ribs  are  by  no  means  separate  at  the  base  oi  the  lea^ 
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but  arise  from  various  parts  of  the  central  rib;  some  of  them 
one-third  the  length  of  the  leaf  from  its  base;  they  are  from 
six  to  seven  in  number  on  each  side,  two  of  them  more 
evident  than  the  rest;  flower-stalk  not  thickened  upwards* 
'  45.  Potamogeton  lanceolatum. — Anglesea,  July  12,  1826. — 
Growing  in  a  small  rivulet,  with  a  moderately  swift  stream ; 
floating  leaves  are  always  found  where  the  current  is  slow. 
The  chain -like  reticulations  near  the  mid-rib  are  only  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  lower  leaves,  the  floating  ones  being 
elegantly  overspread  with  them;  the  floating  leaves  appear 
to  be  stalked, — stipules  not  distinctly  acute. 

46.  Ruppia  maritima. — Anglesea,  July  1826  and  1828. — 
The  seeds  ripen  underwater,  but  the  flowers  are  all  raised  above 
the  water  at  the  time  of  impregnation,  the  flower-stalk  having 
been  elongated  for  that  purpose.  I  observed  the  firuit-stalk  to 
be  much  longer  than  described  in  Eng.  It.  Anthers  sessile, 
attached  by  their  centre  only,  1-celled.  Polkn  oblongs  curved, 
consisting  of  a  tubular  membrane,  inclosing  three  globules, 
the  intermediate  spaces,  when  dry,  much  contracted.  At  the 
base  of  the  flower-stalk  is  seen  a  lanceolate,  flat,  membranous 
scale,  of  its  own  length.  Embryo  erect,  with  a  narrow 
plumule  (?)  at  the  apex,  at  whose  base,  externally,  appears 
a  small  round  body,  the  use  of  which  I  cannot  understand. 

47.  Sagina  maritima. — Anglesea,  June,  1828. — Leaves 
quite  blunt,  rounded  at  the  back,  not  keeled.  Ca/ya?-segments 
blunt,  inner  ones  membranous  at  the  edges.  Capsuk  shorter 
than  the  cafyx^  with  a  broad  base,  stalked.  No  trace  whatever 
of  petals.  More  upright  in  growth,  and  the  stems  more  glossy 
than  in  S.  apetala^  and  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  larger. 
Embryo  curved,  lateral. 

Specimens  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  Liver- 
pool, Isle  of  Man,  &c.  confirm  the  above  account 

48.  Sagina  qoeto/iti.— ^Variety. — Beamaris,  Anglesea,  June, 
1828. — This  variety,  growing  in  situations  where  S*  maritima 
is  usually  found,  and  much  resembling  it,  proves  S.  maritima 
to  be  a  really  distinct  species,  as  I  had  previously  thought, 
from  having  found  that  the  seeds  reftised  to  grow  in  the 
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garden  (near  Warrington).  Petals  always  present  in  this 
species,  (obcordate,  or  deeply  notched  in  the  common 
sort,)  smaller,  wedge-shaped,  and  truncated  in  the  variety, 
permanent  in  both,  and  always  visible,  beneath  the  ripe  cap- 
sule, as  well  as  the  filaments.  Leaves  (in  the  variety)  all 
tipped  with  bristles,  but  nearly  as  smooth  as  in  5.  mariima : 
the  capsule  on  a  rather  shorter  stalk  than  in  that. 

49.  Moenchia  erecteu — Cheshire,  June  8,  1827. — Teeth  of 
the  capsule  blunt,  as  in  Cerastium.  Stems  generally  inclined. 

50.  Radiola  millegrana. — 1826. — Leaves  very  indistinctly, 
if  at  all,  3-ribbed,  with  scattered  pellucid  dots :  the  descrip- 
tion in  Eng,  FL  otherwise  very  good. 

5 1 .  Myosotis/>a/t»^m. — September,  1826. — Germen  not  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  but  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  style,  subsequently  swelled.  In  the  nearly  ripe  fruit,  the 
base  of  the  style  is  thickened,  above  the  insertion  of  the 
germens,  and  enlarged  below,  being  then  somewhat  com- 
panulate,  and  four-sided.  I  hardly  think  Schroder  correct  in 
terming  It  ^receptacle,  since  the  style  is  thickened  as  well 
above  as  below  the  seeds,  and  hence  appears  to  be  one  con- 
tinuous body.    This  observation  applies  to  the  Generic  Char. 

Corolla  in  M.  palustriSf  with  five  prominences,  hollow  be- 
neath, at  the  interstices  of  the  limb,  the  segments  of  which 
are  not  ribbed. 

52.  Myosotis  sphatica. — May  8, 1827. — The  part  to  which 
the  seeds  are  attached  is  flat,  not  prominent,  and  agrees 
better  with  the  Generic  Char,  in  Eng.  FL 

63.  Myosotis  alpestris. — Ben  Lawers,  July,  1827. — Stem 
angular,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  not  much  longer  than  the 
tube. 

54.  Myosotis  arvensis. — September,  1826. — Segments  of 
the  calyx  much  longer  than  the  tube,  and  they  are  clothed 
in  the  lower  part,  like  the  tube,  with  hooked  bristles.  Tube 
of  the  coroUa  much  widened  at  the  base,  and  closed,  at  the 
base,  with  ten  teeth,  just  above  the  germen.  Seeds  polished 
and  keeled,  dark-olive-coloured;  the  axillary  flowers  often 
wanting.     Anthers  triangular?    with  a  blunt  horn  at  the 
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fiummit:  rooeptade  of. the  seed,  or  tiunid  base  cf  the  utyie, 


55.  Lithospermum  officinale. — Wales,  June  II,  1828. — 
Leccves  with  lateral  veins.  T\ibe  of  the  corolla  closed  with 
five  roundish  teeth,  (hollow  underneath,)  constituting  the 
^* protuberances  at  the  base  of  each  segment;''  they  are  not 
placed  at  the  sinus,  as  in  Myosotis.  Segments  of  the  corolla 
notched  at  the  summit 

66.  Lithospermum  arvense. — GBoddarth,  June,  1828. — 
Scarcely  any  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  segment  of  the 
corolla,  and  such  as  is  visible  is  only  a  termination  of  the 
elevated  lines  of  the  inside  of  the  tube.  Seeds  spreading,  as 
well  as  the  enlarged  calyx :  hairs  of  the  leaf  strong  and 
appressed.  Corolla  externally  hairy ;  segments  of  the  limb 
^itire. 

57.  Lithospermum  fnaritimum. — Llandudno,  Jane,  1828. — 
Leaves  of  the  stem  too  narrow  to  be  termed  ^^  ovate,''  the 
radical  ones  are,  however,  of  that  shape.  Stenhleaves  gene- 
raDy  recurved.  Segments  of  the  calyx  keeled,  with  reflexed 
margins,  so  that  the  calyx,  when  unexpanded,  appears  to  be 
prismatic:  the  hollow  protuberances  are  found  at  the  base 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla.    Seeds  not  evidently  keeled. 

58.  Anagallis  tenelku — July,  1828. — Stamens  connected 
at  the  base,  where  they  form  a  tube,  and  clothed,  at  the 
back  only,  with  jointed  hairs,  from  the  middle  iq>wank; 
these  jointed  hairs  are  dubbed  at  the  extremity,  and  round 
each  joint  are  four  or  five  knobs;  the  lower  part  of  die  fila- 
ments is  bare;  and  the  tubular  base  is  connected  with  the 
tube  of  the  corolla;  both  falling  o£P  together. 

69.  Viola  Airto.— April,  1827.— There  is  indefed,  as  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  observes,  a  very  great  resemblance  betwe^t 
this  and  V»  odoratOj  the  principal  difference  lying  in  the  short 
side-shoots,  or  runners^  of  V.  hirtOf  which  do  not  take  root. 
In  V.  bdovata^  the  hairs  of  the  fioweivatalks  and  leaf-stalks  are 
defiexed,  the  calyx-4eave8  more  evidently  fringed,  and  I  think 
not  8*ribbed,  as  in  the  other  species;  die  hairy  line  on  the 
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lateral  petals  is  the  same  in  both;  the  gennen  of  V.  odaraia 
is  hairy,  in  the  other  species  almost  smooth. 

60.  Viola  pahisbris. — May,  1827. — Stipules  fringed,  not 
serrated,  (I  think,)  but  nearly  entire,  as  stated  in  Eng.  JFL 
Lateral  petals  with  a  purple  central  line,  noi  hairy;  the 
petals,  however,  are  slightly  hairy  on  one  side,  near  the  basew 

61.  Erythrsea  pulcMla.-^ADgleseti,  July  15,  IBaS.-^An- 
thers  rery  short  Segwtents  of  the  calyx  strongly  keeled,  very 
deep  in  proportion  to  the  tube.    Herbage  very  smooth* 

62.  Samolus  Fo&rafulft.— July,  IS^S^^^FUammU  very  near 
the  base  of  the  tube  of  the  corMa. 

63.  Rhamnus  catharticus. — June,  1827. — In  the  barren 
flower,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  caimpamiaiet  segments  ovate^ 
S- ribbed.  Petals  (4)  oblong*ovate^  inserted  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  alternate  with  its  segments.  Stamens 
inserted  just  below  the  petals :  there  is  an  abortive  gennen 
-visible.  In  the  fertile  flower,  the  petals  are  linear,  incurved 
above.  Stamens  abortive.  Styles  4^  united  half-way  up, 
spreading.  Stifftnas  small,  slightly  decurrent  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  s^les:  germen  superior. — October,  182d. — ^The 
seeds  are  ovate,  acute  at  the  lower  extremi^,  rounded  at  the 
back,  with  two  flat  sides,  forming;  the  intern^  an^e.  Embryo 
with  kidney-shaped  cotyledons  laterally  bent,  surrounded  by 
the  oAmnen.  1  thought  I  saw  two  akins^  within  the  hard 
external  one,  and  the  latter  seems  to  split  atihe  internal 
angle.  Serratures  of  the  leaf  very  close  and  regular,  rounded 
and  glandular;  ribs  of  the  leaf  (Nrominent  on  the  lower^ide^ 
furrowed  or  depressed  on  the  other. 

64.  Rhammis  fhmffuhu — June,  1827. — Fhwer-^toBis  and 
€(Jyis  generally  downy,  also  die  ribs  on  the  bade  of  the  leqf. 
Anthers  white.    Style  yexj  short 
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[TAB.  LXXVL] 

HOLBOELLIA  ORNITHOCEPHALA. 

Trunbria  Monogynia?    Nat  Ord.  GRAMiNEiB. 


Gen.  Char. — Holboellia.  {WaB.  MSS.) — Fhres  racemosi, 
monoici  v.  polygamL  Pedicelli  basi  geniculati.  Ghana 
nulla.  PericafOhitan  oniflorum,  bivalve.  VabHB  insequa- 
les,  carinatse,  pectinato-ciliatse ;  exUriore  majore  basi  sa- 
perne  insigniter  gibbosa,  interiore  sub  apicem  unidentata. 
Semen  basi  superne  gibbosum  periantfaio  cartilagineo 
tectum. 

Holboellia  omithocephala.    (Tab.  LXXVI.) 

Grcunen  perelegans.  Radix  annua,  fibrosa,  fibris  flexu- 
osis,  pallidis,  subsimplicibus,  non  raro  tomentosis.  Culm 
subcaespitosi,  spithamsei  ad  pedalem,  plerumque  ad  basin 
subdecumbentes,  dein  erecti,  foliosi,  vaginad.  FoKa 
lineari-lanceolata,  bi-triuncialia,  rigidiuscula,  flexuosa, 
undulata,  acuminata,  glabra,  pulcherrime  striata,  mar- 
ginibus  cartilagineo-albis,  antrorsum  scabris,  infeme 
caulem  longe  yaginantia:  supremo  ad  basin  racemi. 
Racemus  terminalis,  simplex,  digitem  longus,  lineari-cylin- 
draceus,  erectus,  multiflorus.  Rachis  stricta,  striata,  sca- 
briuscula.  JPedicMi  sesquilineam  longi,  scabriusculi,  sur- 
sum  inccassati,  utrinque  ciliati,  infeme  ad  rachin  articu- 
lati  atque  geniculati.  Flos  singularis  atque  capiti  avis 
fere  exacte  emulans.  Ghana  nulla.  Perianthium  bivalve, 
simplex;  valvis  lateraliter  compressis,  minute  elevato- 
punctatis,  acute  carinatis,  tricristatis,  crista  e  mem- 
brana  cartilaginea  diaphana,  pulcherrime  pectinato- 
ciliata:  valva  exteriore  bicristata,  ciliis  apice  uncinatis, 
basi  insigniter  gibbosa,  galeseformi:  inferiore  multo 
minore,  sub  apicem  dente  unico,  valido  instructa,  subtus 
unicristata,  ciliis  apice  vix  uncinatis.  PisUUum  stylis 
plumosis.  Semen  perianthio  indurato  nigrescente  tectum, 
oblongum,  subacuminatum,  basi  superne  gibbosum,  in- 
feme depressum. 
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Hab.  Id  India  orientali;  spud  montes  Maduree.  Koemg. — 
Wighty  M.  D. 

The  very  remarkable  and  beaatifiil  grass  here  figured,  was 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Wight,  in  one  of  his  many  valuable  com- 
munications, from  the  East  Indies.  It  was  marked,  <<  the 
most  curious  of  an  interesting  and  extensive  natural  fitmily* 
The  accompanying  specimens  were  gathered  by  Koenig.  I 
also  found  the  same  plant,  but  do  not  at  present  recollect  the 
habitat*  I  think  it  was  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Madura  district"  When  I  came  to  examine  these  speci- 
mens, with  the  view  to  their  publication,  I  was  mortified  to 
find  that  those  most  singular  flowers,  which  so  much  re- 
sembled birds'  heads,  contained  nothing  within  them ;  except, 
in  some  instances,  a  small  body,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered the  abortive  organs  of  the  flower,  and  in  one,  where 
I  saw  feathery  stigmas,  but  less  distinctly  than  I  could  wish. 

I  consulted  Dr.  Wallich,  wishing  to  know  if  he  had  speci- 
mens of  the  grass  in  his  immense  herbarium,  and  whether,  if 
it  3hould  prove  new,  it  might  not  with  propriety  bear  the 
name  of  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Wight.  In  reply  to  the 
former  question,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  in  Dr. 
Wight's  department  of  the  East  India  Company's  herbarium, 
there  existed  very  fine  specimens  of  this  grass,  which, 
with  the  other  Graminece^  were  confided  to  Mr.  Brown's 
care,  for  examination  and  publication.  *They  afforded 
individuals  with  §eed,  which  were  obligingly  forwarded 
to  me,  together  with  the  opinion,  both  of  Mr.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Wallich,  that  the  genus  was  altogether,  new.  I  had 
the  farther  gratification  to  learn,  that  a  noble  East  Indian 
plant,  of  the  Nat  Ord.  Bigncmiace<By^  had  just  been  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Wight  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who  kindly  suggested  to  me 
that  the  grass  in  question  might  bear  the  name  of  his  late 
friend  and  preceptor,  Mr.  Holboel,  f  who  was  gardener  at 

*  See  tiie  TlcmUz  AnaiwB  Rarwrttf  U  81. 
f  The  fonner  Hdbodlia  of  Wtllich,  is  now  atoerttined  to  be  a  ipedee  of 
SUnnmUmia;  its  afBoity  to  whidi  was  alladed  to,  when  St  was  pablished  in  the 
Tmkmgm  Fkra  Ntpalmm  lUuiiratth  Fmo.  1.  ^  83.     **  Qmvm,**  mfk  Pr. 
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tbe  RoyA  Botanic  Garden  of  Copenhagen,  *^  an  ezcdlmt 
practical  botanist,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men,"  I  need  not 
say  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  be  the  medinm  of  nuking 
the  genus  puUie. 

I  feel  very  incompetent  to  speak  of  the  affinities  of  this 
grass;  partly  owing  to  my  limited  acquaintance  with  Exotic 
Grasses,  and  partly  because  my  specimens  are  not  in  so  per* 
feet  a  state  as  were  to  be  wished.  If  I  am  correct  in  con- 
sidering the  flower  to  possess  only  a  single,  two-valved,  floral 
covering,  (and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  other,)  then  the 
genus  may  be  looked  upon  as  fdlied  to  AspreUoy  Sobnder, 
{LeersiOj  Sw.) :  but  my  ignorance  on  these  points  is  the  less 
to  be  regretted,  since  Mr.  Brown  is  charged  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  rich  collection  of  Grasses 
in  the  possession  of  tbe  Hon.  the  East  India  Company ; — and 
assuredly  no  one  is  better  or  so  well  qualified  for  the  task. 

TAB.LXXVL  Holboelliaornithocephala.  Plant:— noftinrf 
size.  Fig.  1,  Portion  of  the  rachis,  with  a  flower.  Fig. 
2,  Sterile  flower.  Fig.  3,  Flower,  containing  a  pistil. 
Fig.  4,  Portion  of  a  leaf.  Fig.  5,  Side-view  of  a  seed. 
Fig.  6,  View  of  tbe  underside  of  a  seed : — tnagnified. 


[TAB.  LXXVIL] 

SPATHICARPA  HASTIFOLIA. 

MoNCEciA  MoNANDRiA.    Nat  Ord.  Aroidejb. 


Gen.  Char.  Spathicarpa  {gemis  novum.)  Spatha  lineari- 
oblonga,  acuminata,  subcymbiformis,  marginibus  involu- 
tis;  intus  linea  media  longitudinali  floribus  masculis  et 
foemineis  immixtis  staminibusque  sterilibus  lentiformibus 

Wallich,  in  tiio  same  place,  «  oontecratam  amlco  et  pneceptori  cariasimo; 
Frederieo  Lvdovico  Holboel,  Horti  Botanic!  Regii  Hafiiien«is  hortolano  dez- 
terrimok  botanico  peritiieimo,  operi  Hornemanni  Flora  JDanks  (Eem&mka  nanca- 
pat«  aliiuqiie  oentribatori,  qaiqae  bortam  CalottttA  ditavlt  tiMtoria  wmlttM 
Artfueatibaa,  «BpIl8aimia»  aamianqat  firtiHMiBilt.*^ 
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tecta.  Spadix  niilliis.— Miisc :  SHimina  intermedift:  JRfah 
menta  basi  articulata,  snperne  dilatata  peltata :  Afdherarum 
loculi  6-8^  ovales,  medb  poro  defaisceiites.  F<em  :  PidSUa 
marginalia:  Qerwien  oyatam,  l-onilatinD,  o¥ulo  erecto: 
Stjfhu  superne  incraasatus :  SUgwM  8iibe^)itatum« 
Spatbicarpa  hasHfoKa.    (Tab.  LXXVII.)       ' 

Badix  a  me  non  visa.  Folium  solitariumi  radicale,  longe 
petiolatum,  hastato-trilobumi  membranaceum,  reticulato- 
yenosum;  lobo  medio  ovato-acuminato,  lateralibus  hori- 
zontaliter  patentibus,  oblongis,  obtusis,  subinaequilaterali- 
bus,  omnibus  glaberrimis,  integerrimis.  Petiolw  spitha- 
maeus  et  ultra,  gracilis,  basi  in  vaginam  latam  membrana- 
ceam  circumvolutam  dilatatus.  Scapus  folio  longior, 
gracilis,  teres,  erectus,  e  vagina  petioli  erumpens,  soli- 
tarius.  Spatha  terminalis,  vix  digitem  longa,  lato-Iinearis, 
seu  lineari-oblonga,  subcymbiformis,  basi  attenuata,  apice 
acutissime  acuminata,  longitudinaliter  nervosa,  nervis 
venis  anastomosantibus,  marginibus  involutis;  intus 
linea  media  longitudinali  florifenu  Flore$  nudi,  mascuU 
et  fcBmineij  cum  staminibus  sterilibus  lentiformibus  im- 
mixti.  Stamina  mediam  partem  lineae  florlferae  occu- 
pantia.  FUamenta  tuberculo  parvo  convexo  articulata, 
peltata,  carnosa,  apice  tri-rarius-quadrangulari,  truncata, 
paulo  infra  marginem  antherifera:  Anthera  6-8,  dis- 
cretae,  liberse,  ovales,  pallide-flavse,  subcamosae,  medio 
poro  solitario  dehiscentes.  Pistilla  marginalia.  Germen 
ovatum,  glabrum,  stylo  subeeqoe  longo  apice  incrassato : 
SHgma  obtusum,  subcapitatum.  Fructm:  Bacca, — ^vix 
matnra,  ovato-^obosa.  Semen  unicum  ad  basin  loculi, 
erectum,  ovatum. 

Hab.  In  America  meridionaliy  prope  flumen  Uragtiay.  Z). 
Jacobus  BainL 

It  was  not  till  I  examined,  with  some  degree  of  care,  the 
fructification  of  diis  plant,  that  I  recognized  »iy  thing  remark- 
able about  it,  or  any  thing  that  would  indicate  a  structure 
different  from  that  of  other  Atoidea^  or  even  of  Anon  itself. 
It  was  th«i)  however^  that  I  poroeived  thcte  was  no  fprniit^ 
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and  that  the  naked  flowers  were  seated  in  a  line  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  spatha  itself  and  on  that  part  of  it 
which  appeared  to  correspond  with  3  nerves  which  are  more 
conspicuous  on  the  back  of  the  spatha  than  are  the  rest. 
Again,  I  found  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  distinctly  jointed 
upon  a  tubercle,  from  which  they  readily  fall  off;  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  sterile  stamens  (or  peltate  fleshy  glands)  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the  line  of  flowers,  the  pistils  being  ar- 
ranged along  the  outside  of  the  line.  From  these,  and  other 
characters,  I  am  induced  to  form  a  distinct  genus  of  this  plant; 
— Spathicarpa  ;  a  name  intended  to  convey  its  most  striking 
peculiarity;  the  spatha  bearing  the  fructification.  The  term 
Spaihantha  is  already  applied  to  another  geims,  or  I  should 
have  preferred  it 

I  have  figured  and  described  the  Caladium  Segtdnum  {ExoL 
It  t  I.)  as  having  the  lower  part  of  the  spadix  united  to  the 
spatha,  which  may  be  considered  an  approach  to  the  structure 
of  the  present  genus. 

2  /Tab.  LXXVII.    JFi^.^  Portion  of  the  spatha,  with  flowers. 
//     FigyB^  Back  of  a  portion  of  the  spatha.   Tig.^y  Stamen.  jU 
^  f/Fig.jH^  Cell  of  an  anther.     Fig.jf^  Tubercle,  from  which  ^  /& 
^y^a  stamen  has  fallen.     Fig.ffj  Pistil.    Fig./^  Seed:— all |'^ 
*       more  or  less  magnified.  \ 


[TAB.  LXXVIIL] 

JUNGERMANNIA  BERTEROANA. 

ri 

J.  Berteroana;  caule  subsimplici  erecto,  foliis  bifariam  im- 
bricatis  horizontalibus  inaequaliter  bilobis,  lobis  verticali- 
bus  anguste  sen  oblongo-ovatis,  majori  spinuloso^en- 
tato,  minori  majoris  lobi  pagin«e  affixo  integerrimo,  sti- 
pulis  parvis  quadratis  emarginatis  integerrimis.  (Tab. 
LXXVIIL) 

Hab.   Ad  saxa,  lods  udis  muscosisque  secus  rivulos  in  sylvis 
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montium  editiorum   Ins.   Juan   Fernandez,    1830.     D. 
Bertero. 

Badix  densissime  tomentoso-radiculosa.  Caules  ^^  in  caespi- 
tem  rosulatum  dispositi,  basi  decumbentes,  diaphani, 
glabri,"  {BerL  in  litt,\  vix  digitem  longi,  erecti,  pleram- 
qae  simplices,  dense  foliosi.  Folia  bifariam  imbricata, 
horizontalia,  pallide  viridia,  areolis  minutis  reticulata, 
biloba,  lobis  conduplicatis,  verticalibus,  insequalibus ; 
posieriaribus  majoribus,  pulcherrime  ciliato-serratis,  (xnr 
teriorilms  paginae  majoris  lobi,  versus  ejus  medium,  per 
totam  longitudinem  affixis,  margine  supemo  libero, 
int^errimo.  Stipulce  in  superiore  parte  cauiis  prsecipue, 
parrse,  subquadratas,  appressae,  integerrimae,  apice  emar- 
ginatas.  Anthene  axiilares  in  foliis  supremis,  in  globura 
congestae,  parvae,  sphaericae,  reticulatae,  sublonge  pedicel- 
late.   Ihictificatio  foeminea  non  visa. 

Tab.  LXXVIII.  Jungermannia  Berteroana.  Fig.  1, 
Plants : — natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Extremity  of  a  plants 
with  anthers.  Fig.  3,  Front  view  of  leaf  of  the  same* 
Fig.  4,  Leaf,  seen  from  the  back,  with  stipule.  Fig.  5,  6, 
Anthers : — more  or  less  magnified. 

This  belongs  to  a  small  and  very  remarkable  groupe  of 
JungemuamicBy  characterized  by  the  lesser  of  the  two  compli- 
cated lobes  not  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  larger  one, 
but  arising  from  the  centre  of  its  anterior  surface  or  pagina. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  various  countries,  both  intra  and  extra- 
tropical,  and  the  first  that  was  made  known  to  Botanists 
{J.  appendiculatay  Muse.  ExoL  t  15,)  was  detected  by  Mr. 
Menzies  at^  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand.  J.  Thouarsii  is  a 
native  of  the  Isle  of  France;  J.  Bhrndi  and  J.  aligera 
(Nees  von  Esenbeck)  of  Java.  Of  these,  the  first  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  pinnatifid  leaves ;  the  second,  by  its  ciliato- 
dentate  stipules  and  lesser  lobes  to  the  leaves,  these  latter 
being  placed  nearer  the  upper  margin  of  the  larger  one;  the 
third,  by  its  ciliated  lesser  lobes  and  stipules;  and  the  last, 
by  its  truncated  lesser  lobes. 
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Our  present  species  was  gathered,  along  with  many  other 
new  plants,  by  M.  Bertero,  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
and  by  him  kindly  communicated  to  me. 

I 

[TAB.  LXXIX.] 

CYCLOMYCES  FUSCA. 


Gen.  Char. — Cyclomtces.  Kunze.  (LoxophyUura.  Khtzgchy 
MSS.)  Hymenium  sinuoso-lamellatum,  e  lamellis  trans- 
-  versis  basin  arcuatim  ambiens,  oculo  armato  scabrius- 
culum,  margine  plerumque  nunc  lamellasr  anastomosan- 
tes  nunc  poros  elongatos  referens,  cum  pilei  substantia 
homogeneum  et  concretum  {UxmeUas  ut  in  Dcedaka 
nunquam  conjunctione  membrana  duplici.)  S^skmtia 
coriacea,  fibrosa. — Genus  a  Dadaka  satis  distinctum. 
Kbizsch,  MSS. 

Cyclomyces  Jiisca.  "  Kunze" 

Loxophyllum  velutinum.  Klotzsch,  MSS. 

Hab.     In  Insula  MauritiL  Z).  D.  Telfair.  Bqjer. 

Pileus  sessilis,  imbricatus,  basi  effusus,  coriaceo-tennis,  cer- 
asino-iuscus,  eleganter  velutinus,  zonis  concoloribus,  mar- 
gine subpatente  undulato,  2-2^  uncias  latus,  unciam 
circiter  longus,  lamellis  transversis  densis  Intermptis 
castaneo-fiiscis,  lineam  altis,  aculeis  setiformibusminutissi- 
mis  distantibus  obtectis,  subinde  crenulato-incisis,  mar- 
gine in  poros  abeuntibus.  Kbtzich,  MSS. 

This  extremely  elegant  Ftmffus  has  been  communicated  to 
me  by  my  liberal  friends  firom  the  Mauritius.  The  name  of 
Cyclomyces  fusca  of  Kunze  has  been  given  to  me  ibr  it;  but 
I  know  not  in  what  work  it  is  published  by  that  appellatton; 
nor  whether,  as  I  suspect,  it  is  merely  in  the  MSS.  of  tiiat 
author.  The  colour  is  a  rich  and  ferruginous  brown,  and, 
from  the  compactness  of  the  lamellae,  there  is  a  beautiful  play 
of  light  and  shade,  which  gives  to  its  under-surfece  a  strikingly 
rich  velvety  appearance.  The  direction  of  these  lamellae  is 
very  remarkable,  and  though  transverse  with  r^pard  to  the 
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whole  jnmgus,  jet,  at  the  bsse,  they  have  a  degree  of  curva- 
ture, which,  I  presume,  suggested  the  generic  name  of  C^- 
domyces. 

Tab.  LXXIX.  Fig.  1,  Plant,  seen  from  the  upper  side : — 
nahiraisize.  Fig.  2,  Under-^ide  of  do.  Fig.  3,  Lamelke,  . 
from  near  the  centre.  Fig.  4,  Lamellae,  passing  into 
large  pores  at  the  margin.  Fig.  5,  Vertical  section  of 
the  lamellae,  showing  more  distinctly  the  spiculae  or  setae 
oh  their  surface : — tnagtt^ed. 


IT4B.  LXXX.] 

GONGORA  MACRANTHA. 


Gongora  macrantha;  petalis  approximatis,  labello  saccato  basi 
utrinque  plicis  deflexis  4,  appendice  magna  pedunculata 
galeata,  columna  basi  bidentata. 
Hab.    Apud  Caraccas,  Am.  Merid. ;  ubi  legit  D.  LodAatt. 

In  the  Bokmical  Magazine^  t  2755,  I  had  the  gratification 
of  publishing  a  superb  Brazilian  parasitic  Orchideoua  plant, 
from  the  collection  of  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  which,  though 
not  in  all  respects  coinciding  with  the  genus  Gon^oro,  I  called 
Gongora  qj^edosa.  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  by 
receiving  lately,  from  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  flower  of  a  closely 
allied  species,  preserved  in  spirits,  which  that  lealous  gardener 
discovered  in  the'  Caraccas,  in  1828.  Roots  were  brought  by 
liim  to  Trinidad,  where  one  of  them  blossomed  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  and  bore  three  flowers.  But  so  extraordinary  a 
production  was  supposed,  by  visitors  to  the  garden,  to  be 
artificial;  the  flowers  were  handled  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Lodchart,  and  ingured,  so  that  only  one  of  them  was  in  a 
sufficiently  good  state  to  be  preserved,  and  that  was  obligingly 
transmitted  to  me.  The  foliage  and  stem,  or  bulb,  are 
described  as  being  similar  to  those  of  Catasetum  or  Brasda. 

I  refrain  from  any  farther  remarks  upon  this  singular 
Uoasom,  fiutber  than  to  say  that  it  is  principally  distinguished 
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from  6.  speciosa  by  its  still  larger  size,  and  the  projecting 
deflexed  plicae,  or  folds,  at  the  base  of  the  attenuated  part  of 
the  labellum ;  and  that  I  have  thought  it  deserving  of  being 
here  figured. 

Tab.  LXXX.   Flower  of  Gongora  macrcmiha : — natural  size. 


[TAB.  LXXXl.  LXXXIL] 

ON  THE  TELFAIRIA  PEDATA. 


Of  this  fine  and  interesting  plant  some  account  was  first  given 
by  Dr.  Sims,  in  the  Old  Series  of  «the  Botanical  Magazine^  t 
2681;  and  again  in  the  New  Series  of  the  same  publication, 
t  2751  and  2752,  by  myself.  The  designs  were  partly  made 
firom  plants  that  flowered  at  Buryhill,  and  partly  firom  speci- 
mens forwarded  in  spirits,  and  from  drawings  communicated 
by  Charles  Telfau*,  Esq.  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  many  important  particulars,  relative  to  the 
history  and  uses  of  the  plant.  .  Again,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Telfair  and  Professor  Bojer,  we  have  received  other  and 
still  more  complete  delineations,  with  such  full  and  accurate 
descriptions,  as  to  furnish  us,  we  trust,  with  almost  every 
requisite  for  its  entire  history. 

On  my  own  part,  too,  I  am  glad  to  be  the  medium  of 
giving  publicity  to  these  communications,  and  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  generic  name  which 
I  still  retain.  For,  at  about  the  same  pericd  when  the  plant 
appeared  in  the  New  Series  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  it 
was  made  known  in  France  by  Professor  Delile.  In  a  sup- 
plementary note  to  that  gentleman's  description,  in  the  3d 
Vol.  of  the  MSmoires  de  la  SocietS  d  Hisdoire  Naiurelle  de 
Paris,  by  M.  Guillemin ;  he  shows  "  qu'on  doit  consid^rer 
les  notices  de  M.  M.  Dflile  et  Hooker,  comme  ayant  la  m^me 
date;  et  ce  point,  bien  constat^  nous  pensons  qu'on  n'  h^i- 
tera  pas  a  adopter  le  nom  de  Joliffea;  conform^ment  aux 
voeux  de  V  auteur  primitif  du  genre,  qui  est  M.  Bojer."  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  go  further  than  this,  and  to 
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say,  that  if  my  account  had  been  published  twenty  years 
prior  to  M.  Delile's,  still,  if  it  was  really  M.  Bojer's  wish 
that  the  name  Joliffea  should  be  retained  in  preference  to 
any  other,  his  wishes  ought  most  assuredly  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  note  appended  to  my  descrip- 
tion of  Tdfairia  pedatOy  t  2256  and  2257,  that  my  account 
and  name  were  printed,  though  not  published,  when  I  re- 
ceived M.  Bojer's  description  of  Joliffec^  and  that  I 
retained  the  name  Telfairia,  ^^  trusting  that  he  would  concur 
with  me  in  dedicating  it  to  his  patron  and  friend." 

I  was,  indeed,  not  in  the  least  aware  that  Jolijffia  was  so 
called  in  compliment  to  a  person;  but  no  sooner  did  I  find 
that  it  was  published  in  France,  under  the  last-mentioned 
appellation,  which  it  had  received  in  honour  of  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  who  brought  it  to  the  Isle  of  France,  than 
I  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Bojer,  begging  him  to  say 
which  name,  under  all  these  circumstances,  should  attach  to 
the  plant,  and  assuring  him  •  that  I  should  adopt,  with 
pleasure,  whichever  he  preferred. 

His  reply  came  in  a  letter,  dated  February  23,  1829,  and 
is  as  follows : — "  Now  allow  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  touch  on 
the  essential  point  of  your  letter,  respecting  the  Cucurbita^ 
ceous  plant  I  know  that  a  paper  of  mine,  sent  to  my 
inestimable  correspondent.  Professor  Delile,  at  Montpellier, 
is  a  copy  of  the  same  I  sent  to  you,  with  a  drawing  under 
the  name  oijoliffka;  but  I  never  heard  what  M.  Delile  had 
done  with  it  Now  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  if  it  depends 
upon  me  which  appellation  is  to  be  retained,  I  prefer  com- 
memorating the  name  of  a  man,  whose  knowledge,  love  of 
science,  and  universal  benevolence  of  character,  entitle  him 
to  the  distinction.  Such  a  man  is  our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Tdfiur ;  and  I  shall  be  very  muck  obliged  to  you,  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  to  prevent  any  change  of  the  name 
Tdfairia*     I  shall  write  to  M.  Delile  on  the  same  subject" 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  that  the  following 
description,  and  the  accompanying  drawings  are  copied  from 
those  lately  communicated  by  Professor  Bojer ;  and  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant  to^the  Mauritius,  is 
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from  tbe  pen  of  M.  Jeao  Yincent;  a  gentleman  whoae 
acquaintance  I  lately  had  the  honour  of  making  in  London, 
and  after  whom  the  Vinoentia  in  the  BoiUmical  MiBceUany^  v. 
I.  p.  293,  L  62,  is  named  by  M.  Bojer. 


Gen.  Char. — Flos  masc.  Cai  turbinatus,  5-phyllus.  Car. 
pentapetala,  campanuliformis,  petalis  laciniatis.  Stam.  5 
distincta,  quorum  4  ad  basin  per  paria  unita.  Anthera 
simplices,  aequales,  trigonse,  uniloculares.     Stylus  nullus. 

Flos  fgbm.  CaL  minimus,  5-dentatus,  caducus.  Cor.  5- 
petala,  patentissima*  Stylus  1,  brevis,  trigonus.  Stigma 
lobatum.  Ovarium  inferum,  lO-sulcatum,  basi  torulosum. 
Ihu^us:  Bacca  maxima,  elongata,  10-angulata,  sulcata, 
cortice  carnoso,  6-locularis,  polysperma.  Semina  com- 
pressa,  subrotundo-cuneata,  in  loculo  singula  serie  dis- 
posita.  Integumentum  duplex:  exL  longitudinaliter 
fibrosum ;  int.  crustaceum,  fusco-olivaceum. 
(The  following  account  of  the  ^>ecies  was  drawn  up  from 

the  living  plant  in  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  near  the  East 

Coast  of  Afric%  in  August,  1824.) 

Plavta  mascula.  Radix  prostrata,  digiti  crassitie,  camoca, 
irregulariter  geniculata,  Caulis  perennis,  inferne  lignosoi^ 
exteme  suberoens  in  planta  juniore:  diametro  2-4 
pollicaris,  scandens.  Itenni  elongati,^50  ad  100  pedes 
longi,  flagellUbrmes,  inferne  teretes,  supeme  angulati,  laete 
▼irides,  glabri.  JFbUa  regulariter  pedata,  longe-pedolata; 
fbliolis  oblongo^vatis  subsessilibus,  acuminatis,  utrinque 
attenuatis  dentato-repandis  aut  laciniatis,  iuTolutis, 
medio  latioribos,  3-4  poUices  longis,  2  pollices  latis, 
lateralibus  minoribus  basi  extus  auriculatis,  omnibus 
Dcrrosis,  supra  viridibus  lucidis  utrinque  glabris,  anbtus 
pallidioribus,  albo-punctatis,  nervis  puberulis,  scabrios- 
calis.  Stipuloj  oorposculum  pedunculatum  ex  aodllis 
petiolorum  cirrho  oppositum,  concavum,  pabesoens. 
Pitiolus  communis  teres,  supra  sulcatus,  longttudine 
foliorum,  glaber.  Grrhi  e  basi  petiolorum  lateraks, 
bipedalaa  et  ultra,  bipattiti,  varie  torti,   glabri,  demnm 
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carnoBi.  P^dummhu  axillaris,  teres,  ft- 10  pollicans,  sub- 
aspeniB*  PedkelU  tenninales,  breves,  uniflori:  brackolm 
md  basin  pedioelloniin,  subpetiolatae,  subrotundatas,  pro- 
fande  serratse,  pubescentes.  Mores  racemosi.  Calyx^ 
ladniis  erecds,  serratis,  pulverulento-pubescentibus, 
cum  corolla  deciduis.  Petala  purpurascentia,  ad  basin 
calycis  laciniarum  inserta,  oblonga  inferne  attenuata, 
lineis  viridibus  notata,  crassiuscula,  extus  pubescentia 
intus  papillosa,  apice  fimbriato  laciniata.  Stamina  5: 
FUamenia  brevia,  basi  subgibbosa,  purpurea.  AntkertB 
5,  distinctse,  erects,  crassae,  virides,  basi  apiceque  punctis 
Toseis  adspersa.  PoUen  oblongum,  linea  media  longi- 
'  tudinali  notatum. 

Planta  FCEMiNEA.  EodtXy  CouKs,  Batniy  Stipukdj  Petioli^ 
Cirrhiy  ut  in  planta  mascula.  Flares  axillares,  solitarii. 
CaL  minimus,  purpureus,  caducus.  Corolla  patentissima, 
mari  sirnOis.  Stylus  brevis,  subtrigonus,  exsertus.  Stigma 
subcapitatum,  3-5-lobatum,  pallide  virescens,  puncds 
crystallinis  tectum.  Ovarium  attenuatum,  lO-sulcatum, 
viride^  verrucosum,  basi  torulosum.  Fructus  maximus, 
camosus.  Dissepimenta  filamentosa.  Semina  poUicem 
lata,  compressa,  orbiculata,  subretusa,  oleosa,  esculenta. 
In  statu  germinationis  Cotyledones  planse,  brevissimse, 
flavescentes :  Pbtmula  maxima,  pubescens :  radiculis  fill- 
formibus  pubescentibus. 

Tab.  LXXXI.     Telfmria  pedata.     Fig.  1,  Female  flower. 

J/  Fig.jiy  Pistil,  after  the  petals  have  fallen  away,  to  show 

the  triangular  short  style  and  the  large  lobed   stigma. 

Fiq.  4,  Transverse  section  of  the  germen,  showing  the 

six  cells. 

Tab.  LXXXII.  Fig.  1,  Bud  of  a  male  flower.  Fig.  2,  View 
cf  the  same,  with  the  cal.  s^ments  expanded,  and  the 
Qoopened  petals  appearing.  Fig.  3,  Cal.  of  do.  and  a 
sifi^  petal  to  show  the  insertion  of  the  latter: — wxL  size. 
Fig.  4,  Tube  of  the  calyx  with  stamens.  Fig.  6,  Tube 
laid  open,  to  show  more  particularly -the  iinertion  4»f  tlM 
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stamens.  Fig.  6,  Side  view  of  a  stamen.  Fig.  7,  Back 
view  of  do.  Fig.  8,  Grain  of  pollen :. — more  or  less  tnag- 
nified.    Fig.  9,  Seed  in  a  state  of  germination : — not.  size. 


ACCOUNT  OF    THE    PLANT,    KNOWN    AT   THE    ISLE   OF 

FRANCE  UNDER  THE  COMMON  NAME  OVLIANE  LEJO- 

LIFF  (TELFAntIA  FED  ATA:)  BY  M.  JEAN  VINCENT, 

ADVOCATE. 

M.  Lejoliff,  of  St  Malo,  a  captain  in  the  Navy,  undertook 
in  the  year  1807,  a  voyage  to  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
whence  he  brought  the  seeds  of  a  plants  hithertc^  unknown 
in  this  Island.  These  vegetated  quickly;  but  their  flowers 
not  setting,  the  hopes  which  several  colonists  had  enter- 
tained of  cultivating  this  new  esculent,  were  disappointed. 

The  only  individual  plant  in  this  town,  blossomed  ii\  the 
second  year,  but  all  its  flowers  proved  male ;  while  a  small 
number  of  barren  fruits,  produced  by  some  female  plants  at 
Wilhelm's  Plain,  contained  seqds,  whose  perisperm  was  en- 
tirely hollow;  thus  incontestably  proving  the  dioecious 
nature  of  the  species. 

A  hurricane  destroyed  all  the  plants  in  the  third  year. 
The  loss  of  this  valuable  vegetable  caused  the  more  regret, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  replace  it;  no  one  knowing 
either  its  name  or  the  spot  whence  it  was  originally  ob- 
tained. Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
introduced  anew. 

I  had  communicated  my  notes  on  this  curious  Cuctirbikh 
ceous  plant  to  my  friends,  M.  M.  Helsinberg  and  Bojer,  two 
German  Naturalists;  who  vainly  sought  for  it  in  their 
earlier  excursions  to  Madagascar.  Captain  Owen,  to  whom 
I  also  mentioned  it,  when  he  first  visited  Mauritius,  and  who 
was  Commandant  of  the  Expedition  for  eiq>loring  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  He,  however, 
took  on  board  his  vessel  the  unfortunate  Helsinberg^  to 
whom  I  renewed  my  solicitations.  At  the  same  time,  M. 
Bojer  embarked  in  the  Andromache,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Nourse,  an  officer  whose   kindness  and  friendly 
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attentions  have  prodnced  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind. 
This  voyage  had  very  fetal  results ;  a  fever  attacked  most  of 
the  individuals  of  the  Expedition,  Commodore  Nourse  among 
the  number,  and  M.  Bojer  was  the  only  person  who  re- 
covered. His  valuable  collections  were,  however,  lost,  for 
want  of  necessary  care; — ^those  from  Madagascar,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Maronvoai,  from  Zanzibar,  Pemba  and  Mom- 
base^  all  perished.  But  at  length  he  obtained  seeds,  in  a 
good  state,  of  the  much-desired  Cuaurhitaceous  plant,  which 
he  gathered  at  Zanzibar,  where  it  is  cultivated. 

The  seeds  brought  home  by  M.  Bojer  were  distributed  to 
more  than  forty  persons,  but  only  five  female  plants  appeared 
among  their  produce.  The  one  grown  at  R^uit,  the 
country  residence  of  the  Governor,  bore  about  a  dozen 
fruits,  which  did  not,  however,  attain  to  so  large  a  size  as 
what  were  seen  at  Zanzibar.  The  number  of  male  plants 
was  much  more  considerable  than  of  female  ones.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  have  received  much  advice  on 
the  subject  of  the  culture  of  this  vegetable :  but  as  its  pro-  • 
duce  is  not  so  large  and  immediate  as  they  would  desire,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that,  %i  spite  of  its  great  utility,  some  time 
will  eli^se  ere  it  is  generally  grown.  Every  fruity  weighing 
about  60  lbs.,  bears  from  200  to  300  seeds,  each  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  3  or  %  lines  thick.  The  net  produce  of  each 
fruit  may  therefore  average  50  lbs.  weight  of  kernels,  and 
yield  8  lbs.  of  excellent  oil. 

The  kernels  are  very  good  to  eat,  and  were  much  used  on 
board  the  Andronfiache,  both  raw  and  prepared  in  various  ways. 

The  plant  comes  from  the  interior  of  Africa :  it  has  been 
recognized  by  many  negroes,  who  call  it  in  their  own 
language  Sauali-KonhnS.  When  growing  within  reach  of 
trees,  it  climbs,  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  highest. 
Like  other  CucurbitacecB^  it  seems  to  prefer  a  light  soil,  and 
the  vicinity  of  water.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greater  advan- 
tage from  its  culture,  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  the  effect 
of  grafting  the  male  stems  upon  the  female  ones,  and  tnce- 
ver$6;  a  female  plant,  fecundated  by  M.  Bojer,  produced 
fruit  at  Petite  Riviere. 
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'  The  only  femi^  item  vhidi  grew  'm  the  garden  of  St 
Maixent,  near  the  town  of  St.  Louia^  having  flowered  earlier 
dian  some  male  ones  that  were  in  the  same  place,  M.  Beyer 
toached  it  with  the  pcdien  of  a  Churd,  {Giraumm,)  bat  the 
produce  was  moch  smaller  than  the  fruits  which  had  been 
seen  at  Zanzibar,  being  only  15  inches  long  and  8  inches  in 
diameter:  it  contained  134  excellent  kernel^  similar  to  the 
best  grown  in  its  native  conntry. 

The  pulp  of  the  frnit  was  excessiTdy  bitter,  and  of  suk^  a 
nature,  that,  when  only  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  caused  me 
8  violent  headache,  which  lasted  six  or  seven  hours,  and 
resembled  what  I  had  experienced  .after  tasting  the  bulb  of 
a  new  kind  of  ¥a«i,  (Dioseoreeu)  The  bitterness  diat  per- 
vaded my  whole  mouth  resisted  all  attempts  to  remove  it  l^ 
rincing  with  clear  water,  and  lasted  till  dinner-time^  (5,  p.  k.) 
though  I  had  tasted  it  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

This  intense  and  disagreeable  flavour,  with  the  novelty  of 
the  fruit  in  which  it  resides^  determined  me  to  request  M. 
'Delisse^  an  able  diemist,  to  undertake  its  analysis;  and  I 
anxiously  expect  the  result 

M.  Bcjjer  intends  to  sow  some  of  the  fresh  aeeds^  and  to 
continue  the  fecundation  of  the  female  flowers  which  they 
may  produce^  with  the  pollen  of  the  Gomi^  (GtratMwm,)  m 
order  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  produce  of  this  hybrid  frncti- 
fication :  he  wiU  also  attempt  the  impregnation  of  the  fertile 
blossoms  of  the  Gourdj  with  the  pollen  of  this  new  {dant^  and 
make  known  his  observations* 

The  lAane  L^jol^  has  since  produced  perfect  flowers  and 
fruit  at  B<us  Cfa^ry^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  Telfeir. 
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[TAB.  LXXXIIL] 

METHOD  OF  PRESERVING  THE  FLESHY  FUNGI 
(AOABICUSj  BOLETUS,  &c.)  FOR  THE  HER- 
BARIUM.—By  Mr.  F.  J.  Klotzsch. 


The  importance  of  a  Hortus  Siccus  to  the  Botanist  is  too 
tinrrersally  acknowledged  to  render  it  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  upon  that  subject.  Withont  it,  almost  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  systematic  Botany.  Hence  it  is  we  ftnd 
that  the  Fimffi  have  been  so  mach  neglected  as  to  be  the 
opprobrium  of  the  science:  for  it  ha$  been  considered 
scarcely  possible  to  preserve  ^em  in  a  snch  a  manner  as'  to 
render  them  of  service  after  they  are  committed  to  the 
Hortns  Stccus.  In  England,  especially,  the  Herbaria  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  this  singular,  varied,  and  interesting 
tribe  of  vegetables;  and  the  species  that  abound  so  much 
in  the  Torrid  Zone,  are  left  by  collectors  to  that  state  of  deci^ 
to  which  they  so  naturally,  and  almost  proverbially,  hasten. 

I  am  not  without  hope,  then,  that  a  method  I  have  for 
some  tim^  and  ^successfully,  practised  in  Germany,  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  BotafRsts  o{  this  country,  and  be  a  means 
of  rendering  this  department  of  her  Flora  more  complete 
than  is  at  present  the  case. 

A  few  years  since,  M.  Ludensdorff  made  known  to  us  a 
plan  for  prepaHng  the  Fkshy  Fungi;  namely,  by  boiling 
than  in  mntton-&t,  (which  thus  filled  their  pores  and  cells, 
and  penetrated  the  very  substance,)  and  then  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  varnish :  but  neither  did  this  preserve  the  colour 
nor  die  form ;  and  the  operation,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  (me,  nor  free  from  trouble:  add  to 
which,  they  required  a  vast  deal  of  space  in  the  cabinet,  par- 
ticularly if  placed  in  an  advantageous  and  convenient  point 
of  view. 

The  method  I  have  adopted,  by  which  the  Agarics  and 
Bobiti  may  have  their  characters  preserved  and  be  fit  for 
examinatioD  in  the  Herbarium,  is  as  f<^ows:— 
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With  a  delicate  scymetar-shaped  kni&,  or  scalpel,  each  as 
is  found  in  a  surgeon's  instrument-case,  I  make  a  double 
vertical  section,  through  the  middle,  from  the  top  of  the  pilens 
to  the  base  of  the  stipes,  so  as  to  remove  a  slice,  (t  83,  ^ 
a.  a.)    This,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  shows  the  vertical  out- 
line of  the  whole  Fungusj  the  internal  nature  of  its  stipes, 
whether  hollow,  or  spongy,  or  solid,  the  thickness  of  the 
pileus,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gills,  whether  equal  or  un- 
equal in  length,  decurrent  upon  the  stipes,  or  otherwise,  &c. 
Tliere  will  then  remain  the  two  sides  or  (nearly)  halves  of  the 
Fungus,  {t.  83,  f.  b.  b.  b.)  which  each  in  itself  ^ves  a  correct 
idea,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  plant    But  before  we  proceed  to  dry  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  stipes  from  the  pileus,  and,  fi^m  the 
latter,  to  scrape  out  the  fleshy  lamelUe  or  giUs,  if  an  Agaric; 
or  the  tubes  of  the  Boletus.      We  have  thus  the  Fungus 
divided  into  5  portions ;  a  central  thin  slice,  2  (nearly)  halves 
of  the  stipes,  and  the  same  sections  of  the  pileus : — these, 
after  being  a  little  exposed  to  the  air,  that  they  may  part 
with  some  of  their  moisture,  but  not  so  long  that  they  shrivel, 
are  to  be  placed  between  dry  blotting  paper,  and  subjected 
to  pressure  as  other  plants ;  the  papers  being  changed  daily 
till  the  specimens  are  perfectly  dry.  ^Vhen  this  is  the  case^ 
the  central  portion,  or  slice,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  stipes, 
are  to  be  fastened  upon  white  paper,   together  with  the 
respective  halves  of  the  pileus  upon  the  top  of  the  latter,  in 
their  original  position.'     Here  will  thus  be  three  sections; 
from  which  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  plant  may  be  ob- 
tained.    The  voha  and  annulus,  of  such  species  as  possess 
them,  must  be  retained. 

With  care>  even  the  most  fugacious  species,  such  as  Agwri- 
cus  fimeUxrius,  ovatus,  &c.  may  be  very  well  preserved,  ac- 
cording to*  this  method. 

Some  of  the  smaller  and  less  fleshy  kinds  will  not  require 
to  have  the  lameUcB  removed,  such  as  AgarUsusfiUpes,  siqrinus, 
galericulatus,  &c 

In  collecting  fleshy  Fungi,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  too  old  and  absolutely  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or 
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too  modi  infested  with  the  larvas  of  insects.  When  this 
latter  is  the  case,  some  oil  of  turpentine  poured  over  them 
will  either  drive  them  rapidly  from  their  holes,  or  destroy 
them.  Species  with  a  clammy  viscid  pileus  it  is  better  to  ex- 
pose to  a  dry  air,  or  the  heat  of  a  fire,,  before  being  placed  in 
the  papers. 

The  sq>arate  parts  of  the  Genera  PhaUua  and  Claihrus  I  fill 
with  cotton :  I  keep  them  for  a  time  exposed  to  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, and  then,  after  removing  the  cotton,  subject  them  to 
pressure.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  large  tremelloid 
Peziz(B. 

F.  J.  Klotzsch. 

Tab.  LXXXIIL  Fig.  A.  represents  a  Boletus  cut  through 
according  to  the  above  method :  a.  cu  the  central  portion 
or  secdon :  6.  h.  b.  the  two  lateral  portions  or  sections. 
B.  an  Agaric :  a.  a.  the  central  section :  b.  b.  b.  the  two 
lateral  sections. 


I  have  witnessed,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  whole  of  the 
above  process  for  drying  the  fleshy  Fungi^  >and  have  now 
many  species  preserved  in  my  Herbarium  according  to  this 
method.  Not  only  is  the  outline  of  the  Fungus  thus  retained, 
and,  in  most  instances,  the  essential  distinguishing  character; 
but  there  is  this  further  advantage,  that,  from  the  specimens 
attaining  a  smaller  quantity  of  fleshy  matter,  they  are  infinitely 
less  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects,  than  if  the  whole 
Fungus  were  submitted  to  pressure.  In  order  to  protect  my 
Herbarium  in  general,  as  much  as  possible,  from  these 
troublesome  visitors,  I  wash  (with  a  camel-hair  pencil)  or 
sprinkle  such  specimens  as  are  most  subject  to  them,  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  in  which  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  finely  pounded 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  true  that  this  substance  is  not 
dissolved  in  the  oil,  but  by  shaking  the  bottle  before  using 
it,  it  is  diffused  throughout:  and  by  the  penetrating  and  subtle 
nature  of  the  fluid,  it  is  widely  spread  over  the  specimen  so 
treated,  and  remains  to  protect  the  plant  after  the  oil  has 
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evaporated.  Spirit  of  wise  extracts  the  colour  from  the 
plant,  and  soils  the  paper  on  which  the  latter  is  fastened,  as 
I  have  ascertained  by  experience. — H. 


[TAB.  LXXXIV.  LXXXV.] 

ON  TWO  ALLIED  SPECIES  OF  THELEPHORA, 

FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


The  Exotic  Fungi  have  seldom  engaged  the  attention  of 
Botanical  collectors:  comparatively  few  are  found  in  our 
Herbaria,  and  those^  few  are  by  no  means  well  described,  if 
they  are  described  at  all.  I  am  perhaps  myself  chargeable 
with  having  given  too  short  descriptions  of  the  Fungi  of  M. 
de  Humboldt's  collection,  published  in  Kunth's  Synopsis 
Plantarum  JEquinoct.,  and  subsequently  in  Humboldt's  and 
Kunth's  Nova  Genera  PL  JEq,;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Professor  Kunze,  the  well-known  Mycologist  of  Leipzig,  has 
applied  the  name  of  Thdephora  badioj  mihij  to  a  very  different 
species,  which  he  has  communicated  to  my  friend  M. 
Klotzsch,  and  which  now  lies  before  me.  I  shall  describe  and 
figure  the  two :  for  although  the  former  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Kunth  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Nova  Genera  PL  JEq. 
there  are  but  few  persons  who  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sulting so  rare  and  costly  a  work. 

THELEPHORA.  Ehrh. 
Hymenium  cum  plleo  homogeneum  et  concretum,  papillis 
subrotundis  obtusis  sparsis  obsitum  vel  omnino  Iseve,  un- 
dique  ascigerum.  Asci  subimmersi,  tenues,  raro  obsoleti. 
Stipes  rarissimus.  Pileus  coriaceus,  persistens,  rarius 
regularis,  contextu  floccoso-fibroso.  Velum  nullum.  Fries. 

DIV.  APUS. 
1.  Thelephora  badia;  pileo  dimidiato  sessili  robusto  coriaceo 
badio  tomentoso  marginato,  zonis  glabris  nigris,  pagina 
inferiori   Isevi    carneo-glauco.    Khtzsch^    MSS.      (Tab.     . 

LXXXIV.) 
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Thelephora  badia.  Hook,  in  KuntVs  Syn.  v.  \.  p.  12.  Hiemb. 
et  Kunthj  Nov.  Gen.  PL  JEg.  v.  6.  p.  73.  t  628. 

Hab.  Id  ripa  fluminis  Magdalense,  prope  Mompox ;  regno 
NoYo-GranatensL  Humboldt. 

Pileus  magnitudine  variat,  3-5  uncias  longus,  ad  4  ancias 
latus,  flabelliformiS)  lobatus,  planiusculus  vel  etiam  de- 
pressus,  totus  tomentoso-hirsutus,  subfloccosus,  etiam  ad 
marginem  hirsutus,  intense  badius,  lineis  depressis  magis 
minusve  profundis,  distincte  et  pulcfaerrime  zonatus, 
interdum  nigris,  glabris.  Substantia  crassiuscula,  cori- 
acea.  Subtus  omnino  lasvis  atque  glaber  est  hie  fungus, 
colore  hepatico-cinerascens. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  described  species  of  Thelephora 
which  at  all  approaches  the  present,  except  it  be  the  Thek- 
phora  Ostrenj  a  native  of  Java,  described  and  figured  by 
Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Acta  AcademuB^ 
p.  13.  L  2.,  but  that  difiers  not  only  in  the  colour,  but  also 
in  the  texture,  which  is  as  thin  as  in  the  following  species. 

Tig.  1,  Section  of  the  Fungus,  seen  irom  beneath: — slightly 
tnagnified.  v 

2.  Thelephora  Kunzii;  pileo  dimidiato  sessili,  coriaceo  mem- 
branaceo  tenui  rigido  fragili,  fusco  sericeo-velutino  mar- 
ginato  zonis  minutis  concoloribus,  1^2  unc  lato,  1^  unc. 
longo,  subtus  pruinoso  ferrugineo.  Klotzsch,  MSS.  (Tab. 

LXXXV.) 

Thelephora  badia.  Kunze  in  JVeiff.  exs.  Turin,   (non  Hook.) 

Hab.    £  Surinamo  communicavit  Prof.  Kunze. 

Parva  et  pulcherrima  species,  2  uncias  longa,  2-3  uncias  lata. 
Pileus  depressus,  ferrugineus,  nitidus,  sub  lente  obscure 
floccosus,  pilis  arete  appressis  fere  adglutinatis,  tenuiter 
zonatus.  Svbstantia  membranaceo-chartacea,  undulata; 
subtus  glaber,  rufescens.     Color  ochraceus. 

From  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Thete^ 
phora  differs  from  the  preceding  in  size,  colour,  and  espe- 
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cially  in  the  texture  of  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  pUeuSj  which 
is  glossy  and  velvety,  rather  than  truly  hairy,  with  obsolete 
closely  placed  zones. 

Fig.  1,  Portion  of  the  upper-side,  and  fig.  2,  Portion  of  the 
under-side : — slightly  magnified. 


[TAB.  LXXXVL] 

SIMBLUM  PERIPHRAGMOIDES. 

Crypt.  Fungi.    Ord.  Angiogastres.  Nees^  Fries.    Subord. 
Phalloideje.  Fr, 


Gen.  Char. — Simblum.  ISotzschj  MSS.  Volva  sessilis,  radi- 
culosa,  rotundata,  receptaculum  includens,  in  2-3  parti- 
bus  insequalibus  rumpens.  Receptaculum  amplum,  sub- 
globosuni,  cum  stipite  contiguum  et  concretum,  liquorem 
mucosum  continens,  massa  farinacea  sporidifera  intermixta. 
Stipes  dein  fistulosus,  a  volva  distinctus,  lacunosus,  striatus, 
integer,  in  capitulum  hemisphsericum  e  ramis  cancellato- 
anastomosantibus,  crispis,  obliquis  confluens. — Genus 
inter  PhaUos^  Lysuros^  et  Cktthros  medium.    Nomen  ab 

r4^A«y,  fisttms. 

Simblum  periphragmoides.  Khtzsch,  MSS.  (Tab.  LXXXVL) 
Has.     Apud  terram,  ad   <<  Bois  Ch^ry^'  Insulae  MauritiL 

Da.  Teffixir. 

Volva  albida,  vaginata,  3-4-fida.    Stipes  3-4  uncias  longus,  2 

uncias  latus,  valde  cellulosus,  mucosus,  fistulosus,  striatus, 

flavescens,  capitulo  sen  receptaculo  terminatus.     Becep- 

tactdum  hemisphsericum  fere  globosum,  cancellatum,  are- 

olis  pentagonis  ad  margines  pulcherrime  crispatis.     Spo^ 

ridia  pulposa,  atro-virescentia.  Klotzsch. 

Tliis  remarkable  plant  was  discovered  at  Bois  Ch^ry  in 

the  Mauritius,  and  an  excellent  coloured  drawing,  made  on 

the  spot,  together  with  specimens  both  dried  and  preserved 

in  spirits,  were  obligingly  sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Charles  Teliair. 
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It  was  only  seen  in  the  advanced  state  in  which  it  is  here  repre- 
sented, when  the  t^vo,  which  sends  down  two  or  three 
rather  stout  fibrous  radicles  from  its  lower  extremity,  had 
burst  at  the  upper  into  3  unequal  lobes ;  and  the  stipes  and 
receptacle  had  attained  to  a  height  of  3-4  inches,  both  of  a 
yellowish  Colour,  and  remarkably  delicate  cellular  texture, 
hollow  in  the  middle.  The  receptacle  or  pileus  had  so>  much 
the  appearance  of  a  boney-comb  as  to  suggest  the  generic 
name.  The  cells  were  filled  witli  gelatinous,  dark-green 
sporidia:  but  in  the  spirits  the  sporidia  were  washed  out,  and 
the  whole  pileus  was  of  a  somewhat  gelatinous  texture,  and 
cancellated,  as  represented  at  fig.  2,  the  edges  of  the  bars 
regularly  crisped.     The  plant  yielded  a  powerful  smell. 

Tab.LXXXVI.  Simblumperiphragmoides.  JF^.  1,1,  Plants: 
— natural  size.  Fig.  2,  Portion  of  the  receptacle,  (free 
from  seeds) : — magnified. 


[TAB.  LXXXVa] 

MYONIMA  MULTIFLORA. 

Tetrandria  Monogtnia.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiace^:. 


Gen.  Char. — Mtonima.  Comm.  CaL  tubus  globosus,  lim- 
bus  minimus,  obtuse  8-  (4-)  dentatus.  Cor.  tubo  brevi, 
limbo  obtuse  4-partito.  Stam.  4,  filamentis  brevibus,  an- 
theris  oblongis  exsertis.  Stigmata  4,  linearia,  brevia, 
crassiuscula,  approximata  (vik  semper?)  fere  concreta. 
Bacca  globosa  non  coronata,  4-pyrena,  pyrenis  monosper- 
mis,  cami  adhasrentibus.  Semina  meniscoideo-umbilicata, 
medio  affixa.  AOmmeh  carnosum.  Embryo  dorsalis,  erectus, 
radicula  infera  teretiuscula,  cotyled.  cordatis  obtusis.  DC. 

Myonima  mutiflora;  foliis  snbsessilibus  basi  subcordatis 
o^ato-oblongis  acutis  supra  nitidis  nervoso-reticulatis, 
subtus  venosis,  corymbis  terminalibus.  DC.  (Tab. 
LXXXVII.  A.)  "  Mich,  in  Mem.  Soc.  H.  N.  Par. 
V.  5.  p.  132."  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  4.  p.  468.— Myonima 
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grandiflora.  Bqferj  MSS. — Ixora  panriflonu  Lam.  ItL  t 
66.  f.  2.  (figura  mala.) — Ixora  micrantha.  Boem.  et  Sch. 
Sy9t.  Veget  v.  3.  p.  179. — Faramea  corymbbsa.  Sub.  FL 
Mavrit  n.  62,  (non  AvbL) 

Hab,     In  Insula  Mauritii. 

Frutex :  Rami  teretes,  rugosi,  cinereo-fusci ;  juniores  laeves. 
Folia  opposita,  breve  petiolataoblonga,  acutiuscula,  supeme 
sublatiora,  inferne  magis  minusve  cordata,  integerrima, 
coriacea,  supra  intense  viridia,  subtus  pallidiora.  Stipula 
caducae,  et  in  meis  examplaribus  absunt.  Corymbus  ter- 
minalis,  multiflorus.  Pedunculi  pedicellique  purpurei,  gla- 
bri.  CaL  minutus,  4rdentatus«  Corolla  rotata,  alba:  tubo 
brevi,  ad  orem  ciliato,  limbo  quadripartito ;  laciniis  pa- 
tentibus,  oblongis,  retusis,  glabris.  Stamina  4,  ad  basin 
laciniaruni  inserta  et  cum  iis  alterna:  FHamenta  hreyisLi 
AnthertB  oblongae.  Germen  inferum,  globosuhi,  glabrum, 
Iseve :  Stylus  exsertus :  Stigma  4-fidum.  Bacca  tetrapy- 
rena.    Semen  et  Embryo  ut  in  cbaractere  generico. 

Professor  Bojer  of  the  Mauritius,  to  whom  I  ^m  indebted 
for  a  beautiful  drawing,  by  Miss  Baigrie,  of  this  plant,  could 
not  have  been  aware  that  it  was  the  M.  mtJUflora  of 
Richard,  and  of  De  CandoHe^  for  it  has  been  but  very  re- 
cently  published  by  those  authors  under  that  name^  nor 
could  I  have  made  myself  certain  of  the  synonym,  were  it  not 
for  Sieber*s  specimens,  above  quoted,  in  his  <<  Herbarium 
MauriUanumJ*  There  are^  indeed,  some  points  in  which 
our  figure  does  not  quite  accord  with  the  description, 
such  as  the  absence  of  reticulation  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves,  (which  probably  is  much  less  apparent  in  the  recent 
plant,)  and  the  patent  stigmas;  but  nothing  more  than  what 
may  be  accounted  for  by  our  drawing  being  made  from  the 
living  individual,  while  the  descriptions  were  probably  drawn 
up  from  dried  ones. 

Tab.  LXXXVII.  Myonima  multiflora.  Fig.  1,  Flower. 
Fig.  2,  Corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  3,  Pistil  and  calyx.  Fig. 
4,  Section  of  a  berry.  Fig.  5,  Seed.  Fig.  6,  Embryo: — 
magnified. 
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[TAB.  Lxxxvnio 

NORONHIA  EMARGINATA. 
DtANDRiA  MoNOGYKiA.     Nat.  Ord.  Oh^lNEm. 


Gen,  Char. — Nohonhia.  Stadlman.  Ca/*  minimus,  4-Mui, 
Cor.  globulosa,  crasso,  proluixde  4-fida.     Stam  .*  AnthertE 

•  2,  in  fundo  corolla  et  substantia  reconditce.  Ovarium 
mininium,  conicum,  biloculare,  4-sperniuni.  Stylus  0- 
Dmpa  oblonga  (seu  rotundataj  Bojer) :  Nucleus  biiocu- 
cularis^  testa  solida.  Setnen  unicuiiij  crassum,  radicula 
supera:  Cot^kdones  crassso,  absque  perisperniOj  hypogese, 
-^Arbasciila,  Foiia  oppositOj  cbartacea,  Fhres  racemosi, 
axil  lares.  Hue  referendum  Okam  emarginaiam  delinea- 
tam  in  Illustr  Generuui  D-  Lamarck.  Multis  characteribus 
proprii  sui  generis,  forma  corollo&,  situs  staminuni  et  prse- 
cipue  indole  seminis.    P*  TL  Nov.  Gen,  Madng.  p,  8. 

Noronhia  emarglnata,  (Tab.  LXXXVIIL)  Poir-  in  Nouv. 
D^.  des  Sc.  Nat.—^,  chartacea.  Stadim,  MSS.  (fide 
D,  Proi;  BojerO— N.  Binia,  "  P,  Th,  in  Bwm,  Coll 
p,  201/'  Ilotm^  et  ScL  Stfst.  Veget  v.  h  p,  72-— Olea 
emarginata.  Lam.  Encych  %h  4.  p^  545.  Jllmtr.  t.  8,  f^  2. 
Eoem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  Veget.  i\  1,  p.  10* 

Hab.  In  Insula  Madagascar,  ubi  CI*  Bojer  legit,  ad  mar- 
gines  syl varum,  in  ora  orientali. — In  Mauritii  insula  cult* 
"  Patrny  dts  Jndes"  Incolarum.  FL  Apr.  (/><  Prof, 
Bofer.) 

Jr^or  20-30  pedalis;  truncoerecto,  intus  albo;  extus  cortice 
cinereo  laevi  crasso  tccto,  Eami  alternij  patentes,  cinera- 
scentes ;  juniores  colorati,  glabri.  Folia  niajuscubj  obo 
vatooblonga,  coriacea,  crassa^  glaberrimaj  integerrima, 
margine  revolutaj  apice  emarginata.  Petioii  crassi,  breves^ 
lignosL  Bacemi  terminales  et  laterales,  non  raro  oppositi, 
pedicellis  oppositis  basi  bracteatis,  bracteis  lato-subulatis. 
Co/.  4~partitus,  parvus,  persistens.  Corolla  ochroleuca, 
globosa,  carnosa,  i-fida,     Antfwr^  2,  subsessiles,  latoK>b- 
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loQgse.  Germen  parvum,  ovatum,  glabrum:  Siybu  per- 
brevis;  S^^rma  capitato-truncatum.  i>nfpa  nanc  oblonga, 
nunc  subglobosa,  atro-viridis.  Nux  solida,  ovata,  acuta. 
$emina  ovato-cuneata.    Bqjerj  MSS. 

Of  this  plant,  likewise,  I  am  indebted  to  the  pencil  of 
Miss  Baigrie  for  the  drawing,  and  to  Professor  Bojer  for 
specimens  and  a  description.  The  embryo^  as  here  repre- 
sented, seems  to  be  very  di£Perent  from  that  of  Olefiy  with 
which  some  botanists  are  disposed  to  unite  this  plant,  but  from* 
which,  in  other  respects,  it  appears  very  distinct. 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  alone,  but  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  Mauritius,  where  thejuilp  of  the  fruit  is  esculent. 

Tab.  LXXXVIII.  Noronhia  emarginata.  Fig.  1,  Calyx 
and  pistil.  Fig.  2,  Corolla  laid  open.  Fig.  3,  Drupe. 
Fig.  4,  Section  of  the  pulp  to  show  the  nut.  Fig.  5, 
Section  of  the  nut,  to  show  the  seed.  Fig.  6,  Seed.  Fig. 
7,  Embryo  with  the  cotyledons  spread  open : — tnagfdfied. 


[TAB.  LXXXK-XCV.] 
ACCOUNT 

OP  AN 

EXCURSION  TROM  LIMA  TO  PASCO, 

WITH 

Observations  upon  the  CUmate^  particularly  in  rtferenoe  0 
the  Vegetation  of  the  Country;  in  a  Letter  Jrom  Alexander 
Cruckshanks,  Esq.  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  List  of  some  qf 
the  Plants  fiund  during  that  Eoccursion. 


Edinburgh,  Nov.  25th,  1830. 
To  Dr.  Hooker. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  wish  you  ex- 
pressed when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Glasgow, 
I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  my  trip  from  Lima 
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to  Pasco,  prefaced  by  some  general  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Chili  and  the  western  side  of  Peru.  By  bringing 
into  one  view  a  number  of  facts  connected  with  the  latter 
subject,  some  useful  hints  may  be  derived  for  the  cultivation 
of  plants  from  that  part  of  the  world;  many  species  from 
thence  being  now  common  in  our  collections,  and  the  namber 
is  constantly  increasing,  but  their  treatment  is  not  always 
consistent  with  their  natural  habits.  At  the  same  time,  as 
it  is  probable  that  the  western  side  of  South  America  will  be 
more  frequently  visited  by  Europsean  Botanists  than  formerly,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  the  best  season  of 
the  year. for  exploring  the  different  districts,  especially  where 
there  is  so  much  difficulty,  at  certain  seasons,  in  travelling 
from  one  point  to  another.  For  want  of  previous  informap- 
tion  on  this  head,  much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  by 
collectors  arriving  at  different  parts  of  the  coast,  when 
scarcely  a  plant  was  to  be  found  in  flower,  and  the  weather 
would  not  allow  of  travelling  in  the  interior.  In  the  account 
of  the  road  to  Pasco,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  country  that  produced  the  few  plants  I  was  able 
to  collect  for  you ;  but  you  are  aware,  that  I  was  in  very  bad 
health  during  my  stay  in  Peru,  and  my  observations  were 
necessarily  very  limited. 

Chili,  and  that  part  of  Peru  lying  west  of  the  Andes,  from 
their  geographical  situation  and  physical  structure,  ofier  an 
interesting  field  for  studying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegeta- 
tion. The  two  countries  present  a  line  of  coast,  extending 
from  40^  of  South  latitude,  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the 
Equator;  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  in  a  direction 
almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  surface  of  the  inter- 
mediate country  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of  ranges 
of  mountains,  diminishing  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the 
Cordillera.  These  mountains  are  intersected  by  vallies 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  great  chain,  and  consequently 
varying  little  from  due  east  and  west,  so  that,  while  the 
coast  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  those  laws  that  regulate 
climate  according  to  the  difference  of  latitude  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  vallies  afford  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
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efiects  of  di£ference  of  aldtade  in  the  same  latitude,  from  the 
sea-shore,  to  the  verge  of  perpetaal  snow. 

The  chain,  or  as  it  has  been  aptly  called,  the  Great  Wall 
of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  climate  of 
the  tract  of  country  under  consideration;  the  great  atmos- 
pheric current,  which,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
flows  to  the  north  or  south,  and,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
continent,  is  afiected  by  many  local  causes  that  give  rise  to 
variable  winds,  is  here  maintained  in  its  original  direction  by 
the  influence  of  this  elevated  barrier.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  a  southerly  wind  prevails  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  summer  it  frequently  blows  with  great 
violence  on  the  coast  of  Chili;  but  it  always  brings  a  clear 
sky ;  it  gradually  moderates  towards  the  north,  and  is  only 
a  light  breeze  when  it  reaches  the  coast  of  Peru*  At  the 
season  when  the  sun  approaches  the  Northern  Tropic,  the 
force  of  the  south  wind  abates,  and  gales  are  experienced 
from  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  accompanied  by  rain. 
The  average  duration  of  the  rainy  season  is  about  five 
months,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  south  of  Chili  the  rains  are  very  heavy,  and  fiill  at 
short  intervals  throughout  the  winter,  which  is  there  some- 
times of  six  or  seven  months'  duration.  In  the  latitude  of 
Valparaiso,  it  seldom  rains  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
successipn,  after  which,  there  may  be  fine  weather  for  a 
week  or  two,  often  for  a  much  longer  period.  At  Coquimbo, 
three  degrees  farther  north,  the  rain  falls  at  still  longer 
intervals ;  at  Copiapo,  the  most  northern  part  of  Chili,  the 
showers  are  few  and  light,  and  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  rain  is 
almost  unknown;  only  a  den^e  mist  is  experienced  there 
during  the  winter  months,  but  as  the  people  know  no  other 
rain,  this  period  is  called  there,  as  in  Chili,  the  Rainy 
Season,  {fiempo  de  los  aguacerrosj)  and  the  ladies  of  Lima 
frequently  complain,  after  a  short  walk,  of  the  heavy  shower 
they  have  been  exposed  to,  in  what  we  should  consider,  in 
this  weeping  climate  of  ours,  tolerably  fine  weather.  Even 
this  mist  diminishes  as  we  proceed'  towards  the  Equator, 
so  that,  although  the  sun  is  seldom  visible  in  Lima  for 
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•evend  months,  it  is  not  often  obscured  in  the  northern 
provinces.  * 

The  gradual  decrease  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  from 
the  south  of  Chili  to  the  north  of  Peru,  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  features  of  the  climate^  and,  as  might  be  ex** 
pected,  its  effects  are  shown  in  a  manner  not  less  remarkable 
in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation.  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Chili,  those  of  Baldivia  and  Conception,  and  the 
Indian  territory  lying  between  them,  where  the  country 
is  watered  by  copious  rains,  forests  of  lofty  trees  abound, 
the  earth  is  covered  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
herbaceous  plants,  and  large  crops  of  corn  are  obtained 
without  artificial  irrigation.  From  Conception,  most  of  the 
timber  consumed  in  Chili  and  Peru  is  exported.  The  trees 
mually  felled  for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  common  in  the 
forests,  are  the  Bobk^f  {Fagu»  obliquOf)  Linguij  {Lawru$ 
Unguij)  Queule^  {Gamertiga  niiidOi)  Lcnirelj  {Laurelia 
aromaticOi)  Ckmelo,  {Drymis  ckiletmsj)  Reuli^  (?)  JvelkmOy 
{Qua^bria  heteropkyOa,)  and  Liiriy  {Rhus?  cauaticoy  Hook. 
jr  -4ni.  in  Bot.  of  Beech.  Voy.) 

The  Araucaria  imbricata,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trees  near  the  coast  that  have  probably  been  planted,  is  only 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  Indian  country,  south  of  the  Bio- 
bio.  |  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close-grained, 
but  brittle.  Whether  it  be  from  this  circumstance,  or  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  it  from  the  interior,  I  am  not 
aware,  but  th^  timber  of  the  Araucaria  is  never  exported. 

Some  of  the  trees  above-named  are  peculiar  to  the  south 
of  Chili,  but  the  Boble  and  Laurel  are  found  as  for  north 

*  This  refen  only  to  the  eoatis  I  thaU  afterwards  jwTo  occttioo  to  mention 
tbat  hmrj  rains  fidl  at  certain  seasons  in  the  interior. 

f  Boble  b  the  Spanish  name  of  the  Oak,  and  is  implied  to  this  tree,  tboofh 
hekmfing  to  a  differsilt  genos,  on  aoooont  of  tlie  strength  and  durability  of  its 
timber. 

I  The  Indians  of  that  neighbourhood  snbsist  entirely  on  tiie  seed  of  the 
AroMeariOf  which  they  hanrest  and  bury  in  pits  for  winter-use.  The  name  of 
the  tribe  is  deriTod  from  that  of  the  tree  which  aifinrds  tiieir  food,  the  Jrmmria 
balof  eaUod  PdUca  in  the  Lidhui  langnage,  and  dbes  signifying  people. 
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as  the  provinces  of  MaxiU  and  Jan  Femando,  and  die  Ldtri 
and  Caneh  occur  occasionally  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  middle  provinces,  the  vegetation  generally  is  much 
less  luxuriant,  and  the  country  thinly  wooded.  Trees 
seldom  attain  a  large  size,  except  in  hollows  and  ravines 
among  .the  hills,  and  many  of  them  are  different  from  those 
of  the  south.  Those  most  frequently  found  on  the  hills  are 
the  MoUe,  (Schinus  MoUe  of  Molina,)*  Bddo,  {BoUhafrag- 
Tan8^)  Quillaij  {Smegmadermos  emarginaiih)  and  Peumo^ 
{PeumHs  rtAm.)  The  Mca/teny  (Mof/ienus  ckUetmSj)  lAleriy 
{Azara  serratOy)  Liirij  and  some  others,  are  less  common. 

The  PtxtaguOf  {TVicuspidaria  dependensy)  Maquij  {JristKh 
UUa  Maquij)  BeUotOy  {Lucuma  Valparadensis  of  Mol.,)  and 
Canelo^  are  confined  to  moist  places  in  the  ravines  and  vallies, 
where  many  Myrtles  are  likewise  found,  of  which  the  Temu 
and  the  Petra  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  produce  useful 
timber.  When  covered  with  their  fragrant  white  blossoms  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  these  two  trees  are  truly  beautifuL 
J  may  observe  here  that  the  FuchwB  too  are  only  found  in 
very  moist  ground,  except  the  F.  Ipcioidesy  which,  in  this 
respect,  differs  remarkably  fit>m  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and 
inhabits  the  driest  situations  in  the  hills. 

In  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  dry  for 
other  trees,  we  find  the  Espinoy  {Mimom  Cavema  of  MoL) 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  heavy,  and  much  valued  for  ftiel* 
Near  the  Andes,  the  Jlgaroba,  another  tree  of  the  same 
fiunily,  is  common  in  similar  situations.  Large  tracts  on 
the  hills  where  trees  will  not  thrive,  are  firequently  covered 
with  Paurrettia  coarctaia. 

In  the  district  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  of  which 
Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre,  though  the  sur&ce 
has  a  very  barren  appearance  in  summer,  pasture  is  every- 
where abundant  during  the  rainy  season ;  and  near  the  coast, 
com  is  grown  in  favourable  situations  on  the  hills  without 
irrigation.     In  the  interior,  however,  the  heat  in  summer 


^  Bat,  In  ftot,  a  very  diiferent  plant,  iht  true  SdiwHi  MoUe  being  a  natit« 
of  Pfnu 
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being  greater,  culti?ation  is  confined  to  the  valliet,  where 
there  is  water  to  irrigate  the  land. 

The  northern  provinces  present  a  very  barren  aspect. 
From  the  river  Chuapa  to  Coquimbo,  there  are  few  trees ; 
though  shrubs  are  still  tolerably  abundant,  and  many  beautiful 
plants  with  annual  stems  are  common  in  the  rainy  season ; 
but  there  is  no  cultivation  whatever,  except  in  the  vallies 
where  the  soil  can  be  irrigated.  The  Cartxm  (your  Cordia 
46candra)  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  abounds;  its  wood 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  and  in  the  absence  of  coal, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to « which  it  is  applied,  the 
smelting  of  copper  ore.  Near  the  river  Chuapa,  there  is 
another  tree  which  a£Pords  fuel  for  the  same  purpose,  called 
Talguea ;  but  it  is  not  the  plant  known  by  the  same  name 
in  the  south  of  Chili,  {Trevoa  qumguenenriOi)  which  is 
described  in  your  Baiamcal  Mi^cdhmffj  from  Dr.  GKllies* 
specimens.  Various  species  of  CacHj  which  are  only  seen 
occasionally  in  the  south,  become  exceedingly  common  in 
these  provinces,  and  scarcely  any  other  plants  are  found  in 
the  dreary  country  between  Coquimbo  and  the  valley  of 
Guasco^  and  from  thence  to  Copii^.  In  the  interior,  the 
hills  consist  of*  immense  masses  of  rock,  frequently  altogether 
destitute  of  soO;  but  they  are  covered  with,  I  may  almost 
say,  forests  of  Cactij  for  some  of  the  colnnmar  species,  throw- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  branches,  grow  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  are  so  abundant,  that  the  withered 
stems  supply  fuel  for  refining  all  the  copper  smelted  in  die 
mining  districts. 

Beyond  Copiapo,  the  country,  retaining  the  same  moun- 
tainous  character,  is  a  complete  desert,  which  continues 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  to  the  mouth  of  tl^  Guaya- 
quil river,  interrupted  only  by  the  vallies,  which  are  from 
»x  to  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  apart  Where  the  country 
is  low,  it  is  occupied  by  large  tracts  of  sand  whereon  a  few 
patches  of  TUkmdgkB  are  sometimes  met  with,  the  last  genus 
of  plants,  perhaps,  that  a  Botanist  would  expect  to  find  where 
neither  a  tree  nor  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  These,  and  a  few 
stunted  Cacti  compose  the  Flora  of  the  hills  on  the  coast 
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during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  only  for  a  short 
time  in  winter  that  an  evanescent  vegetation  of  annual  and 
bulbous  plants  of  considerable  beauty  appears  where- 
ever  there  is  soil  for  them  to  root  in.  This,  however, 
vanishes,  as  if  by  magic,  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  mist  is 
dissipated,  and  the  sun  regains  its  power. 

But  though  the  aspect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  so 
cheerless  and  forbidding,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more 
agreeable  climate  than  that  of  the  vallies  of  Peru.  In  sum- 
mer, the  thermometer  stands  at  74®  or  76%  very  seldom 
rising  to  80°;  and  in  winter  it  is  not  often  down  to  60^ 
The  cool  south  breeze,  though  it  blows  less  strongly  than  in 
Chili,  becoming  mixed  with  a  warmer  and  more  humid 
atmosphere,  slightly  diminishes  its  transparency,  without 
producing s any  perceptible  haze;  the  effect  is  only  visible  in 
the  greyish  tint  of  the  still  unclouded  isky,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  moderate  the  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  where  the  meridian  heat 
is  intolerable,  are  surprised  at  the  comparative  coolness 
of  the  coast  of  Peru,  arising  from  this  cause.  Although 
Lima  is  only  12®  from  the  Line,  I  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  the  heat  at  noon,  when  the  sun  was  vertical.* 

From  the  perpetual  spring  that  reigns  in  these  vallies,  the 
vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant;  almost  every  cultivated 
plant,  from  barley  to  rice  and  sugar-cane,  comes  to  perfec- 
tion; there  is  no  rain  nor  violent  wind  to  interrupt  the 
labours  of  the  field,  and  so  favourable  is  the  climate  at  all 
seasons,  that  the  cane  may  be  planted  and  cut  every  day  in 
the  year.    On  arriving  at  one  of  these  vallies,  the  traveller  is 


*  It  musty  howerer,  be  acknowledged,  tbat  tbit  deligbtful  cUmate  is  less 
betlthy,  especially  to  foreigners,  than  many  others  that  are  less  agreeable.  Al- 
tboogb  Aree  from  yellow-fever,  cholera,  and  other  fatal  diseases  common  in 
IVopioal  dimates,  few  people  reside  long  on  the  coast  of  Pern  without  being 
mtadced  by  intermittent  fever,  and  having  ooce  soffsred  fr«m  it,  they  are  liable 
to  a  continual  recurrence  of  the  complaint,  which  gradually  undermines  the 
constitution.  A  voyage  to  Chili,  and  a  short  residence  there,  is  considered  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  this  disease,  if  resorted  to  before  any  organic  mischief  baa 
I  by  it. 
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struck  by  the  sadden  transition  from  the  sterility  of  the 
desert  to  the  bright  verdure  of  the  irrigated  land ;  the  water 
channels,  are,  of  course,  carried  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
hill,  and  at  as  high  a  level  on  each  side  of  the  valley  as  the 
fidl  of  the  river  will  allow,  and  while  every  inch  of  ground 
within  these  limits  is  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  the 
parched  hills  on  either  side  from  the  water's  edge,  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect  barrenness. 

From  the  small  extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  the 
vallies  are  for  the  most  part  cleared  of  wood ;  but  a  few  spots 
are  left  for  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  fueL  The 
trees  most  valued  for  this  purpose  near  Lima,  are  WiOoWj 
Manglilloj  {MmigliUa  Jussieui^  Pers.,  Myrnne  MakgUttoj  Br.) 
and  HuarangOy  a  species  of  AcaciOt  which  resembles,  in  habit 
and  the  hardness  of  its  wood,  the  Eqrino  (Acacia  Cavema)  of 
Chili.  Among  the  shrubs  in  the  same  nei^bourhood  are 
various  species  of  Cardiac  BuddkOj  Hdioiropiumy  LatUanOj 
Lycium^  and  Jussieua.  The  wood,  however,  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  vallies,  the  hills  being  entirely  destitute  of  the 
forests  that  clothe  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  features 
of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Towards  the  coasts 
the  climate  is  tempemte,  the  rivers  small  and  distant  from  each 
other,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood :  wild  animals  are  very  rare : 
there  are  few  bii:ds,  and  noxious  reptiles  are  unknown. 
The  country,  its  climate,  and  productions,  appear  to  bdong  to 
a  dry  part  of  the  Temperate  2k>ne.  We  have  only  to  cross 
the  Cordillera,  and  descend  towards  the  east,  to  find  the 
country  covered  with  lofty  trees,  from  a  great  devation  down 
^to  the  plains,  and  along  the  course  of  the  numerous  large 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Maranon ;  the  forests  are  filled  with 
wild  animals  and  venomous  snakes;  numberless  birds  of 
splendid  plumage  inhabit  the  trees;  while  alligators  and 
tortoises^  abound  in  the  rivers.  We  have  here,  in  short,  all 
the  productions  of  a  moist  tropical  climate;  and  yet  the  two 
countries,  or  rather  districts,  are  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
separated  only  by  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Chili,  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons 
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occur  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior, 
and  snow  falls  in  the  Cordillera  when  it  rains  in  the 
low  country;  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  Peru,  where 
rian  falls  inland  and  snow  on  the  Cordillera  during  those 
months  when  the  sky  is  clear  towards  the  coast  These  rains  . 
begin  in  November,  and  last  till  March  or  April;  while  the 
misty  season,  in  the  maritime  district,  is  from  May  till  Octo- 
ber. Hence,  summer  and  winter,  in  warm  climates,  being 
synonymous  with  dry  and  rainy  season,  we  have  winter  in 
the  interior  when  it  is  summer  on  the  coast,  and  vice^vera^. 
One  frequently  hears  this  on  arriving  in  the  country,  but  the 
anomalous  &ct  at  first  sounds  strangely  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  the  terms  winter  and  summer  with 
relation  to  the  sun's  position,  north  or  south  of  the  Equator. 

This  singular  contrast  of  the  seasons  may  be  witnessed- 
almost  every  day  in  the  middle  of  the  Lima  summer,  from 
the  bridge  of  that  city,  which  commands  an  extensive  view 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Rimac :  the  dark  rain-clouds  are  seen 
rolling  among  the  mountains,  where  the  tempest  is  raging  in 
the  interior,  and  sometimes  a  faint  echo  of  distant  thunder 
reaches  the  ear;  the  swollen  river,  coloured  red  with 
earth  washed  from  the  hills,  runs  foaming  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  spectator,  and  he  is  all  the  while  standing  under  a 
bright  and  cloudless  sky,  on  a  spot  where  a  storm  was  never 
known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

As  an  account  of  the  road  between  Lima  and  Pasco  will 
serve  to*tllustrate  these  remarks,  it  will  be  better  now  to  give 
a  sketch  of  my  journey  thither,  and  afterwards  conclude  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  name  of  Pasco  was  hardly  known  in 
England,  although  its  mines  Are  among  the  richest -in  South 
America;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  Peru,  and  the 
formation  of  companies  for  draining  and  working  the  mines, 
it  has  become  a  place  of  great  interest  to  our  merchants,  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  coined  in  Lima,  and  exported  in 
exchange  for  foreign  goods,  being  produced  there. 

The  mines  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  45  leagues  N.  K 
of  Lima,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  large  plain,  which^ 
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between  10^''  and  11}^  of  south  latitude,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  whose  more  elevated  peaks 
form  a  vast  amphitheatre  around  it  There  are  several 
roads  to  this  plain  up  the  different  vallies  that  run  eastward 
fixMn  the  coast,  but  the  nearest,  and  that  most  frequented  in 
going  to  Pasco,  is  by  the  first  valley  north  of  Lima,  through 
which  the  river  of  Chillon  runs:  it  is  usually  called  the 
Canta  road,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley* 

Having  determined  to  accompany  my  friend  Mr.  M , 

an  English  merchant  of  Lima,  who  had  been  appointed  Di« 
rector  of  a  Company  for  draining  the  mines,  we  left  the 
capital  at  noon  on  the  21st  of  June.  Our  party  consisted  of 
six  individuals,  and  we  had  with  us  three  English  workmen 
belonging  to  the  Company,  a  servant,  and  three  muleteers: 
eight  laden  mules  completed  the  cavalcade. 

On  leaving  Lima,  the  road  proceeds  for  about  a  league 
towards  the  coast,  to  a  place  called  Arnipuquio,  and  then, 
rounding  the  hills  that  separate  the  two  vallies,  enters  that  of 
Chillon  and  turns  inland.  The  Scotch-misty  weather,  the 
winter  of  the  coast,  had  lately  set  in,  and  the  hills  were  be- 
ginning to  show  the  effects  of  the  moisture,  being  thinly  dad 
with  verdure  wherever  a  covering  of  soil  had  accumulated 
on  the  rock,  and  in  many  places  we  saw  large  patches  of  the 
bright  golden  AmanciKj  {Narcissus  Amancaes^  Ruiz  and  Pa  v.' 
Pancratium  Amancaesj  Ker,)  which  is,. I  believe,  peculiar  to 
this  neighbourhood.  About  half  a  league  out  of  Lima  in 
this  direction,  there  is  a  little  valley  bounded  by  very  high 
hills,  called  Los  Amancaes,  from  the  vast  number  of  these 
flowers  that  appear  there  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
great  height  of  the*hills  encourages  a  plentiful  deposition  of 
moisture,  which  produces  a  more  abundant  vegetation  than 
is  usually  seen  on  the  coast  After  the  rains  have  ceased  in 
the  interior,  the  Indians  who  rear  cattle  there  are  accustomed 
to  drive  them  down  to  different  parts  of  the  hills  and 
vallies  in  the  low  country,  till  they  reach  the  coast;  and  at 
this  season,  a  considerable  number  of  small  flocks  and  herds 
are  brought  to  feed  at  Los  Amancaes.    During  their  stay, 
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the  place  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fair,  from  the  number 
of  people  who  go  out  to  pic-niCf  and  spend  the  day  in  roann 
ing  among  the  hills  and  (kcking  themselves  with  the  flowers, 
or  in  dancing,  horse-racing,  and  other  sports.  This  annual 
promenade  commences  on  St  John's  day,  the  Amaneaes  being 
then  in  full  flower ;  and  from  an  early  hour,  a  great  part  of 
the  motley  population  of  Lima  are  seen  swarming  towards 
the  hills,  gaily  dressed  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  of  brighter 
hue,  but  not  more  varied  in  their  tints  than  the  complexions 
of  the  wearers.  When  the  day  is  flne  and  the  mist  confined 
to  the  hills,  the  scene  is  singularly  picturesque.  On  one 
band,  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  valley  are  studded  with 
cattle  tended  by  their  Indian  owners,  and  gradually  disap* 
pearing  in  the  mist  as  they  wind  among  the  hills,  the  plain 
below,  extending  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Rimac,  is  covered 
with  groupes  engaged  in  various  sports,  and  fresh  parties 
constantly  arriving;  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
with  distant  mountains  for  a  back-ground,  the  white  spires 
of  the  city  are  seen  through  the  groves  of  orange-trees  in  the 
gardens  of  the  suburbs;  and  lower  down,  the  cultivated  valley 
leads  the  eye  to  the  ocean,  with  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo 
rising  abruptly  in  the  distance. 

The  season  was  considered  late,  and  the  cloudy  weather 
had  not  extended  far  inland,  so  that,  afler  proceeding  a  few 
leagues,  the  hills  were  perfectly  naked,  and  exhibited  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  fields  of  maize  and  lucerne  in  the 
valley  below.  We  arrived  before  sunset  at  an  estate  called 
Punchanea,  five  leagues  from  Lima.  The  proprietor,  an 
old  Spaniard,  to  whom  one  of  my  companions  had  rendered 
some  essential  services  during  the  revolution,  gave  us  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  an  excellent  supper  was  prepared  for 
us,  without  garlic.  As  a  compliment  to  our  English  tastes^ 
too,  the  supper  was  no  sooner  removed  than  tea  was  placed 
on  the  table. 

Providing  beds,  especially  to  a  party,  forms  no  part  of  the 
hospitality  shown  to  travellers  in  South  America.  Each 
person,  if  he  have  a  luggage  mule,  carries  bedding  with  him, 
but  at  all  events,  he  has  some  rugs  and  a  blanket  over  his 
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saddle)  wbkb,  with  hb  pancha^  answer  the  purpose  exceed- 
ingly well  after  sitting  all  day  on  a  mule.  We  were,  there^ 
fore,  of  course,  provided  with  Jumiiure  for  an  immense 
empty  apartment,  into  which  we  were  conducted,  and  which 
was  to  serve  us  for  a  dormitory.  In  Chili,  most  people  on  a 
journey  prefer  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  have 
never  tasted  the  luxury  of  passing  the  night  beneath  the 
bright  starry  sky  of  a  climate  like  that  of  Chili,  cannot  form 
an  idea  dT  the  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  the  traveller  enjoys 
there,  nor  of  the  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
^Uigue,  with  which  he  springs  from  his  grassy  couch,  when 
die  muleteer  warns  him  that  the  day  is  beginning  to  dawn, 
and  the  mules  await  him  to  pursue  his  journey.  But  in 
Peru,  especially  in  the  vallies  near  the  coast,  where  the 
dimate  is  *<  fair  and  false,"  it  is  usual  to  sleep  under  cover : 
the  traveller,  who,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate,  should 
venture  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  would  most  likely 
awake  with  an  ague,  and  very  frequently,  his  only  alternative 
is  to  immure  himself  for  the  night  amidst  the  smoke  and 
filth  of  an  Indian  hut. 

June  22d. — We  could  not  start  till  eight  o'clock,  having  to 
wait  for  a  fat  sheep  our  host  had  ordered  to  be  killed  for 
us.  The  carcase  being  duly  packed  in  its  own  skin,  and 
placed  between  two  trunks  on  a  mule,  we  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  our  hospitable  friend,  who  rode  with  us  to  the 
boundary  of  his  estate,  where  he  left  us  to  pursue  our  journey. 
The  road  continued  to  wind  round  the  foot  of  the  hills  on 
die  south  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  estate  of  Cavallero,  where 
there  is  a  post-house,  generally  made  the  first  stage  from 
Lima,  from  which  it  is  distant  six  leagues.  Near  this  place 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  valley,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  de- 
tour, it  is  usual  to  proceed  up  a  ravine  among  the  hills,  from 
whence  the  road  falls  again  into  the  valley,  several  leagues 
fiirther  up.  The  ravine  is  called  Rio  SecOj  {dry  riveri)  and 
dry  enough  it  certainly  is,  for  not  a  drop  of  moisture  is  seen 
for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  although  there  are  unquestion- 
able marks  of  its  having  been,  at  some  former  period,  the 
bed  of  a  considerable  stream.      This  Bio  Seco  presents  a 
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very  fair  specimen  of  Peruvian  barrenness,  of  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  ah  idea  without  witnessing  it.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  desert  appearance  of  the  coast,  where 
you  may  travel  whole  days,  over  pure  sand,  without  any  trace 
of  vegetation ;  or,  if  the  road  lies  occasionally  near  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  scene  is  only  varied  by  masses  of  bare 
rock,  of  which  the  fragments  that  cover  the  road  are  as  fresh 
and  unsoiled  as  if  they  had  fallen  but  yesterday  from  the 
hammer  of  a  mason.  Of  the  latter  description  is  Rio  Seco, 
except  in  a  few  spots,  where  nature,  as  if  to  vindicate  her 
power  even  in  a  desert,  has  scattered  some  patches  of  TU- 
landsicBj  and  these  exiles  from  the  vegetable  world  flourish 
in  spite  of  the  arid  atmosphere  and  burning  sun.  One 
species,  the  T.  purpurea^  was  in  full  flower  when  we  passed. 
As  the  day  advanced,  we  found  the  heat  excessive,  having 
now  exchanged  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  coast  for  the 
clear  deep  blue  sky  of  a  tropical  mountain  region.  At  the 
head  of  the  Rio  SecOj  the  road  winds  up  a  steep  hill,  from  the 
summit  of  which)  the  green  valley  is  seen  at  a  distance  of 
two  leagues,  tantalizing  the  thirsty  traveller  during  the  two 
hours  that  hi?  mule  takes  to  crawl  over  the  rough  stony 
bottom  of  the  ravine  that  leads  to  it.  The  TiUandsuB  are 
here  replaced  by  a  few  MelocacHy  and  one  or  two  solitary 
plants  of  Cactus  tetragcnus. 

We  regained  the  main  valley  about  three  o'clock,  at  a 
place  called  Yangas,  consisting  only  of  half  a  dozen  houses, 
immediately  beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Alcocota,  five 
leagues  from  Cavallero,  by  the  road  we  came ;  by  the  valley 
it  is  six  leagues  and  a  half.  The  valley,  wher^  we  turned  off, 
is  nearly  a  league  in  breadth,  but  here  it  had  contracted  to 
about  a  mile,  and  the  hills  that  bound  it  are  high  and  steep, 
especially  on  the  north  side,  where  the  rock  forms  a  perpen- 
dicular wall.  Greenstone  is  the  prevailing  rock  all  the  way 
from  Lima  to  this  place ;  between  the  city  and  Arnipuquio,  it  is 
partially  covered  with  stratified  limestone  and  slate-clay,  and 
in  the  ravine  leading  to  Alcocota,  by  coarse  argillaceous 
limestone. 

Alcocota  is  considered  the  boundary  of  the  rainy  district. 
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bat  the  showers  are  only  experienced  occasionally;  a  few 
leagues  higher  up,  they  fall  constantly  during  the  mountain 
winter.  No  vegetation  yet  appeared  on  the  hills,  except 
C€U^  chiefly -C  tetragonus^  which  became  more  common  as 
we  proceeded.  There  were  Huarango  trees  and  Willows  in 
the  valley,  rows  of  the  latter  being  frequently  planted  along 
the  water-courses.  I  had  not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  a  single  plant,  though,  doubtless,  many  might  be 
found  in  the  low  ground ;  but,  in  order  not  to  encroach  on 
the  cultivable  land,  the  roads  are  generally  carried  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills  where  that  is  practicable,  although  the  route 
becomes  more  circuitous,  and  more  fatiguing  for  the  mules. 
A  little  higher  up,  the  Molle  {Schmus  molle)  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  loaded  with  its  bright  red  berries. 

At  the  end  of  two  leagues,  we  came  to  Santa  Rosa  de 
Quive%  a  small  place  consisting  now  only  of  a  few  huts  on 
the  hill-side;  a  church  and  some  houses  in  the  valley 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  revolution.  Here 
we  halted  for  the  night.  The  little  hut  where  we  stopped, 
was  not  large  enough  to  contain  one-third  of  our  party; 
but  being  on  an  eminence  far  above  the  valley,  there  was  no 
danger  in  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and  we  therefore  took  up 
our  quarters  in  an  open  shed. 

June  23d. — Having  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the  attacks 
of  mosquitoes,  which  are  numerous  in  the  valley,  we  rose  at 
daybreak,  and  started  as  soon  as  our  numerous  beasts  could 
be  laden  and  saddled. 

The  rock  here  is  granite,  which  is  again  succeeded  by 
greenstone.  After  leaving  Santa  Rosa,  we  observed  little 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  hills,  which  were  still 
covered  with  CacH  till  we  approached  YA2ft  &  small  village 
three  leagues  farther  up.  Though  seated  on  a  natural  plat- 
form, far  above  the  Valley,  the  inhabitants  of  Yazo  are  very 
subject  to  intermittent  fever,  and  the  place  has  a  bad  name, 
on  that  account,  among  4,hose  who  travel  to  Pasco;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  bring  the  germ  of 
the  disease  from  below.  They  work  all  day  in  small  pieces 
of  irrigated  land  in  the  narrow  valley,   where  the  heat  is 
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increased  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  steep 
rocky  mountains,  which,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  air ;  and,  from  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  they  are 
exposed  after  sunset  to  a  sudden  chill,  while  surrounded  by 
a  moist  stagnant  atmosphere  in  this  confined  situation.  I 
was  obliged  to  put  up  here  on  my  return,  and,  although  I 
had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever,  I  found 
no  bad  effects  from  sleeping  in  an  open  shed. 

The  hills  near  Yiizo  are  very  steep,  and  the  road  occasion* 
ally  very  narrow,  especially  in  one  part,  ^here  it  forms  a 
mere  ledge  on  the  side  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  hill.  A 
pass  of  this  sort  is  called  a  ladercu  The  bank  above,  con- 
sisting of  large  rolled  stones  imbedded  in  gravel,  bore 
evidence  of  the  heavy  rains  in  winter,  being  ploughed 
into  numerous  diannels,  and  at  that  season  it  must  be 
dangerous  to  pass.  From  some  of  the  loose  earth  giving 
way  during  the  earthquake  in  1828,  a  man  and  several 
mules  were  precipitated  into  the  valley  and  killed. 

On  approaching  Yazo,  some  plants  appeared  by  the  road- 
side, and  they  became  more  abundant  as  we  advanced,  only 
a  few,  however,  remained  in  flower.  Two  days  ago  we  left 
the  new  grass  springing  up  on  the  coast;  here  the  plants 
were  shedding  their  ripened  seed.  In  this  neighbourhood,  I 
found  the  white-flowered  Loasa,  Hoffinan$e§gia  fiUcana,  and 
Convolvulus  secunduaj  and  in  the  valley  where  the  road 
descends  for  a  short  distance,  MakshetHa  thjfrsyhra  and 
Lobelia  biserratOj  Cay.  In  the  next  two  leagues,  to  Huari- 
mayo,  the  hills  are  partially  covered  with  dry  grass  and  other 
small  plants,  with  occasionally  a  few  shrubs.  Several  species 
of  Browallia  were  in  flower,  the  B.  vUcosa  very  common.  In 
the  valley,  I  found  the  red-flowered  Salvia  and  MenizeHa 
asperoj  and  the  rocks  were  covered  with  TUkmdsuB. 

At  Huarimayo,  there  was  only  a  single  hut,  where  travelers 
usually  halt  their  mules,  previous  to  passing  a  long  and  ele- 
vated laderc^  called  the  Pacron.  This  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  stream  which  we  had  crossed,  lower  down,  on  a  very 
frail  bridge,  made  of  branches  of  trees  laid  from  bank  to  bank. 
The  roof  of  the  hut  is  a  botanical  curiosity ;  the  whole  surface 
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of  the  tbatch  being  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  TiUandsuBi 
of  which  the  seeds  have  probably  been  carried  there  by  the 
wind.  When  in  flower,  this  unique  garden  must  have  a  pic- 
turesque effect.  A  large  MMe  was  growing  in  front  of  the 
hut,  and  it  had  been  wounded  by  chipping  the  bark  in  several 
places  to  procure  its  renn,  which  is  much  valued  as  a  remedy 
for  bruises ;  it  was  exuding  plentifully  in  whitish  tears. 

On  leaving  Huarimayo,  we  continued  along  the  north  side 
"  of  the  valley,  which  is  only  wide  enough  to  afford  a  passage 
to  the  stream.  The  hills  rise  so  abruptly,  that,  in  cutting  a 
road,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  it  to  a  great  elevation, 
following  a  natural  break  in  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
which  allowed  a  breadth  of  a  few  feet  to  be  levelled  between 
a  precipice  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  almost  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock  that  rises  on  the  other.  .  The  rushing  noise  of 
the  stream  gradually  became  more  faint  as  we  ascended,  and 
died  away  before  we  reached  the  gifeatest  elevation,  at  nearly 
400  feet  above  its  bed.  The  profound  silence. that  reigns  in 
solitary  mountain-districts,  where  there  are  no  trees,  and  we  . 
hear  neither  the  song  of  birds  nor  the  humming  of  insects, 
was  only  broken  at  intervals  by  the  shouts  of  the  muleteers 
encouraging  or  threatening  their  troop,  as  they  wound 
slowly  in  an  extended  line  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  moun- 
tain. Sometimes,  a  fnule,  pressed  by  a  heavy  load,  showed 
a  disposition  to  halt  and  rest,  and  consequently  stop  all  those 
in  his  rear,  in  places  where  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach 
him ;  but  in  such  cases,  a  mixed  volley  of  stones  and  impreca- 
tions, with  threats  of  future  punishment,  which  experience 
had  taught  the  offender  not  to  despise,  soon  had  ,the  effect  of 
putting  him  again  en  nmte. 

It  chanced  that  several  troops  of  laden  mules,  bound  to  - 
Pasco,  were  passing  the  ktdera  at  the  same  time»  and  followed 
in  our  rear.  Our  muleteers  had  neglected  the  usual  precau- 
tion of  sending  forward  a  messenger  to  prevent  others  from 
ascending  in  the  opposite  direction  till  we  should  have  de* 
scended  to  the  valley  and  left  the  road  clear;  the  consequence 
was,  that  we  were  met  at  the  end  of  the  ladera  by  another  party 
that  bad  just  ascended,  and  our  muleteers  being  in  &ult,  the 
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Others  insisted  that  we  should  return;  which,  however,  was 
out  of  the  question,  as  there  were  a  great  number  cf  mules 
behind,  in  situations  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  turn 
round.  After  much  time  spent  in  altercation,  it  was  agreed, 
that  as  our  opponents  had  more  room  to  move  about  in,  they 
should  endeavour  to  drive  their  mules  up  the  hill  above  the 
road,  which  was  there  rather  less  steep;  this,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  muleteers,  was  at  length  accomplished ;  and 
while  we  passed  down  they  remained  perched  in  situations  that 
hardly  promised  footing  for  as  many  goats.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  risk  in  the  descent  than  in  the  ladera  itself,  the  road 
making  several  sudden  turns  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  where 
it  is  cut  into  steps  to  prevent  the  mules  from  slipping. 

In  this  part  of  the  valley,  on  the  south  side,  a  hill  rises 
abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  from 
its  summit  a  slender  stream,  like  a  band  of  silver,  fringed  with 
verdure,  winds  its  way  down  the  steep  declivity.  At  the 
highest  point,  though  not  seen  from  the  same  spot,  is  a  small 
Indian  village,  very  difficult  of  access,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  in  the  Quichua  language  by  the  now  classic  name  ot 
«  The  Children  of  the  Mist" 

The  aspect  of  the  scenery  was  here  totally  changed.  The 
CacHy  which  abounded  on  the  granite  and  greenstone  rocks 
to  some  distance  above  Yazo,  had  disappeared  with  the 
rocks  themselves,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  more  kindly 
vegetation.  Trap  tufOi  or  conglomerate,  was  here  the  pre- 
vailing rock.  Porphyry  appeared  in  a  few  places,  and  rolled 
masses  of  it  are  imbedded  in  the  tufa.  The  hills,  though 
steep,  were  much  less  rugged  than  before,  and  mostly 
covered  with  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  past  flowering.  Near  Huarimayo  are  many 
PourrettuB  and  Ahes,  especially  A.  perjbliata.  In  the  valley, 
after  passing  the  Pacron,  Tecoma  sambucifolia  and  MuiUia 
vicicBfolia  were  common ;  and,  as  we  proceeded,  the  bank 
was  studded  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  latter.  The 
Tecoma,  a  very  handsome  shrub,  is  called  by  the  Indians 
HuarvmOi  and  its  wood,  which  is  very  tough,  is  much  valued 
for  the  shafts  of  lances.     Higher  up,  I  found  the  Mosntma  ia 
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moist  ground,  where  there  were  likewise  several  plants  of 
PsorcUea  glandtUosc^  the  Culm  bf  Chili.  The  Molk  frequently 
occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  which  were  covered 
with  large  shrubs. 

The  valley,  which  had  narrowed  into  a  mere  ravine,  opens 
a  little  on  approaching  the  town  of  Obrajillo^  three  leagues 
from  Huarimayo,  which  we  reached  about  sunset,  after 
recrossing  the  stream,  over  a  natural  bridge  formed  of  two 
masses  of  rock  that  incline  from  the  sides,  and,  meeting 
over  the  middle  of  the  channel,  leave  a  passage  for  the  water 
beneath. 

Obrajillo  is  twenty-one  leagues  from  Lima,  about  mid-way 
between  that  city  and  Pasco.  Most  of  the  muleteers  who 
pass  between  the  mines  and  the  capital  reside  there ;  a  great 
convenience  to  travellers,  as  they  get  fresh  mules  for  the 
remaining  half  of  the  journey.  The  valley  is  wide  enough  to 
allow  some  ground  to  be  cultivated  between  the  town  and  the 
stream;  and  above  the  town,  towards  the  south,  there  is  a  recess 
in  the  mountains,  occupied  by  low  rounded  hills,  which  have 
been  levelled  and  formed  into  a  series  of  small  terraces  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  vegetables,  a  sort  of  work  for  which 
the  ancient  Peruvians  were  celebrated.  These  patches  of  land 
being  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  water  brought  from  above,  the 
tu&ceous  Tock  readily  decomposes  by  the  constant  moisture, 
and,  combined  with  vegetable  mould  washed  down  by  the 
rains,  forms  a  black  fertile  loam,  which  yields  luxuriant  crops 
without  manure.  On  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  this 
cultivated  land,  about  —  feet  above  the  level  of  Obrajillo,  and 
half  a  mUe  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  stands  the  town  of  Ca^fa, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Intendent  and  a  Governor;  it  consists,  how- 
ever, like  Obrajillo,  of  small  houses,  little  better  than  huts, 
and  the  population  of  the  two  towns,  chiefly  Indian,  is  only 
about  eight  hundred  souls. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  was  the  feast  of  St.  John,  the 
patron  saint  of  Obrajillo*  Our  muleteer  being  one  of  the 
alcaldes  of  the  town,  and  named  after  the  saint,  his  presence 
was  considered  necessary  at  the  festival.    It  was  recollected. 
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too,  that  the  name  of  my  friend  was  likewise  John,  and  as  the 
people  of  the  town  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  traffic  occa- 
sioned by  the  mines,  which  was  expected  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  erection  of  the  steam  engines  for  draining 
them,  it  was  argued,  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  patron- 
age from  the, saint  in  the  undertaking  if  we  refused  to  devote 
a  day  to  him.  A  still  more  poweiful  argument  was  mentioned 
incidentally,  that  as  the  fresh  mules  were  feeding  at  some 
distance,  they  might  not  arrive  sufficiently  early  for  us  to 
start  the  following  day,  even  if  we  wished  it,  which  meant,  as  we 
knew  by  experience,  that  the  mules  certainly  wotUdnot  arrive, 
whatever  our  wishes  might  be,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged 
to  declare  our  willingness  to  do  honour  to  the  saint.  For 
my  part,  I  was  very  well  pleased  to  stay,  as  the  delay  gave 
me  time  to  pack  up  my  seeds,  and  change  the  papers  of  my 
plants,  and  to  collect  a  few  more  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  had  not  yet  seen  any  CakeolaricB  on  our  route,  but  here 
several  species  were  common.  The  fragriant  Verbena  perU' 
viana  abounds  in  the  hedges  along  the  path  to  Canta*  The 
Perilamia  ocymcidea  I  only  saw  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

The  celebrated  Yellow  PaUOoe  of  Peru,  {Papae  amarUUu^) 
is  grown  here,  and  indeed  its  cultivation  is  almost  confined 
to  a  few  spots  in  the  interior,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  probably  about  the  same  elevation.  The  best  are 
said  to  come  from  ^uamag^gnga,  a  small  town  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  valley,  and  they  are  known  in  the  market  cS  Lima 
by  the  name  of  Papas  de  Huamantanga.  This  v^etable, 
which  has  been  cultivated  at  the  Garden  of  the  Horticoltaral 
Society,*  and  other  places  in  Britain,  and  proved  to  be  a 
variety  of  Solamim  tuberimanj   difiers  from  all  the  other 


•  Tram.  Hori,  Soo,  v,  6.  p,  6.  Though  not  dotorriof  of  tbo  ezlniTiqiiiil 
chancier  that  has  been  given  of  it,  the  YeUow  J^aUtioe  is  considered  by  thoee 
who  have  eaten  it  in  Peru,  far  tuperior  to  any  that  we  have  in  cultivation.  It 
is,  however,  there,  as  in  this  country,  a  very  Indifierent  bearer.  Perhaps  some 
nsefnl  variety  might  he  obtained  from  its  seed,  by  fertlUiIng  the  flower  with  the 
poUfo  of  a  ■KNre  pfoUic  plant. 
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known  varieties  of  that  species,  in  its  partiality  for  a  particular 
climate.  It  does  not  succeed  in  the  Tallies  near  the  coast, 
where  no  difficulty  is  experienced  with  the  common  sorts,  and 
I  tried  in  vain  to  raise  it  near  Valparaiso,  although  it  is 
said  to  be  abundant  at  Baldivea,  in  the  south  of  Chili,  where 
the  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru. 
My  plants  grew  luxuriantly,  and  flowered,  but  they  produced 
no  tubers.  I  did  not  see  any  in  cultivation  in  Peru,  nor 
could  I  learn  that  the  mode  of  culture  was  different  from  that 
of  the  common  potatoe.  I  merely  understood  that  care  is 
taken  to  earth  up  the  plants  repeatedly;  or,  when  the  stems 
are  about  a  foot  high,  they  are  laid  horizontally  and  earthed 
over,  perhaps  jn  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of  tubers 
from  the  buds.  The  people,  however,  said,  that  it  was 
not  to  any  particular  treatment  that  they  attributed  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  entirely  to  the  climate 
of  the  hilly  country,  {temperamento  de  la  «erra.)— See 
Appendix  A. 

On  the  24th,  St  John's  day,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  Canta  and  Obrajillo  assembled  at  the  church  of  the  latter  to 
hear  msiss.  The  walls  of  the  buildmg  were  decorated  with 
lai'ge  bouquets  and  festoons  of  flowers,  and  the  interior  was 
lighted  up  by  a  great  number  of  candles,  mostly  furnished 
by  the  poor  Indians,  who  are  taught  to  consider  such  con- 
tributions as  part  of  their  religious  duties.  Among  other 
ornaments,  we  were  struck  by-  a  unique  display  of  small 
flags,  formed  of  coloured  cotton  handkerchiefs  of  different 
patterns,  from  the  looms  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
fiistoied  to  canes  that  were  stuck  into  the  walls.  There  was 
not  room  within  the  church  for  all  those  assembled,  and  many 
knelt  in  the  open  air  before  the  door,  where  they  remained 
,  till  the  mass  was  said;  and  during  the  whole  tim^  six  Indian 
girls  were  dancing,  and  singing  in  the  Quichna  language, 
in  the  midst  of  them.  When  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of 
these  countries  were  first  subjugated  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
order  to  insure  their  attendance  at  the  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  priests  allowed  them  to  use  the  songs  and 
dances  they  had  been  accustomed  to  at  their  own  feasts, 
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and  the  custom  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  After  mass, 
the  congregation,  headed  by  the  priests,  marched  in  pro- 
cession round  the  plaza,  and  while  the  latter  were  chaunting 
a  part  of  the  church  service,  the  Indian  girls  continued  to 
dance  and  sing  round  them,  accompanied  by  several  men 
dressed  in  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Incas,  some  of  them 
having  their  faces  covered  with  hideous  masks  made  from 
calabashes.  This  performance  was  continued  even  while 
the  priests  were  officiating  at  a  temporary  altar,  erected  on 
one  side  of  the  plaza.  Immediately  after  the  procession,  a 
cock-fight  was  exhibited,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  con- 
sumed in  eating  and  drinking. 

As  no  one  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  go  in  search  of  our 
mules  during  these  important  proceedings,  it  was  long  past 
noon  on  the  25th  ere  we  were  able  to  pursue  our  journey, 
and  we  determined  only  to  proceed  as  far  as  Culluay,  three 
leagues  higher  up,  and  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  valley. 
The  next  stage,  of  seven  leagues,  lies  across  the  Cordillera, 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  place  to  sleep  at 
'  .  I  had  first  seen  the  Perthmia  at  the  entrance  of  Obrajillo, 
and  just  above  the  town  it  was  very  abundant  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  after  which  I  saw  no  more  of  it;  neither 
did  I  observe  the  Molkj  n^r  the  Huarumo^  above  Obrajillo ; 
but  the  Mutisia  continued  to  spread  itself  in  every  direction 
over  the  shrubs,  which  were  loaded  with  its  blossoms.  After 
skirting  the  hills  for  some  distance,  the  road  descended  to 
the  valley,  along  which  it  then  continued.  As  we  ascended, 
we  perceived  every  moment  that  we  were  entering  a  colder 
climate,  where  the  season  was  less  advanced.  Green  grass 
appeared  among  the  numerous  shrubs,  and  many  plants 
were  only  coming  into  flower;  among  these  were  Loasa 
contortOf  Calceolaria  hkobr^  and  other  species  of  that  genus. 
The  most  common  plant  was  the  large  shrubby  Jjupvne^^ 
which  flowered  lately  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Glasgow. 

A  little  below  Culluay,  the  valley  expands,  and  a  consider- 


*  Xvpmwf  CrwdkAankm^  nob.  in  Bot  Mag.  t  3056.— J?c/. 
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able  extent  of  level  land  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  harvesting  two  sorts  of  roots,  the  Oca,  (Oxalis 
tuberose^)  and  OUucc^  {Tropceolum  tuberosum^)  of  which  the 
Indians  are  very  fond,  and  which  thrive  at  a  great  elevation 
in  the  mountains,  where  scarcely  any  other  vegetable  can  be 
cultivated.  The  alcalde,  at  whose  dwelling,  being  the 
largest  in  the  place,  we  intended  to  pass  the  night,  was 
absent,  like  the  rest,  in  the  fields;  and  the  door  being  locked, 
we  had  to  wait  patiently  for  his  return. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and,  as  the  sun  went 
down,  we  found  the  air  piercingly  cold,  so  that  we  were  glad 
to  crowd  round  the  turf  fire  of  a  smoky  hovel,  that  served  for 
a  kitchen,  till  our  host  came,  and  supper  was  prepared.  *  A. 
party  irom  Pasco  arrived  shortly  after  us,  and  informed  us 
that  snow  had  fallen  for  several  days  in  some  parts  of  the 
Cordillera,  where  partial  snow-storms  are  occasionally 
experienced  at  all  seasons,  but  it  seldom  falls  till  after  mid- 
day. 

On  the  neighbourhood  of  Culluay,  as  well  below  as  above 
the  town,  the  rocks  are  granite  and  porphyry;  many  detached 
blocks  of  calcareom  t^fa  are  spread  about  near  the  town. 
For  the  last  mile  or  two,  the  rocks  by  the  roadside  were 
quite  covered  with  the  Loasoy  and  various  Cakeolarug,  and  a 
species  of  Asplenium  filled  many  of  the  crevices. 

27th. — As  we  had  a  rough  day's  journey  before  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  rise  before  daylight,  and  several  of  our  party  who 
had  not  quitted  Lima  for  some  years,  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
fresh  morning  air,  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  freezing. 

Advancing  from  Culluay,  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the 
appearance  of  the  hills,  which  are  mostly  covered  with  a 
smooth  compact  turf.  A  long  ladera  conducted  us  to  the 
head  of  the  valley,  where  we  crossed  a  small  rill  that  takes 
its  rise  in  a  neighbouring  ravine,  arid  is  the  source  of  the 
river  of  which  we  had  traced  the  course  from  the  coast.  At 
this  spot,  called  the  Alto  de  Jacaybamba,  two  leagues  from 
Culluay,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Cordillera.  It  was 
steep  and  rugged,  lying  among  rocks  of  porphyry  and  tttfa^ 
like  that  at  Canta.     A  large  insulated  hill,  called  La  Viuda, 
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several  hundred  feet  above  the  road  at  the  highest  part  of 
the  pass  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  consists  of  the  latter 
rod^  enclosing  large  rolled  masses  of  porphyry.  On  the  hills 
that  we  passed  in  the  morning,  although  at  a  less  elevation, 
there  were  no  shrubs,  the  cold  wind  that  sweeps  unobstructed 
over  the  smooth  sward,  being  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
young  plants,  which,  on  the  contrary,  find  shelter  among 
the  masses  of  rock  on  the  ascent  to  La  Viuda,  where  stunted 
shrubs  are  very  common. 

The  pass  of  Trfi  Ywi^'*^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.*  On  gaining  the  summit,  a  league  from 
the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  more  open 
country  than  we  had  seen  since  the  commencement  of  our 
journey,  though  the  prospect,  was  still  somewhat  limited,  the 
lowest  situation  being,  of  course,  chosen  for  the  road,  from 
which  we  only  had  a  partial  view  of  the  b^;her  mountains 
in  the  distance,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  We  descended 
very  gradually  among  low  ranges  of  black  limestone,  with 
impressions  of  shells ;  a  very  extensive  formation  in  this  part 
of  the  Andes.  The  skirts  of  the  hills,  and  the  litde  vallies 
and  tracts  of  level  ground  between  them,  were  covered  with 
verdure,  and  the  deeper  hollows  were  occupied  by  lakes, 
the  water  (^  which  was  of  a  dark  blue  colour^  more  intense 
than  that  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  in  some  of  them,  the 
deeper  tint  was  varied  by  patches  of  bright  turquoise,  from 
the  bottom  being  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  the  water  less  deep. 

We  had  long  passed  the  region  of  trees,  and  even  shrubs 
had  disappeared.  The  most  conspicuous  plant  was  a  low^ 
spreading  Cactus,  in  large  patches  among  the  rocks;  being 
covered  with  abortive  spines  like  white  hairs:  it  had,  at  a 
distance,  exacdy  the  appearance  of  wool.  Near  La  Viuda, 
I  observed  Cukitimn  rufe$censj  and  a  species  of  TVevoa;  a 

*  I  un  tmry  to  AimI  that  I  h«T«  mialaSd  a  memorandum  of  the  alUtadet  ^ 
tbo  principtl  placet  between  Lima  aod  Patoo ;  they  were  meatared  barometri- 
cally by  Don  Mariano  Rivem,  and  published  in  Lima,  in  the  Mdmarial  de  lot 
Cieneiat  Naturaleg,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  conductors.  As  the  list  includes 
teveral  of  the  places  where  Rula  and  Pavou  collected,  I  hope  I  shall  be  jtble 
to  procora  a  copy  ofH  for  an  early  naraber  of  the  Botanical  MiMellany. 
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few  QmtkauB,  especially  O.  sed^fbHOf  presented  themselves 
occasionally  as  we  proceeded. 

The  snow  that  bad  lately  fidlen  had  already  disappeared 
from  the  open  ground,  bat  mnch  of  it  still  remained  in  shel- 
tered places. 

Before  leaving  CuUuay  in  the  morning,  we  had  been  ad- 
vised not  to  take  any  break&st  except  a  little  broth^^  to  lessen  ^v)  SerOcWe 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  the  pwuz  or  vettir^e  sickness  that 
frequently  attacks  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  breathe 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  regions.  None  of  the 
party,  however,  had  experienced  any  inconvenience  in  the 
ascent;  and  after  proceeding  about  half  a  league,  where  the 
elevation  was  considerably  less  than  at  the  pass,  we  halted  at 
one  of  the  lakes^  and  breakfasted  on  some  cold  meat  But 
we  soon  found  that  we  had  calculated  rather  hastily  on  our 
ademption  from  the  puna;  and  that,  like  sea-sickness,  which 
it  resembles  so  much  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  always 
immediately  attack  those  who  are  liable  tp  be  affected  by  it 
Before  we  had  advanced  half  a  mile  from  the  lake,  several  of 
the  party  began  to  suffer  from  headache;  and  Mr.  M 
and  myself  were  so  ill  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  end  of  the  stage,  a  place  called  Casa-cancha,  to  which 
wie  descended  about  four  o'clock.  We  had  scarcely  arrived 
when  we  were  both  ceased  with  violent  vomiting,  accompanied 
by  all  the  sensations  tliat  usually  attend  sea-sickness,  but 
the  throbbing  pain  of  the  head  was  much  more  acute  and 
dq>ressing. 

It  is  generally  said  that  difficulty  of  breathing  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  distressing  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  but 
it  is  not  the  case.  Few  people  suffer  in  their  respiration, 
although  the  pulse  is  frequendy  accelerated,  while  they  are 
riding  or  walking  on  a  level  road ;  it  is  only  in  walking  over 
rough  ground,  or  in  climbing  the  mountains,  that  respiration 
is  affected,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  halt  repeatedly 
and  take  breath.  The  miners  work  as  hard,  and  perform 
the  same  quantum  of  labour  at  Pasco,  fourteen  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  those  at  a  sixth-part  of  the  eleva^ 
tion;  and  indeed  the  English  mechanics  there,  unless  very 
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laboriously  employed,  performed  their  work  without  suffering 
any  inconvenience  from  this  cause.  Several  of  our  party,  who 
bad  frequently  been  at  Pasco,  and  resided  there  a  considerable 
time,  were  not  affected ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  who  was 
attacked  besides  Mr.  M—  and  myself,  recovered  almost 
immediately.  In  this,  too,  the  pwna  resembles  sea-sickness, 
that  different  individuals,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, are  affected  in  a  very  different  degree,  and  many  do 
not  suffer  at  all.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
same  persons  are  not  equally  affected  by  thc^  two  disorders. 
My  friend  and  I,  some  years  before,  had  made  a  voyage  of 
four  months  together,  and  he  only  suffered  for  a  few  hours  from 
sea-sickness,  while  I  was  never  wholly  free  from  it  during 
the  voyage;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  be  suffered  more 
severely  than  I  did.  Persons  of  full  habit,  affected  with  the 
puma^  frequently  spit  blood.  Some  months  before  we  passed, 
an  Englishman,  wha  had  been  employed  at  the  mines,  set 
out  to  walk  to  the  coast;  he  had  previously  been  in  bad 
health,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Casa-cancha  he  died, 
from  haemorrhage,  having  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs. 

The  valley  of  Casap-cancha  is  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  limestone  hills  we  had  passed 
over,  and  bounded  at  the  side  by  red  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate. We  were  lodged  at  a  miserable  hut,  built  of.  stones 
and  mud.  The  single  apartment,  of  which  it  consisted, 
served  us  successively  for  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  bedr 
room ;  the  dinner  was  cooked  over  a  turf  fire,  the  smoke  from 
which  eddied  round  the  roo^  and  then  partially  escaped  by 
the  door-way,  which  was  only  about  four  feet  high. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  28th,  whea  we  raised  the  piece  (^ 
sooty  cloth  that  served  for.  a  door  to  our  dwelling,  the  whol^ 
valley  was  so  thickly  covered  with  hoar-frost,  that  it  appeared 
as  if  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night  We  were  delayed  more 
than  two  hours  from  some  of  our  mules  having  strayed  to  the 
hills.  As  the  beasts  are  suffered  to  wander  about  at.  night 
in  search  of  pasture,  an  Indian  is  generally  to  be  found  wjbere 
travellers  halt,  who,  for  a  trifling  reward,  undertakes  to  keep 
Uiem  together :  he  passes  the  night  in  the  open  air,  frequently 
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in  the  midst  of  firoet  and  snow,  and  is  seldom  known  to  sleep, 
or  neglect  his  charge.  In  this  instance,  a  dense  mist  had 
filled  the  valley,  and  no  blame  could  attach  to  the  watchman; 
bnt  firom  the  abuse  that  was  lavished  upon  him,  one  would 
have  thought  that  he  had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  stealing 
til  our  mules,  instead  of  merely  not  having  seen  one  or  two 
of  them  through  the  mist  on  a  dark  night 

Mr.  M  continued  very  ill,  and  although  I  felt  tolerably 
well  when  I  rose,  we  had  not  travelled  half  a  league  when 
the  headache  returned  with  increased  violence,  and  it  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  mule.  Some  of  our 
companions,  too,  were  similarly  afiected  in  the  course  of  Ihis 
day's  ride. 

The  valley,  and  even  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  were  so 
swampy,  that  we  travelled  very  slowly  for  about  a  league  and 
a  hal^  when  we  left  the  valley,  and  crossed  over  some  high 
land  that  brought  us  to  the  small  river  of  Palcamayo,  three 
leagues  from  Casa-cancha.  Red  sandstone,  breccia,  and 
conglomerate  prevail  as  far  as  Palcamayo,  where  I  observed 
whitish  stratified  limestone,  and  Cbfenfti^  with  blocks  of 
Lydicmrftoney  that  speared  to  have  fidlen  from  the  hills 
above ;  afterwards,  the  sandstone  and  cotiglomerate,  containing 
large  quartzose  pebbles,  were  the  only  rocks  that  occurred 
near  the  road.  From  Palcamayo,  we  passed  over  a  succession 
of  low  hills,  covered  with  short  grass;  the  intervening 
hollows  were  very  swampy,  and  we  were  fiequently  obliged 
to  make  a  long  circuit  to  avoid  them.  •  In  such  places,  there 
was  sometimes  a  considerable  depth  of  peat,  an  occasional 
rupture  exposing  a  thickness  of  several  feet  of  the  decayed 
roots  of  the  grass,  which,  mixed  with  mosses  and  LycopodtaceOf 
continues  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  spongy  mass.  The 
whole  o(  the  district  through  which  we  were  travelling, 
indnding  the  plain  of  Bourbon,  whither  we  were  bound, 
and  the  country  for  many  leagues  to  the  north  and  south, 
may  be  considered  as  forming  an  immense  basin  between  two 
distant  Cordilleras;  and  from  the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow 
that  fidls  in  winter,  and  the  thawing  of  the  latter  on  the 
sommits  of  the  hills  and  sides  of  the  mountains  during 
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summer,  the  subsoil  in  the  low  grooads  is  always  satBrated 
with  moisture^  and  numerous  springs  issue  from  the  sur&oew 
On  the  plains  and  slopes  of  the  hiUs>  there  is»  all  tlie 
yeaTjt  an  abundance  of  grass^  which  serves  to  pasture  lazge 
flocks  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of  the  vallies  and  the  towns 
on  the  coast 

Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  ready  our  progress  had  been 
1^  slow  that  it  was  long  after  dark  when  we  arrived  at  a 
ravine^  down  which  we  continued  to  Huayllay,  a  small 
Indian  town;  and  the  centre  of  a  mining  district,  eight  leagues 
from  Casa<ancha.  The  monotonous  appearanoe  of  the  hills 
among  which  we  had  travelled,  at  a  very  slow  pace,  the 
intolerable  headache  we  suflered,  and  the  benumbing  cold 
of  the  evening  wind»  made  this  altogether  a  fatiguing  and 
unpleasant  day's  journey. 

One  of  oqr  party,  a  Spaniard^  conducted  us  to  the  house  of 
the  Oovemorf  who  was  his  countryman.  Hehadbeenaaokiiet 
in  the  Spanish  army,  but  having  married  an  Indian  wcanan 
of  Huayllay,  he  settled  in  the  town,  where  his  intdligence 
and  activity  procured  him  the  office  of  Governor;  to  which 
be  added  tbe  profession  of  a  miner,  and  the  trade  of  a  shop* 
keeper*  Our  apartment  was  in  keeping  with  the  mixed 
pursuits  c^  the  master  of  the  house;  die  table  waa  oov&ed 
with  papers  relative  to  the  number  of  recruits,  and  the 
tribute  to  be  fumiahed  by  the  Indians  under  his  jurisdiction; 
a  heap  of  silver  ore  occupied  a  corner  of  the  mud  floor,  and 
candles,  sugar,  jars  of  spirits,  and  similar  merchandise  were 
spread  around,  with  very  little  r^^ard  to  arrangement.  Our 
host  and  his  dark  lady  vied  with  each  c^er  in,  ministering  to 
our  wants ;  and,  stretched  on  the  floor  of  their  domicile^  we 
soon  fojrgot  theptma  and  our  tedious  ride  from  Casa-cancha. 

In  the  mornings  we  were  again  greeted  by  the  glittering 
hoar-frost,  which  added  to  the  desolate  and  wintry  aspect  of 
the  town  and  surrounding  bills,  where  not  a  tree  nor  a  trace 
of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen.  All  the  com  and  vegetables 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants  are  brought  up  from  the  vallies, 
and  have  to  be  carried  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues. 

Having  arrived  at  Huayllay  at  nighty  we  had  not  perceived 
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diat  the  vfdiey  in  which  it  stands  passed  dirough  an  extensive 
formation  of  ^Trachyte*  A  small  stream  rutis  in  the  bottom, 
from  which  a  steep  grassy  slope  rises  on  each  side,  surmounted 
by  a  craggy  and  precipitous  wall  of  the  Trachyte  rocka 
Haifa  league  below  the  town,  we  passed  some  hot  springs: 
die  water  leaves  a  calcareous  deposit,  which  is  gradually  em 
croaching  upon  one  side  of  the  valley. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley,  the  Trachyte  is  divided 
into  columns,  coated  with  blackish  lAcheUy  that  from  a  distance 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  BcuaU.  The  masses  have 
been  very  diflferendy  acted  upon  by  the  weather,  some  parts 
didntegrating  more  readfly  than  others.  Many  columns 
stand  alone;  they  are  obliquely  divided  by  transverse  fissures^ 
and  the  different  joints  have  been  unequally  worn,  so  that  a 
slender  shaft  sometimes  supports  an  immense  mass  on  its 
summit,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  architectural 
ntins,  interspersed  with  grotesque  colossal  figures. 

On  emerging  from  the  valley,  we  found  ourselves  at  last 
Oh  the  plains  of  Bourbon,  which  extend  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  presenting  a  surface  of  green 
sward  as  level  as  a  bowling-green.  We  had  now  only  to 
travd  six  leagues  to  the  mines,  situated  among  the  hills  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.  At  the  distance  of  two  leagues, 
we  passed  a  low  belt  of  limestone^  and  we  crossed  three  small 
rivers  oir  our  way.  When  we  looked  at  the  vast  meadow 
over  which  we  were  travelling,  bounded  by  gently  swelling 
hills  that  shut  out  the  view  of  the  distant  soiotvy  peaks,  we 
could  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  fourteen 
diousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having  reached  the  further  side  of  the  plain,  and  crossed 
a  range  of  limestone  rocks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  the 
town  and  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,*  which  occupy  one 
side  of  an  open  space,  about  half  a  league  across^  and  nearly 


*  Cerro,  HID.  This  name  h  ^eo  to  the  town  sltoated  among  the  hOIi,  te 
dlrttngnidk  ft  frmn  the  oM  town  of  Ftoeo^  (Patdo  ti^o,)  whidi  stand*  at  the 
•dfs  off  4he  flafai,  two  league*  to  the  eoiitltirard. 
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surrounded  by  rugged  hills.  The  sadsiaction  we  felt  at 
having  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey  was  increased  upon 
entering  a  house  fitted  Mp  by  the  Pasco  Peruvian  Company, 
and  finding  ourselves  in  a  conifortable  apartment,  with 
boarded  fioor  and  glass  windows,  and  a  coal  fire  blazing  in 

an  English  grate*   Mr.  M was  the  only  one  who  continued 

to  sufier  from  the  puna  after  our  arrival;  he  was  seriously 
ill  for  some  days,  and  confined  to  his  room  upwards  of  a 
weeK. 

This  celebrated  spot,  from  which  so  much  wealth  has 
issued,  has  a  wretched  appearance;  the  town  consists  of 
narrow  straggling  lanes,  the  houses  are  small  and  dark,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  squalid  and  miserable.  Heaps  of 
refuse  from  the  mines  surround  the  town,  which  is  built 
immediately  over  some  of  them,  and  there  are  many  shafb 
opening  into  the  public  roads  without  any  fence  or  coverings 
so  that,  on  a  dark  night,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  fi*om  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another  without  imminent  risk. 

I  was  struck  here,  as  at  Huayllay,  by  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  scene,  notwithstanding  the  sun  was  shining  in  the 
midst  of  a  bright  sky;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  the  very 
clearness  of  the  sky  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  From 
the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays 
are  unimpeded,  and  a  dazzling  light  falls  on  objects  directly 
exposed  to  their  influence,  while  those  that  are  in  shade 
receive  very  little  indirect  light  from  the  dark  blue  heavens ; 
and  thus,  a  striking  contrast  is  produced  between  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  surfiices  and  the  unrelieved  shade,  very 
different  from  the  effect  of  the  difiused  light  in  the  hazy 
atmosphiere  of  the  coast  This  gloomy  e£fect  is  increased  by 
the  total  absence  of  trees,  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
sombre  hues  in  the  surrounding  objects :  the  hills  of  bluish 
limestone,  with  the  meagre  unhealthy  vegetation  thinly 
scattered  upon  them;  the  stagnant  lakes,  buried  in  their 
recesses,  and  reflecting  their  darkened  images;  the  decayed 
thatch  of  the  houses;  the  grey  and  brown  dresses  of  the 
Indians,  whose  dark  faces  axe  mottled  with  purple  blotdies 
from  constant  exposure  to  the  bleak  atmosphere  of  the 
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Cordillera,  all  conspire  to  increase  the  sadness  of  the  scene, 
which  looks  as  if  a  neutral  tint  were  passed  over  the  whole 
landscape.  But  all  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  nights  in  fine  weather,  especially  on  the  hills 
abo'ye  the  town,  which  command  a  view  of  the  snowy  ranges 
that  surround  the  plains  of  Bourbon ;  the  colour  of  the  sky 
is  deep  indigo^  and  the  stars  shine  with  a  splendour  that 
can  be  but  &intly  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed 
their  brilliance  on  a  clear  frosty  night  in  Britain* 

Few  plants  are  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Pasco;  those  which  occur  most  frequently  are 
grasses,  a  few  Gentians^  Lupinus  nubigenus,  and  some 
Qmiposiia.  The  latter  are  generally  found  on  the  plains 
and  without  stems;  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  being  com- 
pletely imbedded  in  the  turf.  He  pappus,  of  Wemeria 
rigida  is  used  as  tinder.  The  Gentians  are  most  common 
on  the  limestone  rocks.  The  state  of  my  health  prevented 
me  from  proceeding  to  the  vallies  eastward  of  Pasco,  which 
had  been  my  intention  when  I  left  the  coast :  this  was  the  more 
mortifying^  as  I  was  within  two  days  journey  of  Huanuco, 
the  centre  of  the  district  from  which  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
obtained  the  greatest  part  of  their  collections.  While  in 
Pasco,  I  received  several  letters  from  Dr.  Poeppig,  who 
crossed  the  Cordillera  about  a  fortnight  before  us.  He  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  pima^  and  continued  dangerously 
ill  during  the  few  days  he  remained  in  Pasco,  from  whence 
.  he  passed  on  through  Huanuco,  to  Pampayaca,  the  most 
remote  estate  on  the  river  Hualluga.  Previous  to  leaving 
Chili,  this  accompUshed  and  enterprising  Naturalist  had  spent 
eight  months  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Con- 
cepcion,  and  had  examined  the  Flora  of  an  extensive  district 
in  the  mountains  adjacent.to  the  volcano  of  Antujo,  where  no 
Botanist  had  ever  before  penetrated.  Dr.  Pteppig's  Chilian 
collections  are  among  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  evtc^r 
made  in  South  America.  In  Peru,  his  intention  was  to 
examine  the  productions  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
river  Hualluga,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  descend  by  that 
stream  to  the  Amaasons,  and  return  by  way  of  Para  to  Europe. 
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On  the  24th  of  July,  I  made  an  excursicMi  for  a  stogie  day 
to  Hbayllay.  Behind  the  town,  large  masses  of  Trachffte  are 
piled  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  little  sheltered  spots 
between  them,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  discovers  itself  and 
many  plants  are  found  there  that  do  not  appear  in  more 
exposed  situations,  even  where  the  elevation  is  much  less. 
There  were  several  fine  ferns,  and  I  gathered,  besides,  I^fco^ 
podium  crassunh  Bubia  kirtOj  Baccharis  ffeniriellaides  and 
B.  thyoidesj  CukiHum  ccme9cen8^  a  new  AktremeriOi  a  species 
otAtropOf  and  a  large  yellow-flowered  GetMan.  There  were 
Ukewise  a  few  stunted  shrubs,  without  flowers  or  fruit  All 
these  occurred  nearly  on  the  same  spot;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  traveller,  passing  through  Huayllay,  who  could 
devote  a  day  or  two  to  exploring  the  hills  near  the  town, 
would  find  a  great  number  of  species,  especially  of  ferns.  I 
also  procured  at  Huayllay,  the  fruit  of  the  woolly  Cadus 
before  alluded  to,  which  appears  every  where,  from  the  pass 
of  La  Viuda  to  Pasco;  it  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who  call 
the  plant  Huacur(u  The  firuit  of  Jbtrmmeria  dulcis  is  sought 
after  by  the  children,  on  account  of  a  sweet  gelatinous 
pulp^  resembUng  that  of  the  pomegranate,  in  which  its  seeds 
are  imbedded;  the  plant  is  called  Canqxmillas  c6lorada»j 
{red  bellSf)  to  distbguish  it  from  the  Atrcpoy  found  in  the 
same  places,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  CampamUm 
atnariUaSf  {yellow  bells.)  Among  the  ferns  is  an  AerostickwH, 
which  at  Huayllay  is  called  Calaguala ;  but  the  same  name 
is  given  indifferently  to  many  ferns  used  as  substitutes  for 
the  genuine  Polypodium  Calaguala. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  I  set  out  on  my  return  to  Lima, 
where  I  arrived  on  the  2d  of  September.  Above  Culluay, 
I  gathered  Calceolaria  kbata^  and  below  that  town,  several 
other  species  were  loaded  with  flowers.  Among  other  plants 
that  had  flowered,  since  June,  were  Tacsonia  trifbliaiaf  and 
a  species  of  Clematis.  On  approaching  Obrajillo,  every 
thing  was  dried  up,  and  from  thence  to  the  coast,  there  was 
scarcely  a  single  plant  in  flower. 

As  the  season  advanced,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ^ 
the  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  is  arrested  when  the  mist 
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is  dissipated  on  the  coast  At  the  end  of  September,  I 
w&nt  from  lima  to  the  valtey  of  Lurin,  six  leagues  te  the 
southward.  For  die  last  two  leagaes,  the  road  lies  orer  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  was  completely  covered 
w^  Nol(mapro$iraia  and  Patavia  rhombifbHoy  in  fbll  blossom. 
Hie  day  after  my  arrival  at  Lurin,  the  mist  began  to  dis- 
perse, and  for  the  foUowmg  week,  the  smi  shone  brighdy 
during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
returned  to  Lima,  and  not  a  single  flower  then  remained  on 
die  plants,  the  whole  of  which  were  completely  withered.  I 
revisited  Lmria  a  few  days .  afterwards,  when  there  was  not 
a  senblance  of  vq;etable  structure  in  their  black  and 
shrivelled  remains;  and  a  stranger  would  have  thought  it 
impossible,  that,  within  a  fortnight,  the  bare  sandy  soil  could 
have  been  carpeted  with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers.  The 
same  effect  was  soon  produced  on  the  pasture  in  the  hills; 
the  summer  of  the  coast  had  commenced ;  and  when  I  left 
the  country  on  the  4th  of  November,  we  heard  that  a  heavy 
fill!  of  rain  had  announced  die  winter  of  the  interior.  . 


In  speakii^  of  the  dimate  of  Chili,  I  omitted  to  dUude  to 
one.  circumstance  connected  with  the  vegetation  of  its 
mountains.  At  a  medium  elevation  between  the  coast  and 
the  higher  ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  especially  on  table-land, 
snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  some  time  after  the  rains  have 
ceased,  and,  mekiiig  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
the  soil  continues  moist,  and  vegetation  is  in  full  vigour  in 
such  situations,  when  every  plant  has  withered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring vallies.  Some  of  die  most  beautiful  productions  of 
Chili,  and  diose  least  known,  occur  on  the  hills  thus  situated. 

From  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  the  various  districts, 
both  of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  greater  part  of  the  indigenous 
plants  floiurish  at  a  season,  and  under  circumstimces,  pecu- 
liarly firrourable  to  their  ccdtivation  in  Britain,  and  other 
ports  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Most  of  them  flower,  not 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  but  in  the  winter  or  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  average  temperature  is  certainly  not 
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greater,  and  in  some  districts,  is  much  less  iban  fliat  of  the 
summer  months  in  the  latitude  of  London ;  and  those  of  tb^ 
coast  of  Peru  have  an  additional  recommendation  as  regards 
their  culture  with  us,  that  they  very  seldom  see  the  sun. 
In  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  Palama  rhmbifilia 
and  Loasa  hisptda,  which  inhabit  the  low  country  near 
Lima,  succeeded  perfectly  in  the  open  air  at  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the,  wet  and  boisterous 
summer  of  the  present  year,  1830.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru,  the  plants  are  in  flower  during  those 
months  when  the  sun  has  most  power;  but  there  the  altitude 
compensatcss  in  a  great  measure  the  difference  of  season. 

In  cultivating  Chilian  and  Peruvian  plants,  the  climate 
$nd  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  coast  of  the  middle 
provinces  of  Chili  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  their  treatment^ 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  review  of  the  leading 
jphenomena.  The  rainy  season,  as  already  mentioned,  begins 
'in  May,  and  continues  till  October;  the  heaviest  rains  are 
in  June  and  July.  After  a  few  days  of  rain,  there  is  an 
interval  of  fine  weather  for  at  least  one  or  two  weeks,  and 
the  quantity  that  falls  during  the  season  is  small,  varying 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  jnches.  In  summer,  the  atmosphere 
is  excessively  arid,  and  there  is  littie  or  no.  dew.  The 
temperature  at  noon  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season  is 
generally  about  60^;  at  night,  seldom  under  40%  though 
there  is  occasionally  a  littie  frost.  In  summer,  the  thermo- 
meter at  noon  stands  between  70^  and  75^^  but  during  the 
night,  in  clear  weather,  it  frequentiy  &lls  more  than  20\ 
During  the  latter  part  of  summer,  vegetation  is  almost 
dormant,  ^and  scarcely  a  plant  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen  in 
flower;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  afler  the  first  rains,  every 
part  of  the  country  is  clothed  with  verdure.  By  the  end  of 
July  many  plants  are  in  bloom,  and  a  rapid  succession , 
of  species  continue  to  put  forth  their  blossoms  for  several- 
months,  and  the  hills  are  adom^  with  many  beautiful 
species  of  Jbtrcsmeria^  CcUceolqriOf  TropiBolum^  AmaTyOis^  Schir 
zanthusj  Oxdlisj  Sisyrinchium^  and  other  interesting  genera. 
After  the  eod  of  November,  few  d{  these  remain  in  flower.  , 
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The  principal  ol]gecti<His  to  the  dimate  of  Britain,  as 
regards  the  habits  of  these  plants,  is  excessive  humiditjr, 
rather  than  any  defect  of  temperature;  and  to  this  circum- 
stance the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their 
cultivation  should  be  chiefly  directed.  From  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  the  moderate  rains, 
the  soil  retains  little  moisture  during  the  season  they  are  in 
flower,  and  while  they  are  seeding,  the  ground  is  perfectly 
dry  and  hard. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  evident*  that  the 
period  when  a  Botanist  will  find  the  greatest  number  of 
plants  in  blossom  in  the  vallies  and  on  the  lower  hills  of  Chili, 
eq>ecially  in  the  middle  and  northern  provinces,  is  between 
July  and  December,  and  he  will  experience  little  interrup- 
tion to  travelling,  except  while  it  is  raining,  and  for  a  day 
or  twb  afterwards  from  the  swelling  of  the  rivera^^  But  in 
the  south,  the  heavy  rains  render  the  roads  almost  impass- 
able, and  the  traveller  finds  ^uch  indifferent  accommodation, 
that  little  can  be  done  before  October ;  \)ut  as  vegetation  does 
not  advance  there  so  rapidly  as  in  the  north,  an  ample  field 
presents  itself  for  the  four  following  months.  In  elevated 
-  spots  throughout  Chili,  where  snow  remains  at  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season,  many  species  will  be  found  from  December 
to  the  end  of  February* 

The  number  of  plants  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is 
small,  and  they  are  mostly  in  flower  between  the  middle  of 
June  and  the  end  of  September,  though  some  are  to  be 
found  in  the  vallies  all  the  year.  In  the  mountains,  as  well 
on  the  eastern  as  the  western  side  of  the  Cordillera,  the 
best  time  for  botanizing  is  from  January  tUl  June,  and  ai 
great  elevations,  several  months  later.  But  the  roads  are  so 
bad  that  travelling  is  difficult  while  the  rains  continue,  and 
the  only  plan  for  a  collector  at  that  season  is,  to  fix  his 
residence  in  some  town  or  village,  and^  as  the  rain  generally 
fidls  after  noon,  to  make  his  excursion  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  these  observations  can 
be  in  any  way  useful  to  yous  or  tend  in  ^e  slightest  degree 
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to  facilitate  an  aoquaintanoe  with  the  natund  productions  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  globe. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

A.   CaUCK8HAKK& 

[The  fdilowing  additional  remarks  came  too  late  to  be 
printed  in  their  proper  places. — J34] 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  middle  province  that  the  Palm  of  Chili 
{Micrococcos)  is  found.  It  is  not  a  common  tree,  being 
yery  partially  distributed;  but  several  estates  owe  much  of 
their  value  to  the  number  of  Palms  upon  them,  and  ato 
though  the  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  fruit  yield  a 
large  income  to  the  proprietor.  For  thatching  houses,  the 
leaves  are  considered  better  and  more  durable  than  any 
other  material;  the  sap,  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  honey,  and  has  a  very  agreeable  flavour; 
and  the  small  cocoarnuts,  about  an  indi  in  diamet^,  of 
which  every  tree  produces  a'  great  number,  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  to  Peru. 
A  curious  method  is  employed  to  free  the  nut  from  the 
green  husk  in  ndiich  it  is  envdoped^  a  process  ih^  was 
form^ly  attended  vndi  a  great  loss  of  time  and  labour.  A 
number  of  cows  and  oxen  are  driven  into  an  enclosure, 
where  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  spread,  and  being  very  fond 
of  its  husk,  they  immediately  begin  to  feed  on  the  fruit, 
only  slighdy  masticating  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  swal- 
lawing  die  whole;  afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts 
are  reacted;  and  when  die  meal  is  finished,  a  he^  of  diem  is 
found  before  each  of  the  animals,  perfecdy  firee  from  the 
husk,  the  catde  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  seas(m 
when  litde  grass  remains  on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  efiectually  perform  a.  very  usefiil  opNoration. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Whilb  on  this  sulgecty  I  would  say  a  fow  words  on  the  qneition  so  often 
agitited,  concerning  Ae  nkive  country  of  the  I^ftatoe.  Mr*  Lambert  in 
the  UNJi  veL  of  Amdb?#  J^iii^  sad  in  theAppendiz  to  bb  spUaM  W 
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<n  tiw  g«iis  i^lM^  hM  coOeoM  ilMMBiy  talwiW^ 

is  feond  wfld  in  MTeral  parte  of  Ainflrioa»  «id  among  others  in  Chili  and 
^era.  Don  Jos^  IViyoo»  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lambert,  says,  **  The 
S^iammn  tuberomtm  grows  wild  in  the  enYirooa  of  Lima»  and  fourteoi 
kagues  from  Lima  on  the  coast;  and  I  myself  haye  ibnnd  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  Chili,"—«nd  Mr.  L.  adda,  **  I  bare  lately  leoeiyed  from  Mr. 
Fayon  yoy  fine  wild  ^edmens  of  Soiaman  tuberomtm,  ooUeoted  by 
hinsdf  in  Pern."  ^  There  is  also  «  note  from  Mr.  Lambert  on  the  same 
salv^eot,  in  the  dd  fcL  of  the  New  Edin,  PhiL  Jovm,  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Calddengfa,  who  sent  tubers  of  the  wild  plant  some 
years  ago  from  Chili  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

But  it  is  frequently  objected,  that  in  some  of  those  oountiies  where  the 
PiHai$e  is  found  wild,  itmay,  like  many  other  species  met  with  in  Ihet 
slate  in  America,  be  an  mtroducecl,  not  an  mdigokmi  phmt  Hiere  ave^ 
howeyer,  many  reasons  for  belieying  that  it  is  really  indigenous  in  Chili» 
and  that  the  wild  specimens  found  there  haye  not  been  accidentally 
propagated  from  any  adtiyated  yariety.  In  that  country,  it  is  generally 
femid  in  steep  rocky  places,  where  it  could  neyer  haye  been  cultivated, 
and  where  ite  aooi^tal  introduction  is  ahnost  iwpes«ibl<i.  It  ia  jftef 
donnoa  dl)out  Valpandso,  and  I  haye  noticed  it  along  the  coast  for 
ffteen  lei^gnes  to  the  nertiiward  of  that  port;  how  much  iaitiwr  it  may 
extend  north  or  south,  I  know  not  It  <^iefly  inhabite  the  cliA  and 
hills  near  the  sea,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  haye  seen  it  at  more  than 
two  or  three  loaguea  from  the  coast  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
wfld  ffamt  that  I  haye  never  seen  notieod  in  print,  that  ite  flewers  aio 
alwi^  pmntMu^  free frem the  pwpletiat  80  oomwen  ia  the cnltiviited 
viiielies,  and  tUalthidcie  a  strs^  evidence  of  ite  native  oc%in.  Aaothee 
preef  may  be  drawn  from  the  hct,  dmt  while  it  ia  often  met  with  in 
mooBtainons  pkces,  remote  ft«m  cnltiyated  ground,  it  is  not  eeen  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mds  and  gardens  where  it  is  planted^ 
tmleuattreamqfwater  nm  ikwttghU^  grmmd,  y)hkk  maif  cmr$  M«n 
1o  tmadHvated  tpats. 

Havmg  <rf»ssrved  the  distribution  ef  this  and  other  plante  through  the 
agsncy  of  the  itreams  empbyed  for  irrigatii^  the  land,  I  am  led  to 
think,  Ihat  the  wild  q^edmens  found  near  Lima,  may  have  had  ejwihn'oijgi^ 
if  they  occurred  m  the  valley,  this  is  more  than  probaU^  as  almost  the 
whde  of  file  bmd  is  either  cuhivated  by  hngntfon,  or  the  nncnttiyated 
spete.areoveriowwd  when  the  river  is  sweled  by  the  nanahithe  infterioci 
Irsmessbet  a  cmrioos  instsiice  of  this  sort  of  T^itebls  cdenimKon,  is 
the  yineyards  of  Chili,  it  is  cnslonary,  in  order  to  economiM  the  land^  to 
sow  iMOtrne  among  the  vhiss,  to  the  great  kijatj  of  the  hittetv  as  it  pte- 
T»te  the  ground  fSrom  being  ploughed  or  hoed.  An  mtdli^t  kmdp 
•wner  who  had  traysUed  in  France,  and  obeerved  the  bendkial  eflfoote 
of  turning  up  and  manuring  the  knd,  detavmined  to  adopt  the  sam# 
,  system  in  a  huge  vineyard  he  was  phmting  near  Wnntiag^aadjaveoidsiS 
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to  his  Maym  Demo  not  to  aoir  ImoerM  teed  in  it  at  imaL  On  vititiiiir 
his  estate  some  months  afterwards,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  land 
covered  with  yobng  plants  of  the  ibrhidden  pastore,  although  none  had 
heen  sown ;  and  on  investigating  the  matter,  it  was  foond  that  the  stream 
which  irrigated  his  grounds  passed  first  through  several  Lucerne  fields  in 
another  part  of  the  vallej,  firom  which  it  had  carried  and  disseminated 
eeed  over  the  whole  vine;^nurd. 

Humboldt,  who  has  bestowed  such  unwearied  attention  on  the  subject 
of  plants  cultivated  in  the  New  Worid,  (but  whose  work  was  published 
previous  to  tiiat  of  fifr.  Lambert)  denies  Uiat  the  Patatoe  is  indigenous  to 
Peru.  In  his  JSmos  poUHgue  mar  le  royaume  de  la  Nouveiie  JEtpoffme,  he 
sajTS^  **  JPobserve  d'abord  pour  ne  consigner  id  que  des  faits  exacts,  que 
Ikpomme  de  terre  n*est  pas  indigene  an  P^rou,  et  qu'elle  ne  se  trouve  pas 
nulls  part  sauvage  dans  la  partie  de  la  CordiU^  qui  est  sttu^  sous  les 
tropiques.  Nous  avonsy  Bi.  Bonpland  et  moi,  herboris^  sur  le  dos  et  sur 
la  pente  des  Andes,  d^uis  les  59  nord,  jusqu,  ixa,  12^  sud;  nous  avons 
pris  des  informations  ches  des  personnes  qui  out  examine  cette  chaine  de 
Montagnes  colossales  jusqu'a  La  Pas  et  4  Oruro,  et  nous  sommes  siirs  que 
dans  cette  vaste  ^tendue  de  terrain  il  ne  v^ete  spontan^ment  ancune 
e^^  de  Solan^  ^  racmes  nourissantes." — ^  M.  M.  Ruis  et  Pavon,  dont 
Fantorit^  est  d'un  grand  poids,  disent  avoir  trouv6  la  pomme  de  terre 
dans  les  terrains  cultiv^  m  adtUy  et  non  dans  les  Awto  et  sur  le  dos  des 
montagnes,"  page  400.  Ilie  last  paragraph,  however,  is  at  variance  witii 
the  letter  of  Don  Joe6  to  Bfr.  Lunbert,  and  more  appears  to  be  inferred 
from  what  Ruis  and  P^von  say  on  the  subject  in  the  Fhra  Penariam^ 
than  those  authors  intended,  lie  passage  in  that  work,  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  SoUamtm  tubenmm,  is  as  follows :— ^  Habitat  in  Ftmiim  et 
Chilensis  R^gni  cultis,  et  m  coUUme  Chamcay^  ad  Jeqium  et  Paeamayo 
preddia.**  If  they  had  only  found  it  in  cultivated  land,  the  firrt  part  of 
tills  passage  would  have  been  sufficient;  but  the  context  leaves  it  to  be 
imderstood  that  that  droumstance  does  not  iq^dy  to  its  locality  at 
CSiancay. 

Ghanoay  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
surrounding  district  or  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  estates  of  Jequan  and 
Pteamayo  are  situated,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  place  alluded  to  in  Don 
Joel's  letter,  being  about  the  distance  he  mentions  north  of  Lima.  There 
Is  a  great  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  irrigated  from 
the  river  of  Pssamayo,  (called  also  the  river  of  Ghaacay,)  but  Ruii  and 
Pavon  say,  tiiey  found  the  pkmt  m  the  hiOi,  where,  as  I  have  befive 
observed,  Uiere  is  no  cultivation.  As  nothing,  however,  is  stated  of  the 
nature  of  the  hills,  nor  of  the  height  at  which  the  phnt  occurs  above  the 
"valley,  ih^re  is  still  room  to  suspect  that  it  may  have  been  accidentally 
introduced,  and,  indeed,  the  Indians  formerly  brought  water  upon  the  land 
ftxHn  a  considerabU  distance,  at  a  much  greater  elevation  than  any  that  is 
irrigated  at  die  present  day. 
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Upon  the  wIh^,  it  maj  be  nftljr  oooobded  thit  thk  impertftiif 
yeg^etable  it  really  hidigenaiie  to  Chili;  but  with  retpect  to  Pern,  tone 
farther  eyidenoe  appeers  neoessarj  to  remoTe  all  doubt  on  the  inhject 
The  question  can  only  be  decided  by  ascertaining  the  exact  situations  in 
whidi  the  plants  present  themselyee  at  Uma  and  Chancay,  mpecMj 
widi  respect  to  land  that  is  or  has  been  coHiTated.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing^ too>  to  know  the  eoter  of  the  flowers. 


NOTICE 

or 

SOME  OF  THE  PLANTS*  COLLECTED  DURING 

THE  ABOVE  EXCURSION. 

By  fV.  J.  H. 


DICOTYLEDONE& 
L    RANUNCULACEiE.    Juu. 
1.  Clematis  iericea;    scandens^  foliis  tematis  aut  piniiati% 
foliolis  (S-5)  subobovatis  acuminatis  grosse  serratis  sub- 
trilobis    supra  pubescentibus   subtus   sericeis,   floribus 
umbellatis  involucratis  in  «.  pedunculo  simplici  subrace- 
mosim  dispositis*   Humlh  et  Kunih,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  5.  p.  37. 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  6. — f.  foliolis  latioribus  cordatis. 
Hvmb.  et  Kwnth. 
Hab,    IL  Between  Obrajillo  and  Culluay,  Valley  of  Canta. 

If  I  am  correct  in  referring  this  plant  to  the  CL  sericea 
Homb.  and  Kmith,  it  must  belong  to  the  var.  /8^  Jbliolis  laii^ 
aribus  cardatis  of  those  authors.  But  the  specimens  de- 
scribed in  the  Nova  Generoj  seem  to  have  been  imperfect,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  liable  to  much  variation.  In  ours,  the 
flowers  are  solitary,  but  there  is  a  2-leaved  involucre,  which, 
probably,  occasionally  produces  more  than  one  flower.  The . 
^flower  itself  is  large,  an  inch  and  a  half  and  more  in  diameter, 

*  In  the  •dtjotned  List,  I  beve  oonfined  myself  to  tbe  plants  preserred  in 
the  Herbsriam.  Many  seeds  were  ooUeeted  whieh  hsTS  been  distribated  to 
different  gardens ;  aod  ee?eral  of  tlie  plants  railed  from  them  profod  ezoeedingly 
intereeting,  and  haye  been  pablitbed  hj  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Edin.  PhiL  J<nam,y 
and  t»7  mjaelf  in  thf  J90toN0itf  J/cy9om«.--JSSi2. 
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sometimes  bearii^  stamens  only;  at  other  times^  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  and  these  perfect  Hie  stamens  are 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long :  ^filaments  compressed :  atUhers 
oblong,  yellow.  Pistils  numerous:  styte^  or  awn^  as  long 
as  the  stamens,  very  silky,  naked  only  above.  The  leaves 
are  as  described  by  M.  Krnith^  and  the  stem  is  angled  and 
downy. 

2.  Ranunculus  Guzmccnnii;  foliis  supeme  petiolisque  vil- 
losis,  radicaUbus  suborbiculatis  trifidis,  lobis  apice  grosse 
dentatis,  superioribus  3-fidis  lobis  oblongis  integris, 
caule  erecto  piloso  paudfloro>  calyce  adpresso  villosis- 
simo.  DC. — Hunib.  TabL  Phys.  des  Beg.  Eg.  p.  69.  Hvmb. 
et  Kunihy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  5.  p.  43.  De  Less.  Ic.  v.  1.  t  34. 
De  Ccmd.  Prodr.  v.  I.  p.  29. — fi.  nanus \  foliis  profunde 
partitis. 

Hab.    /S.  Pastures  at  Pasco. 

The  solitary  specimen  of  this  plant,  brou^t  home  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks,  agrees  well  with  Humboldt's  description  and 
with  De  Lesserif  s  figure,  except  that  the  stem  is  scarcely  4 
inches  high,  and  the  leaves  are  very  deeply  divided.  Tlie  roots 
are  fasciculated,  a  span  long. — This  is  a  truly  alpine  species 
of  BanunculUs.  It  is  among  the  plants  noticed  by  M.  de 
Humboldt  in  describing  the  vegetable  features,  at  different 
elevations,  of  the  asquinoctial  regions.  ^^  Still  higher,"  he  says, 
^namely  at  an  elevaticm  of  8600  mtees,  (1796  toises,) 
the  arboresc^it  plants  terminate.  It  is  only  at  the  volcano 
of  Pichincha,  in  a  narrow  valley  which  desc^ids  firom 
Guag»-Pichincha,  that  we  have  discovered  a  groupe  of 
arborescent  syi^enesious  plants,  whose  trunks  attain  to  7  or 
8  metres,  (81  or  84  Parisian  feet)  To  between  2000  and 
4100  mtoes,  (1086  to  8103  toises,)  the  region  cS  alpine 
plants  extends :  it  is  that  of  the  SteAelinaSy  of  the  Gentians^ 
of  the  Espdetia  fraUexon^  whose  downy  leaves  afford  shelter 
to  the  nnhappy  Indians  who  are  benighted  in  these  r^cms. 
The  turf  is  there  adorned  with  the  Ldbdia  nana,  the  Sida 
Pichinckensisy  the  Ranunculus  Guzmamdi,  the  mbesjrigidunif 
the  Qentiana  Quitensis,  and  many  other  spe<;ies  wbkik  will 
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be  described  in  our  ^JPImtef  iqumoxiakMJ  Hie  Motimm 
are  those  suflBrnticose  plants  which  we  have  met  with  at  the 
greatest  elevation  on  the  volcano  of  Poras^  near  Popqran^ 
and  on  that  of  Antisana. 

<'  At  the  height  of  4100  mtoes,  (3108  toises^)  the  alpine 
plants  give  place  to  the  OrasseSj  of  whidi  the  region  extends 
to  4600  metres,  (8860  toises.)  The  Jaravaty  the  St^DOij  a 
moltitade  of  new  species  of  Piamcum,  JgroitiSf  and  DactyHs 
cover  the  soil;  and  present^  at  a  distance,  a  golden  carpet, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  p^gomL  The  snow  falls  ooca- 
sionallj  in  this  region  of  drosses^ 

^At  4600  metres,  (2860  toise%)  there  are  no  phseno- 
gamons  plants  under  the  Equator.  From  this  line  to  that 
of  perpetual  snow,  the  lAckeM  alone  cover  the  rocks. 
Some  even  appear  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  eternal 
ice;  for  at  6554  metres  (8850  toises)  of  elevation  towards 
the  summit  of  Chimborazo,  I  have  found  upon  a  projectii^ 
rock  l^BiMfioarJa  putiulaia,  and  ViBmtcaria  geogrcfJuiea: 
these  are  the  last  organized  forms  that  we  have  observed 
attached  to  the  soil  at  these  great  heights/* 

From  this  interesting  statement,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  our 
Bammcuhis  GuzmamUi  is  reckoned  amongst  the  most 
elevated  <^  the  phaenogamons  plants ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
Nova  CrenerOf  it  is  stated  to  have  been  gathered  by  Guzman 
upon  the  mountain  Chorazon,  .district  of  Quito,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2480  toises,  and  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

XL   PAPAVERAC£iB.    Jif«. 

1.  Argemone  rosea  s  glaucescens,  ubique  aculeato-hispida, 
foliis  bipiimatifidis  spinosis^  capsula  auguste  ovata  aculeis 
ereictis  numerosissimis  obsita,  stigmate  4-5-lobo. 

Hab.  Mines  of  Arqueros;  Coquimbo;  Chili;  (Sandwich 
Islands.  Mr.  Menziu.) 

It  is  now  clearly  ascertained,  diat  more  than  one  species 
has  been  confounded  with  die  Argemone  Mextcana.  The 
A*  oBnfiaroj  sm^iwea^  and  grmul^bra,  are,  I  bdieve,  justly 
considered  as  permanently  distinot      To    these  I  think 
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we  may  safely  add  the  present  one,  whose  leaves,  especially 
about  the  nerves,  stems,  and  calyx,  are  thickly  clothed 
with  patent  aculei,  and  whose  capsule  is  so  entirely  covered 
with  them  that  nothing  but  the  stigma  is  seen.  The  colour  of 
the  flower,  which  is  here  of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  may  possi^ 
bly  vary;  yet  as  colour  appears  constant  in  other  species,  it 
will  probably  prove  so  in  this.  It  is  perhaps  not  uncommon 
in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific*  I  possess  the  same  species, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  the  Sandwich  Islands :  and  it 
is  probably  the  A,  Mexicaaa  of  Schlechtendal  and  Chamisso, 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Linnsea,  p.  558.  This  they  unite  with 
one  from  the  Philippine  Isles,  and  with  an  East  Indian  species 
from  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  say  that  it  differs  from  the  Bra- 
^dlian  plant,  ^^  caule  saepe  numero  spinis  reversis  horridis- 
simo,  capsula  copiosioribus  minoribusque  spinis  obsita, 
quae  in  Americanae  majores  sunt  et  parcae.'' — ^The  true  A, 
Mexicana  is  indeed  also  found  in  Chili,  and  I  have  very  fine 
specimens  from  Valparaiso,  sent  by  Mr.  Bridges,  retaining 
all  their  true  characters. 

IIL    CAPPARIDE^    Juu. 

I.    Gynandropsis  pentaphylla;    glabriuscula,   foliis  mediis 

•  5-foliolatis,    infimis    floralibusque    S-foliolatis,    foliolis 

integris  subserrulatisve.    De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  l.p.  238. — 

Cleome  pentaphylla.    Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  9S&    JBoL  Mag. 

t.  1681.    Spreng.  Sjfst.  VegeL  v.  2.  p.  122. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

IV.  POLYGALE£  Ju$$. 
1.  Monnina  n€moitMa;  foliis  elliptico-oblongis  acutis  mucro- 
natis  (vel  obtusis)  basi  angustatis  et  revolutb  obsolete 
denticulatis  subvenosis  crassiusculis  glabris,  junioribus 
ramulisque  pubescentibus,  racemis  bifidis  simplicibusve. 
DC—Humb.  et  KunOj  Nov.  Gen.  p.  410. 1 504.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  1.  p.  339.  Spreng.  SysL  Veget.v.  3.  p.  175. — 
Hebeandra  mucronata.  <<  BonpL  Ges.  BerL  ISOB.  p.  40.'' 

The  figure  of  Humboldt  and  Kunth,  above  quoted,  so 
weU  resembles  this  plant,  that  I  can  scarcely  think  they  can 
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be  other  than  the  sam^  species :  at  the^am^  time,  the  leaves, 
in  my  specimens,  are  more  obtuse^  and  all  of  them,  even 
the  older  ones,  are  slightly  downy.  In  the  foliage  and 
racemes,  our  plant  agrees  with  the  M.  dbtmifoUoy  Humb.  and 
Emith,  but  that  is  described  as  having  its  leaves  and  branches 
glabrous.  De  Candolle  well  observes  of  this  genus,  "  species 
pluiguDQiffi  non  satis  notse." 

8.  Krameria  ci$toidea  ;  caule  frnticoso  ramoso,  foliis  oblongis 
mucronatis  sericeis,  pedicellis  folio  longioribus  bibrac- 
teatis  racemum  brevem  efibrmantibus,  sepalis  petalisque 
5,  staminibus  4.  Hook,  et  Jm*  in  Bot  of  Beechey^s  Voy. 
V*  1.  p*  8.  U  5. 

Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo. 

For  remarks  on  this  plant,  and  on  the  structure  of  its 

flower,  see  the  work  above  quoted. 

V.    MALVACEiE.    Jim. 

\\  SiAAreJlexa;  foliis  subrotundo-cordatis  acnminatis  crena- 
tis  tomentosis,  pedicellis  solitariis  petiolo  longioribus, 
petalis  cuneiformibus  i^ice  dentatis  reflexis,  carpellis  12. 
DC—Cav.  Diss.  1.  p.  86.  t  7y  et  6.  t  195.  f.  \.  De 
Cand.  Prodr.  v.  L  p.  469.  Spreng.  Syst  VegeL  v.  8.  p.  1 19. 
— S.  retrorsa.  VHMb.  Stirp.  v.  1.  ^  64. 

Hab.    Yazo;  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  Ahatilon  pedunculare  of  Humb.  and  Kunth  seems  to 

be  very  nearly  allied  to  the  present  species,  and  is  perhaps 

not  really  distinct  from  it. 

2.  Sida  Dombeyana ;  foliis  cordatis  acuminatis  dentato-ser- 
ratis  parce  pilosis,  pedicellis  solitariis  unifloris  petiolo 
longioribus,  carpellis  5  birostratis,  caule  prostrato  hir- 
suto.  (Tab.  LXXXIX.)— S.  Dombeyana?  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  i.  p.  468. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Annua.  Catdes  prostrati,  teretes,  virides,  patentim  pilosi, 
pedales  et  ultra.  Folia  remotiuscula,  exacte  cordata, 
acuminata,  basi  profunde  lobata,  crenato-serrata,  mem- 
branacea,  utrinque  parce  pilosa :  Petioli  folio  breviores, 
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ad  basin  Qtrinqtie  stipula  parva  snbulata  siifiiilti«  JF%* 
duncnti  axillares^  solitarii^  gracillimiy  bitmciales  et  ultra, 
petiolcy  longiores,  supra  medium  articulati,  glabri.  CeUpx 
lato-campanulatusy  membranacens,  6-fidus ;  laciniis  brevi-^ 
bus  acutis;  marginatus,  striisque  10  elevatis  notatu% 
extus  subpilosus.  Petah  cuneata^  flava,  basi  purpurea. 
Colwnma  staminea  brevis.  Antkera  uniloculares.  Sfyli 
&f  filiformes,  infeme  coadunati.  Carpetta  5,  piloso- 
scabra,  comubus  (luobus^  longis,  rectis  terminata. 

The  Sida  Dambeytma  of  De  CandoIIe  is  a  native  of  the 
vicinity  of  Lima,  as  is  this  plant;  and,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  exceedingly  short  character  of  that  author, 
they  may  be  the  same.  The  only  p<nnts  at  \^riance  are^that 
the  stems  can  hardly  be  called  filiform,  and  that  the  leaves 
are  not  ovato-cordate,  but  truly  and  broadly  heart-shaped. 
Hence  I  have  quoted  the  above  synonym  with  a  mark  of 
doubt. 

Tab.  LXXXIX.  Sida  Dombeyana.  Fig.  1,  Cal)rx,  inclosing 
the  fruit.  Fig.  %  S,  Back  and  front  view  of  two  carpels : 
— magnified. 

3.  SvAsl  floribvnda ;  foliis  cordatis  ovato-oblongis  acuminads 
serratis  utrinque  molliter  villoso-pilosis,  subtus  fus- 
cescenti-canescentibus,  racemis  axillaribus,  carpellis  5 
muticis  (potius  breviter  birostratis.)  DC. — Humb.  et 
Kmthj  Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  L  473.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1. 
p.  4($5. 

Has.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

This  seems  to  be  too  nearly  allied  to  S.  panicuIatOy  as 
De  CandoUe  himself  inclines  to  think,  and  to  the  S.  atro- 
sofigutneOf  Jacq.  Ic.  U  136,  with  which  Sprengel  unites  it,  (as 
he  does  also  the  Jlbutilon  pedunculare  of  Humb.  and  Kunth,) 
making  it  a  species  distinct  from  S.  paniculata.  The  flowers 
are,  in  a  dried  state,  blackish-purple. 

VL    BUTTNERIACEiE.    Br. 

1.  Waltheria  ovata;  foim  subrotundo-ovatis  insequaliter  den- 
tatis  tomentosis,  capitulis  sesinlibus.  DC. — Cao*  Diss.  6. 
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p.  SIT.  t  171./  I.  De  Ckmd.  Prodr.  v.  l.p.  *8S.  Spreng. 
StfsL  FegeL  f>.  8.  p.  SI. 
Hab.    Lurini  near  Lima. 

YIL    OERANIACR£? 

I.  ORUOKSHANKIIA.      (iVoV.  OtU^) 

Gen.  Chab.  CaL  S-sepalns,  sepalis  laDceolato-acnminatis, 
aestivatioDe  imbricatisy  basi  unitis  bracteatis.  Cor.  penta- 
petala,  hypogyna,  petalis  obcordatis  vix  anguicolatis. 
Stanw  lOy  hypogyna  basi  monadelpha.  Jntherm  subulato- 
lanceolatae,  loculis  marginalibus  longitadinaliter  dehiscen- 
tibus*  Germm  solitariuniy  5-lociilare^  polyspermum; 
Ovula  receptaculis  centralibos  affixa.  Stigma  sessile,  mag- 
num, S-partitum,  laciniis  dlipticis,  erectis,  marginibua 
reflexis. — Frutices  parvtB  ranumBy  ramis  opporitis*  Folia 
oppasita  trirbirfiliolaia,  wtegerrmcu — Nomen  diiu  in  hooo- 
rem  amicissimi  Akxandri  Cruchshanhgf  Arm.,  qui  plantas 
varias.semioaqne  in  Aoierica  meridionali  detexit  atque 
mibi  benevole  communicavit. 

I.  Crucksbanksia  eistifora.    (Tab.  XC.) 

Hab«     Coquimboy  in  ClnlL 

FnOexj  ut  videtur,  parva,  ramosa,  roams  oppositis,  foliosis, 
junioribos  subpubescentibus.  FoKa  opposita,  parva,  bi- 
vel  plerumque  tri^foliolata,  petiolis  brevibus ;  foliolis  ob- 
longis  oralibusye,  obtusis,  uninerTiis,  integerrimis,  mar- 
gine  revolutis,  utrinque  pilis  brevibus  appressis  pubescenti- 
bus.  Fhs  terminalis,  solitarius,  pedunculatus,  bracteatus ; 
bracteis  S-4  ad  basin  calycis,  foliis  similibus  sed  majori- 
bus,  3-4r-foliolatis;  foliolis  lanceolatis  magis  minusve 
acuihinatis.  Calyx  A-sepalus;  sepalis  basi  unitis,  lanceo- 
latis, acuminatis,  pubescenti-hirtis,  sestivatione  imbricatis, 
demum  reflexo-patulis.  CaroUa  magna,  speciosa,  flava, 
pentapetala,  hypogyna.  Petala  patentia,  subrotundo- 
obcordata,  retusa,  unguibu^  brevibus.  Stamina  hypogyna, 
10,  basi  monadelpha,  alterua  subbrevioribus :  Filamenta 
subulata,  brevia,  glabra:  AntAercB  lineari-subulatfie,  fila- 
tnentis  longiorei»;  loculis  lateralibus  appositis,  longi- 
tudinaliter  dehiscentes.     PistiUtan  solitarinm.     Germen 
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lato-ovatum,  dense  hirsutum,  5-localare,  polyspermam. 
Beceptactdum  semiDum  singulo  loculo  axile,  longi- 
tudinale,  ovulis  tectum.  Stigma  sessile,  magnum,  5- 
partitum^  laciniis  ellipticis,  erectis,  marginibus  recurvis. 

Among  the  many  interesting  plants  brought  by  Mr. 
Cruckshanks  from  Chili  and  Peru,  none  has  struck  me  as 
being  more  remarkable  than  the  present;  and,  believing  as  I 
do,  that  it  constitutes  a  genus  hitherto  undescribed,  I  wish 
it  should  bear  tlie  name  of  my  valued  friend,  its  discoverer. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fruit  is  still  a  desideratum ;  for, 
with  my  present  limited  knowledge  of  its  fructification,  I 
ain  unable  to  refer  it  to  any  established  Order.  In  many 
points  it  agrees  with  Geramacete;  but,  as  far  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  germen,  the  fruit  would  possess  a  very 
different  character,  and  in  habit  it  is  at  variance  with  every 
known  individual  of  that  family ;  unless  the  MacrcM  of  Mr. 
Lindley,  and  of  the  present  Work,  (t?.  1.  p.  174.  t  50.)  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  Oeraniacea^  to  which  Cambassedes, 
under  the  name  9f  CcBsarea^*  has  referred  it  without  any 
doubt.  That  genus,  like  the  present,  has,  besides  its  opposite 
leaves,  and  a  sufficient  resemblance  in  the  calyx,  corolla, 
germen,  and  nearly  sessile  stigma,  anthers  which  open  ' 
laterally: — ^but  these  anthers  have  t^eir  cells  approximate; 
the  germen  is  only  3-celled,  and  each  cell  is  only  2-seeded. 
Still  I  thiuk  Cruckshanksia  will  rank  better  with  MacrcBa  than 
with  any  known  genus. 

Tab.  XC.  Cruckshanksia  cistiflora.  Fig.  1,  Bud,  with  its 
bractese.  Fig.  2,  Corolla  and  stamens,  including  the 
pistil,  taken  out  from  the  bud.  Fig.  3,  Three  stamens  from 
the  bud,  to  show  that  they  are  monadelphous  at  the  base. 
Fig.  4,  Perfect  stamen.  Fig.  5,  Pistil.  Fig.  6,  Section 
of  do.     Fig.  7,  8,  Leaves : — more  or  less  magnified. 


*  The  two  BpedeB  of  Catarea  described  by  CambaMedee,  aBnJIora  and  rtAru 
fiorot  ara  natlTes  of  BrazU ;  yat  atcoredlyof  the  lame  genos  aa  Maerma^  (  Vwiemia 
of  CavanUles,  according  to  Mr.  Don.)— It  is  remaricaUe,  too>  that  in  BraxU  one 
q^es  is  white^  another  red-floweredi  as  in  Chili. 
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yni    TEREBINTHACEiE.    Juss. 
1.  Schinus  MoUe.  Litm. — De  CancL  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  74. 
Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

The  flowering  specimen  of  this  plant,  with  its  narrow 
leaflets,  has  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  which  I  have  never  known  to 
flower.  If  the  leaves  of  this  species,  and  others  of  this 
family,  called  Molle  by  the  natives,  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  thrown  upon  water,  they  exhibit,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  the  most  extraordinary  movements ; 
owing  to  the  essential  oil  escaping  from  the  wounds ;  which, 
by  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  forces  the  frag- 
ments of  leaf  in  the  opposite  direction. 

IX.   LEOUMIN08J3.    Jus$. 

1.  Crotalaria  incaneu  lAnn. — Cav.  /c  v.  4.  t  S22.  De  CkmcL 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  138. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

2.  Indigofera  TruxiUensis;  fruticosa,  ramosissima,  ramulis 
ferrugineo-strigosis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  5-6-jugis  ob- 
longis  obtusis  mucronatis,  basi  -  cuneatis,  (prsesertim 
subtus)  strigosis,  racemis  multifloris  subsessilibus  folio 
brevioribus,  leguminibus  reflexis,  teretiusculis,  subfalcatis, 
4-6-spermis.  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Getu  Am.  v.  6.  p. 
457.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  226. 

Hab.    Lurin. 

3.  Dalea  q/lindrica;  procurabens,  glabriuscula,  foliolis  6- 
jugis  obovatis  submucronatis  subtus  punctatis,  pedunculis 
oppositifoliis  folio  triplo  longioribus,  spicis  cylindraceis 
densis,  bracteis  ovatis  concavis  mucronatis,  calyce  nigro- 
punctato  glabro  bractea  longiore,  laciniis  lato-subulatis 
ciliatis. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

Caulis  procumbens,  ramosus,  gracilis,  inferne  fruticosus, 
pallide  fuscus,  glaber,  superne  herbaceus  subsericeus.  Folia 
triuncialia,  juniora  subsericea,  demum  glabra,  6-7-juga, 
folioUs  obovatis  obscure  mucronatis,  subtus  glanduloso- 
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puDctatis,  peUolulo  breviasiino  Ad  bavm  uniglandulosa 
SHpulm  subiilato-setaoefle>  glabrae^  atn>-fosc».  P&hmcM 
oppositifolii  et  terminales,  folio  triplo  longiores,  terete% 
glabrinsculi,  tactu  subscabri.  Spic4B  nutantes  (an  semper?) 
3-4  unciales,  cylindraceae,  compactae.  Bractea  mem- 
branacess,  ovatse,  mucronatse,  concavae,  dorso  nigro- 
virides,  subglandulosae,  margine  diaphano  scarioso,  calycis 
longitudine.  Calyx  glaber,  membranac^us,  striis  decern 
nigris,  inter  strias  glandolis  oblongis  nigris,  dentibus 
.  nigf  is,  lato-subulatis,  reeds,  tubo  daplo  brevioribus,  mar- 
ginibus  intus  ciliato-sericeis.     CoroUa  ut  videtur  caerulea. 

This  Ikxlea  has  considerable  affinity  with  the  Mejucan  Dp 
mutabiUsy  Cav.,  (D.  bicohr^  Willd.) ;  but  that  has  modi  shorter 
spikes  and  a  caljrx  free  from  those  oblong  black  glands,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  individual.  D.  Mutisiiy 
Kunth,  approaches  still  nearer  to  it;  only  that  there  the  mucro 
of  the  bractea,  and  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  are  vastly  longer, 
and  the  leaves  are  characterised  as  hairy.  Z>.  Onebrychi^^ 
again,  of  De  CandoUe^  a  Peruvian  plant,  has  the  spikes  ovato* 
cyliudrical  and  villous. 

c 

4.  Astragalus  GarbanciUoy  Cav.  ?  snffirutlcosus?  foliolis  10-12- 
jugis  subviUosis  oblongis  obtusis  bidentatisque,  stipulis 
concretis  opposidfeliis,  raeemis  pedunculatis  folio  lon- 
gioribus,  cedycibus  nigro-villosis,  leguminibus  inflatis 
pilosis.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  9.^.  50.  t  85.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2. 
p.  283. 

Hab.    In  the  Valley  of  Canta* 

The  present  plant  belongs  to  a  tribe  6f  the  extensive  genus 
jUtragabiSy  having  the  stipules  not  adnate  with  the  petiole^ 
but  united  opposite  to  the  leaf  at  their  base;  thus  being  bi- 
dentate.  Of  this  groupe,  three  are  natives  of  Peru ;  A.  Gar- 
bancUby  Cav.,  A.  bidentaiusy  Humb.  et  idinth,  Nov.  Gen. 
Am.  V.  6.  t  584,  and  A.  un\fidtu8y  L'H^rit  and  De  Cand. 
Astrag.  t.  10.  These  have  a  great  affinity  the  one  with  the 
other;  and  the  present  plant  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  though 
not  exactly  agreeing  with  any  one  of  them,  I  dare  not  con- 
sider as  really  distinct,  especially  from  the  former  of  the 
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three)  which  comes  also  from  die  same  part  of  Peru.  The 
only  specimen  I  possess  is  apparently  herbaceous^  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  Cavanilles'  plant,  which  is  called 
^Jruiicaae**:  there^  too^  the  leaves  are  simply  obtuse;  here, ' 
mostly  bidentate,  as  in  the  ^  bidentatiu  of  Humb,  The 
present  is  a  much  more  straggling  plant  than  L'H^ritier^s  and 
Humboldt's,  judging  from  the  figures.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  all  might  with  propriety  be  united  with  the 
GtuioHcitto.  The  specific  appellation  is  derived  from  the 
provincial  name  of  the  plant;  and  it  is  stated  to  be  injurious 
to  cattle. 

6.  .^Eschynomene  Americana.  Luuh^^Lam.  HL  t  729.  jfl  2. 
Hab.    Lnrin,  near  lama. 

6.  Desmodium  Limense;  caule  erectcT  sulcato  hirsuto^  foliis 
longe  petiolatis  ternatis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  supra 
glabriusculis  subtus  appresso-hirsutis,  racemb  terminali- 
bus  axillaribusque  longis,  bracteis  ovatis  acuminatiB 
sericeis,  leguminibus  flexuosis,  articulis  5-8  ovalibus  hir- 
suto-scabris. 

Hab.    Near  Lima. 

In  a  genus  so  extensive  as  the  present,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  which  species  this  is  the  most  nearly  allied,  or  whether 
.it  be  indeed  distinct  from  some  already  described.  In  many 
respects,  however,  it  accords  with  Hedysaman  cajamfolium^ 
Humb.  Noo.  Gen.  t  598;  \)ut  that  is  remarkable  for  the 
paniculated  racemes,  which  in  our  plant  are  remote  and 
solitary,  mostly  arising  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
general  shape  and  size  of  the  leaflets,  and  the  flowers  and 
firuit,  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both. 

7.  Vicia  bideiUata;  glaberrima,  foliolis  bi-tri-jugis  oppositis 
altemisve  oblongis  basi  cuneatis  apice  bidentatis  cum 
mucrone  intermedio,  cirrho  simplici,  stipulis  latOHsemi- 
sagittatis  subdentatis,  pedunculo  folium  sequante  bi-tri- 
floro^  l^^minibus  oblongis  glabris. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lama. 

This  has  the  habit  of  V.  kimiUe^  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Abr. 
Gm.  i.  581,  but  it  is  taller,  a  foot  or  more  high,  gUibrous  m 
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every  part  The  leaflets  are  larger,  bi-  rarely  trMlentate; 
(excluding  the  mucro,)  the  flowers  are  smaller,  not  solitary, 
two  or  sometimes  three  growing  on  a  peduncle. 

8.  Phaseolus  Tntxillensis ;  volubilis,  ramulis  petiolisque 
retrorsum  pilosis,  foliolis  ovatis  angustato-acuminatis 
obsolete  cordatis  adpresso-pubescentibus,  racemis  longis 
pedunculatis,  calycis  lobis  inferioribus  acutis,  lateralibus 
subfalcatis,  superiore  latissimo  emarginato.  HunA.  etKurdhf 
Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  p.  461.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  891. 

'Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

If,  as  I  believe,  I  am  correct  in  referring  this  plant  to 
Humboldt's  P.  ThixUknsiSj  that  species  has  the  (young) 
legumes  clothed  with  adpressed  hairs,  and  much  flattened. 

9.  Phaseolus  vestUus;  volubilis,  ubique  dense  pubescenti- 
hirsutus^  foliolis  rhomboideis  retusis  lateralibus  sublobatis, 
racemis  folio  duplo  longioribus,  calycis  dentibus  lato- 
subulatis  subsequalibus,  leguminibus  lineari-acuminatis 
villosissimis. 

Has.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Ccndes  pilis  patenti-reflexis  densissime  obsiti.  Folwla  sesqui- 
unciam  longa,  juniora  sericeo-velutina,  dein  pubescenti- 
subtomentosa,  subtus  pallida,  retusa  cum  brevi  mucrone. 
Petiohis  folii  longitudine.  Pedunctdus  longus.  Flores 
mediocres,  atro-purpurei  (ut  videtur,  ex  sicco.)  Calyces 
pilosissimi.  Legumen  3  uncias  longum,  2  lineas  latum, 
compressum,  valde  acuminatum. 

10.  Dolichos  glycinoides;  caule  volubili,  ramulis  petiolisque 
retrorsum  pilosiusculis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis 
mucronatis  basi  rotundatis  trinerviis  strigulosis,  pedunculis 
longissimis  paucifloris,  calycis  lobis  acutiusculis,  labio 
superiore  latissimo  subemarginato.  DC. — Humb.  et  Kunthj 
Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  p.  101.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  898. 

Has.    In  the  Valley  of  Lima. 
The  leaver  of  this  plant  are  variable;  those  of  the  young 

shoots  having  linear  leaflets.     The  legumes  are  reflexed  and 

subtorulose,  but  compressed,  clothed  with  brownish  hairs. 
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11.  Lupinus  mMgenm;  acaulis,  (corollis  exceptis)  flavescenti- 
sericeis,  foliolis  9-11  cuneato-lanceolatis  mucronato- 
acutis,  stipulis  lineari-sabulatis,  racemo  denso  subsessQi, 

jQoribus  erectis^  calycis  segmentis  longe  subulatis  sericeo- 
villosis.    KvnO^  PL  Legum.  p.  474.  t .  50.     Humb.  et 
Kunthf  Nov.  Gen.  v.  6.  p.  480.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2. 
p.  408. 
Hab.     Near  Pasco. 

This  plant  agrees  better  with  the  figure  above  quoted  than 
with  the  descnption.  The  foliage  is  beautifully  silky,  not 
woolly;  nor  do  I  find  the  bracteas  to  be  longer  than  the 
flowers. 

12.  Mimosa  sensiUvtu  Linn. — BoL  Reg.  t  25.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  427. — Mimosa  albida.  Kunthj  PL  Legum. 
p.  2.  t  1..  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  426. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Lima. 

Mimosa  sensitiva  of  Linn,  is  considered  as  a  native  of  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  South  America ;  M.  albida  of  Willd.,  of 
the  West  To  me  these  species  appear  identicaL  The 
pubescence  on  the  foliage  is  unquestionably  variable,  and  Mr. 
Cruckshanks'  specimens  seem  to  unite  the  two,  in  having  some 
of  the  petioles  aculeated  and  others  unarmed. 

13.  Hoffmanseggia  Fakaricu  Cax).  Ic.  t  392.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  2.  p.  485. — fi.  caule  petiolis  calycibus  fblioruni'' 
que  marginibus  glandulis  pedicellatis  obsitis. 

Hab.    fi.  At  Yazo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  this  ought  not  to  l*ank  as  a 
distinct  species,  firom  the  copious,  pedicellated,  brown 
glands,  with  which  almost  the  whole  plant  is  covered;  and 
which  do  not  exist  in  my  cultivated  specimens  firom  the 
Moqtpellier  Garden,  or  those  firom  the  Andes  of  Chili, 
both  on  the  eastern  and  western  side,  gathered  by  Dr.  Oillies, 
or  in  others  from  Lima. 
14.. Cassia. co^etOMfetf^    DeCand.  m CoU.  Men.  Cass. p.  125. 

t  20.  /  B.    De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  503. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima.    ^ 
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My  spedmens  diSer  from  the  figure  and  description  of  CL 
cafycioideSf  only  in  having  tbe  peduncles  supra-axillary  instead 
of  axillary.  I  possess,  however,  from  Lima,  in  Gouan's 
Herbarium,  a  specimen  marked  **  GftartmguUlo "  of  the 
natives,  which  agrees  in  every  particular  with  De  Candolle's 
plant. 

15.  Bauhinia  grandijhra;  spinis  stipularibus,  foliis  rotundatb 
basi  cordatis  8-9-neryiis  lobis  brevibus  obtusis  subtus 
*  calyce  ramulisque  pubescentibus,  pedunculis  axillaribus 
uni-trifloris,  (floribu$  maximis),  bracteolis  subulatis,  stami* 
sibus  corolla  brevioribus.  (Tab.  XCI.) — Juss.  in  Poir. 
Encyd.  SuppL  p.  600.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  513. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Arbor;  ramis  subangulatis,  fhsco-purpureis,  glabris,  ramulis 

pubescentibus,  ad  basin  petiolorum  spina  valida  flavescente 

inferne  pubescente.      Folia  ampla,  lato-rotundata,  4^ 

undas  lata,  basi  cordata,  7-9-nervia,  i^ice  bifida,  sinu 

lobisque  obtusis^  supra  glabra,  subtus  pubescentia.  PetioH 

supeme  plani,  ad  basin  utrinque  stipula  subulata,  decidua. 

Bacemus  axillaris,  1-3-florus,  bracteolis  longis  subulatis. 

Calycis  pubescentis  tubus  longus  striatus,  limbo  lateraliter 

fisso  seque  longo.    Petala  magna,  4  uncias  longa,  unciam 

lata,  lato-lanceolata,  venosa.    Stamina  10,  quorum  5  lon- 

giora  sterilia. 

Hitherto  this  fine  species  of  Bauhinia  appears   only  to 

have  been  known  from  Dombey's  specimens  in  the  Museum 

at  Paris.    In  the  size  jof  its  flowers,  it  is  perhaps  surpassed 

by  no  species. 

Tab.  XCL    Branch  of  Bauhinia  grandiflora  :-^fia^Kra/  riz$. 

X.  ROSAGR£.  Ju$9. 
1.  Alchemilla  tripartita;  hirsuta,  caule  repente  filiformi  dicho- 
tome  ramoso  supeme  folibso,  foliis  profunde  tripartitis 
segmends  cuneatis  8-5-fidis,  stipulis  insequaUter  bifidis, 
pedunculis  dichotome  corymbosis,floribus  diandris  digynis. 
RniM  tt  Pav.  It  Per.  v.  1.  p.  68.  Ds  Omi.  Prodr.  v.  2. 
p.  590. 

Hab.    ObrajiUo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 
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Ruiz  and  Pavon  have  omitted  to  notice  the  silky  appressed 
hairs  of  the  stem,  and  especially  of  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
of  this  plant,  yet  I  think  it  is  evident  the  species  are  identical 
In  many  respects^  also^  it  agrees  with  A  hiriuta  of  Humboldt 
and  Knntb. 

XI.    ONAGRARUE.    Jius. 

1.  Epilobium  denticulatum.  Ruiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  3.  p.  78. 
t  314,  ?  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  3.  p.  42. 

Hab.    Sulinarca,  near  Pasco. 

I  am  doubtful  if  this  be  the  E.  deniiculattim,  because,  though 
it  agrees  with  Ruiz  and  Pavon's  description  in  most  of  its 
characters,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  ^  stiffrtOicase.**  It  is, 
too^  smaller  than  the  figure  above  quoted. 

2.  Jussiaea  macrocarpcu    Humb.  et  Kunthy  NqVp  Gen.  v,  Q.  p. 

102.  t  633.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  3.  p.  57. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

This  entirely  agrees  with  the  figure  and  description  of  J» 
macroearpoy  whichi  however,  was  found  in  New  Grenada,  by 
Humboldt 

XII.  PASSIFLORBJI,  Juss, 
!•  Passiflora  UtttfraUei  foliis  utrinque  pilo«o<*aericeis  httitato- 
trUobis  subintegris,  petiolia  supeme  glandulas  8  stipitatas 
(vel  sessilibus?)  gereQtibus»  pediceUia  2--3.^^Siimb.  ei 
Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  131.  De  Ckmd.  Prodr*  v.  B. 
p.  323. 

HUb,    Valley  of  Lima. 

This  accords  with  Humboldt  and  Kunth's.  description^ 
except  that  in  my  specimens  the  glands  of  the  petioles  are 
sessile,  6r  nearly  so« 

8.  Tacsonia  trifbUata;  tota  velutino-sericea  tomentofla,  feUia 
tematis,  foliolis  oblongis  integerrimit,  petioUs  agkndulosii^ 
stipulb  amplesucaulibus  glandnloso-ciliatis. — Juss.  in  Ann. 
du  Mutu  V.  6.  p.  393.  De  Cand.  Prodr,  v.  3.  p.  334. 

Hab*    CuUuay,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 
The  flowers  are  here  as  large  as  in  T,  pmnaHnt^nUa,  of 
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which  I  have  specimens,  gathered  in  Chili  by  Dr.  GilKes ; 
but  the  foliage  is  much  more  beautifuL 

XIII.  MALESHERfilACEJE.  Don. 
L  Malesherbia  thyrsiflora;  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis 
sinuato-dentatis  pubescenti-tomentosis,  calycis  longe  tubu- 
losi  fauce  coarctata,  corona  10-fida,  ladniis  2-4-dentatis, 
Ruiz  et  Pav.  Prodr.  p.  45.  Cav.  Ic  L  875.  De  Cand. 
Prodr.  V.  3.  p.  338. 
Hab.    Yazo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

This,  and  the  preceding  plant,  are  among  the  handsomest 
in  this  interesting  collection. 

XIV.    LOASEiB.    Jus$. 

1.  Loasa  contorta;  foliis  oppositis  petiolatis  oblongis  run- 
cinatis  acutis  basi  subcordatis,  pedicellis  unifloris  e  dicho- 
tomiis,  fructu  spiraliter  sulcato,  caule  scandente.  Lam. 
'Diet  V.  3.  p.  579.  Juas.  Awn.  du  Mus.  v.  b.  t^.  f.  L 

De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  3.  p.  340. 
Hab.    CuUuay,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and  the  scales,  which 
alternate  with  the  petals,  are  large  and  inflated. 

2.  Loasa  incana;  suflruticosa,  suburens,  caule  suberecto 
ramoso  foliisque  sparsis  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis  inciso- 
serratis  scabris,  pedunculis  simplicibus  opposidfoliis. 
Graham  in  Ed.  N.  PhiL  Jaum.  Dec.  1830.  Hook,  in  Boi. 
Mag.  t  3048. 

Hab.    Yazo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

3.  Mentzelia  aspera.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  516.  Plum.  {ed.  Burm.) 
t  W4.  f.  1. 

Hab.    Yazo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

My  specimens  of  3L  digosperma^  from  North  America, 
gathered  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  seem  to  be  scarcely  different  from 
the  Linnsean  M.  atpenu 

XV.    PORTULACE-B.    Juss. 
1.  Portulaca  pihsissima;   annua?  parva,   caulibus  ramosis 
decumbentibus,  fdib  teretibus  oblongis,  pilorum  fesciculis 
folio  duplo  triplove  longioribus. 
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Hab.    Yazo^  in  the  V«lley  of  Canta. 

'  In  this  plant,  the  leaves,  and  the  tfowers^  too,  are  almost 
wholly  concealed  by.  the  long,  white,  and  silky  tufts  of  hairs 
arising  from  their  axillae.  The  P.  lanata  of  Richard,  from 
Cayenne,  approaches  this  in  the  length  of  its  hairs,  but  the 
leaves  appear  different 

XVI.    RUBIACRS.    Jus$. 

1«  Rubia  hirta  ;  caule  tetragono  hirtoy  foliis  quatemis  brevi- 
petiolatis  ovali-oblongis  uninerviis  acutis  hirtis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  oppositis  1-floris  vix  folio  brevioribus,  flore  in 
involucro  tetraphyllo  sessili,  baccis  scabris  glabris.  Bumb. 
et  Kunthy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  3.  p.  338.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  4. 
p.  592. 

Hab.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

XVIL  LOBELIACEiE.  Juss. 
1.  Lobelia  tnserrata;  suffiruticosa,  foliis  numerosis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  subsessilibus  inaequaliter  serratis  subtus  canes- 
centi-tomentosis,floribus  axillaribus  solitariis  pedunculatis, 
<<  filamentis  basi  coroUse  adnatis."  Cav.  Ic.  v*  6.  p.  10. 
t  514.  Boem.  et  Sch.  SygL  VegeL  v.  5.  p.  iS.^fi.  «p^> 
C€Ua  ;  foliis  superioribus  confertioribus,  floribus  racemum 
spiciformem  compactum  efformantibus. 
Hab.  Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta.  fi.  Yazo^  in  the 
same  valley. 

In  the  var.  yS.  of  this  noble  plant,  the  leaves,  which  are 
often  five  or  more  inches  long,  become  gradually  smaller 
upwards,  so  that  the  erect  flowers,  though  axillary  in  these 
smaller  leaves,  yet  in  reali^  form  a  large  compact  spiked 
raceme.  The  flowers  are  more  ventricose  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube,  than  the  figure  in  Cavanilles  represents  them 
to  be;  and  the  segments  of  the  limb  are  much  longer:  two 
of  them  are  recurved  in  front  of  the  oblique  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  and  three  behind. 

XVIII    COMPOSITE    Juas. 

I.   CICHORACKS. 

1.  Praenanthes?  mbdentata;  caule  subramoso  parce  folioso^ 
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foliis  lanceolads  inferioribus  infeme  bnge  attentiatis  rariat 
sinuato-dentatis  supremid  integerrimis  basi  aaiplexicauli- 
bu^  involucro  cylindraceo,  radice  repente* 
HiB.    Lciriiij  neat  Lima. 

Of  this,  there  is  only  one  specimen  with  a  single  flower^ 
and  that  not  very  perfect,  so  that  I  refer  it,  doubtfully,  to  the 
genus  PrcBnanthes.  The  root  is  long  and  creeping.  Lower 
leaves  6^7  inches  long;  those  of  the  stem  3-4^  becoming 
smaller  upwards,  and  amplexicauL 

II.  CARDUACXIS, 

(«  ONOtiaiDBA    EsmA.) 

8.  Homanthis  pbmatifidus ;  acaulis,  foliis  pinnatifidis,  scapis 
unifloris,  foliolis  involucri  extarioribus  dentatoHspinosis. 
Humb.  ft  Kunth,  Nov*  Gen*  v*  4.  p^  808. — Chsetanthera 
pmnatifida.  Humb.  et  Bor^  PL  JEq.  v.  2.  p.  170.  L  136. 

HLuB*    Mountains^  about  Pasco^ 

9.  Mndsia  HcidsfbKa.  Coo.  Ic  v.  5.  p.  62.  i.  490.  Pers. 
SpH.  PL  t.  2.  p.  45S. 

Hab.    Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 
Flowers  more  than  4  inches  long. 

Obn.  Char.  Invclucra  biserialia,  basi  unibracteata,  plnrima 
in  globum  congesta,  tr^ra;  sqtfamis  biserialibui,  1  ex- 
terior, 4  interiores*  CoroB^  IrilabiatSB,  labio  ewUriofs 
oblongo3^entato:  inieriore  bipartito,  ladniis  Imearibos 
refleajs.  Pappm  snbplumo6us.-^HertMB  kmiugmoBdt* 
FkntM  in  otqHiidU  gkboris  coOeciL 

4.  Bridgesia  echinqpsoides.    (Tab.  XCII.) 

CauUs  ramosus,  berbaceus,  teres,  ubique  lanuginosus.  IbSa 
4-5  uncias  longa,  pinnadfida,  basi  ampleadcaulia,  aurita, 
laciniis  lato-ovatis,  sinuato-dentatis,  marginibus  subre- 
curvis,  supra  nudiuscula,  subtus  niveo-jU>mentosa,  nervosa. 
Hores  axillares  terminalesque.  Invobicra  pentaphylla, 
basi  squama  sen   bractea  suffulta,  in  globum  unciam 
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diametro  arete  congests.  JSrwCM  ovatas^  acutie,  extw 
tomentosaew  .fitmrfMcri  squama  5^  biieriales:  exterior 
rigida,  orato-acmniiiatay  talde  ooncara,  gibbosa,  uniflora, 
flore  abortivo;  rdiqua  4  membranaoese,  floribat  duobus, 
8  exteriores  medio  glandula  longitndinali  notatas.  Corollm 
albee,  tubo  involacro  sub  duplo  longiore  snrsnin  latiore, 
limbo  bilabiato;  labio  superiore  oblongo-Otato^  reflexo, 
tridentato;  inferiore  bipartito^  laciniis  linearibns,  reflexis* 
Stamina  5:  Jntherm  basi  bisetosas.  Stigmata  revolota. 
AchaUa  obovata,  glabra.  Pappus  pilis  subplumogis. 
Hab.    Culluay,  la  the^alley  of  Canta. 

Amongst  all  the  generft  of  LpbiatifloriB^  I  am  miable  to 
find  any  which  accords  with  the  present  plants  here 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Bridges,  Who  has  already  sent 
many  excellent  plants  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes  of 
Soudi  America,  and  from  whose  exertions  much  more  may  be 
expected.  In  habit  it  tery  much  resembles  s<»ne  species  of 
Echinops.  Each  head  of  flowers  contains  a  great  number  of 
inToliicreSy  (mixed  with  bracteae,)  which  are  regularly  8- 
flowered:  the  outennost  scale  of  the  invdiucre,  which  is  the 
lai^^est  and  most  rigid,  always  contains,  within  its  deeply 
hollowed  base,  <me  imperfect  flower;  within  that  are  4  scales 
containing  2  perfect  flowers.  The  section  of  a  flower, 
{Jig.  I5)  wiU  giye  a  better  idea  of  the  relatiTe  Mtuation  of 
the  scales  of  the  involucre  and  bracteas,  than  can  be  done 
by  words. 

Tab.  XCIL  Fig.  I»  Transverse  section  of  a  flower,  with 
the  bractea  at  its  base,  showing  the  relative  position  of 
the  5  scales,  or  leaflets,  of  the  involucre^  4  external  and 
1  internal.  Fig.  2j  Involucre^  with  its  8  florets,  and  the 
bractea  at  the  base.  Fig.  3,.  One  of  the  innermost 
flowers.  Fig.  4,  Portion  of  a  hair  of  the  pappus.  Fig.  5, 
External  scale  of  the  involucre,  with  its  abortive  flower. 
Fig.  6,  Portion  of  a  hair  from  the  pappus  of  the  latter: — 
magnified. 

IIU  VSIUVOHIACILE. 

6.  Baccharis  genieteOoides ;  aphyll%  suffimticosa,  cauleram- 
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.  isque  trialads,  alis  articulfttim  intemtptis  reticulatis, 
floribus  lateralibus  terminalibusque.  .  Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2. 
p.  425.  Humb.  et  Kunth^  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p.  67. — Conyza 
genistelloides.  Lam.  EncycL  v.  2.  p.  98.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v. 
3.  p.   19,47. — "  Molina  reticulata.    Ruiz  et  Pavon.'* — 

.  /3.  resi^lSsa  ;  caule  ramis  involucrisque  resinosorglutiaosis. 

[/  (Tab.  XCrfk) 

Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

Radix  subfusiformis,  lignosa.  Cecuks  plurimi  ex  eadem 
radice,  erecti,  ramosi,  apbylli,  ad  basin  nudi,  dem  ram- 
ique  late  3-alati;  alis  rigidis,  coriaceis,  sinuato-lobatis  et 
quasi  articulatis,  reticulatis,  marginatis,  resmosis,  ramorum 
i^icibus  sphacelatk.  Ihres  nimc  laterales  solitarii,  nunc 
terminales  aggregati,  sessiles,  hemisphserici.  Involucrum 
e  squamis  linearibus  obtusis  imbricatis.  Uosctdi  tubulosi, 
minutissimi,  inconspicui.  Gertnen  oblonguip,  striatum. 
Pappus  sessilis,  pilis,  sublente,  scabris. 
Y  Tab.  XCIJl.  Baccharis  genistelloides.    Fig.  ]»  Portion  of 

the  stem  with  a  flower.    Fig.  2,  Floret    Fig.  3.  Portion 
of  the  hair  from  the  pappus  i^^magmfied. 

6.  Baccharis  thyoides ;  fruticosa,  ramis  dbtichis,  foliis  semi- 

amplexicaulibus  ovatis  acutis  carinatis  distiche  imbricatis 

intus  lanosi^    floribus  solitariis  sessilibus  terminalibus. 

//  (Tab.  XCIV.)— Zam.  Di4^.  v.  2.  p.  90.  Rlustr.  t  607.  / 

5.    Pers.  Syn.  PL  v.  2.  p.  425. 

HLiB.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco.     Vem.  namcy  Parqui. 

Frutex  bipe^alis  et  ultra.  Caules  erecti,  infeme  solummodo 
nudiusculi,teretes,  dein  ramosi;  ramis  ramulisque  altemis, 
distichis,  brevibus,  tomentosis,  compressis.  Folia  distiche 
imbricata,  in  caule  remota,  in  ramis  arete  disposita,  ovata, 
vel  oblongo-ovata,  acuta,  insigniter  compressa  et  cari- 
nata,  glabra,  intus  concava,  basique  laxe  tomentosa. 
Flares  sessiles,  terminales,  in  ramis  ramulisque  solitariL 
Invobicrum  e  squamis  paucis,  oblongis,  imbricatis,  erect- 
is,  obtusis,  glabris.  Flosculi  parvi,  5-dentati,  exteriores 
ad  basin  squama  linear!,  interiores  nudL  Germen  ob- 
longum.    Pajy^us  simplex,  sessUis. 
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This  and  the  preceding  plant  are  among  the  most  reqaari^- 
able  brought  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks  .from  Chili.     While  the 
former  resembles,  in  its  winged  leafless  stems,  the  Genista 
segetoKs,    the  present  has  tmore  the  appearance   of  some 
Cupresgusy  than  of  a  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Composite.    The 
branches  and  leaves  are  beautifully  and  regularly  disticho|is; 
the  latter  being  glabrous  externally,  and  wooUy  within,  as 
are  the  stents  a^d  branches. 
'  /     Tab.  XCl^.  Baccharis  thyoides.  Fig.  1,  Flowering  branch. 
Fig.  2,  Leaf.    Fig.  3,  Floret,  with  a  scale  from  the  re- 
ceptacle : — magnified. 

IV.  EUPATORIEiE. 

7.  Stevia  puberula ;  herbacea,  erecta,  pubera,  apice  corym- 
bosa,  foliis  alternis  sessilibus  ovalibus  basi  apiceque 
acutis  obtuse  serratis  triplinerviis,  involucro  glanduloso, 
pappo  aristis  subnovem  scabris. 

Hab.     Obrajillo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

The  corymbs  are  dense,  even  at  the  top :  flowers  appqttntly 
white  or  flesh-coloured.    Allied,  perhaps,  to  S.  ovatOf  Lag. 

V.   JACOBEiE. 

8.  Dumerilia  panictdaia  ;  foliis  suborbiculatis  septemlobis  den- 

tatis  sul)^us  dense  tomentosis,  panicul  is  amplis  dense  cor3rm- 
bosis  terminalibus.  De  Cand.  Ann.  du  Mas.  d^Hist.  Nat 
V.  19.  p.  72.  L  7.  Htemb.  et  Kunth^  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p.  156. 
Hab.     Obrajillo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

9.  Culcitium  canescens;  albido-tomentosum,  caule  ramoso 
multifloro,  foliis  radicalibus  lanceolato-oblongis  acutius- 
culis,  caulinis  lanceolato-linearibus,  floribus  erectiusculis. 
Hwnb.  et  BonpL  PI  Mq.  v.  2.  p.  4.  t.  67.  Humb.  et 
Kwith,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p.  172. 

Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco.     Vem.  name,  Colac. 

I  scarcely  see  how  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  C. 
rtifescensj  except  by  the  colour  of  its  down :  this  is  so  dense 
on  every  part  of  the  plant,  that  nowhere  are  the  nerves  visible, 
as  represented  in  the  figure  of  the  root- leaf,  in  the  plate  above 
quoted. 

vol.  II.  Q 
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10^  Senecio  volvbUis ;  scandeiis,  g^briusculusy  foliis  oUoi^o- 
ovatis  sublonge  petiolatia  repando-dentatis  basi  acutis 
xordatisve,  paniculU  dense  corymbQ^is  ia  ramos  breves 
terminantibus. 

Hab.    Lmriiv  oear  Linui, 

Habit  of  a  CacaHa.     Its  nearest  affinity  is  probably  with 

the  S.fnacropkjfUus  of  Humb*  and  Kuntb;  but  that  species 

has  a  pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  which  does 

not  exist  iq  |he  presents 

11.  Wemeria  rigida;  foliis  stellato-imbricatis  linearibus  ob- 
tusis,  involucro  sub  13-fido  subcolorato.  Hutnb.  et  Kunthj 
Nov,  Gen.  r.  4,  p.  Idl, 

Hab.     Pasea 

YI.   HELIANTHEJB* 

12.  Spilanthes  Mus.  JJHMb.  Siirp.  /\  7.  t  4.  Per».  Syn. 
PL  V.  2.  p.  393. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

13.  \Wborgia  parm/hra.  Humb.  et  Kunthy  Nov.  Gen.  v.  4.  p. 
256. — Galmsogea  parviflora.  Cav.  Ic.  v.  8.  p.  41.  t.  281. 
WiOd.  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  1^28.— Wiborgia  Acmella.  Both. 
— Bidens  mercurialis,  &c.  PeuilL  Per^  v»  h  p,  744.  t 
32. 

Hab.    Liuin,  o^ear  Lima. 

In  the  large  teeth  of  the  leaves,  this  resembles  the  W. 
urtici/blia  of  Humb.  and  Kunth;  but  the  fruit  is  crowned 
with  linear  scales. 

14.  Wiborgia?  obbmgifbUa;  tota  planta  pilis  appressis  albis 
aspera,  foliis  obloogo-lanceolatis  triplinerviis  grosse  serratis 
b9si  a^tenuatis.  subsessilibus,  involucro  polyphyllo^  recep- 
taculi  squamis  linearibus  hispidis,  pappo  piloso  breyi^simo. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

Herbacea,  valde  ramosa  (ramis  oppositts)  atque  foliosa.  FoUa 
2-4-pollicaria,  rigidiuscula.  Pedicetti  duas  uncias  lougi, 
axillares,  solitarii.  Involucrum  hemisphaericum,  imbri- 
catum,  squamis  oblongis,  obtusis,  aeqoalibus.  CoroOm 
radii  bidentati. 
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This  will  probably  prove  a  genus  distinct  from  fVtbargia, 
with  which  it  somewhat  agrees  in  habit;  but  it  differs  in  the 
many-leaved  involucre,  in  the  linear,  or  almost  setaceous  and 
hispid  scales  of  the  receptacle,  the  narrow  bidentate  corollas 
of  the  ray,  and  the  pappus  composed  simply  of  short  indis- 
tinct hairs. 

15.  UnsiBk  disseda ;  herbacea,  erecta,  pilosa,  foliis  ternatis, 

foliolis  tripartitis  laciniatis  in  petiolulum  attenuatis,  flos- 

culis  disci  et  radii  circiter  &. 

Has.    Lurin,  near  Lima.  - 

This  has  the  closest  affinity  with  U*  anemonifblia  of  Humb. 

aad  Kunth,  Nov*  Oen.  v.  4.  t  402,  nor  do  I  know  that  it 

can  properly  be  separated  from  it.      I   have  done  so  on 

account  of  die  leaves,  which  are  simply  tripartite  and  lacini- 

ated  in  the  latter;  in  our  plant  really  ternate,  the  divisions 

being  stalked,  and  those  again  much  divided,  and  deeply 

laciniated. 

XIX    MYRSINE^.    Br. 

L  Myrsine  MangliUa;  foliis  elliptico-oblongis  coriaceis  obtusis 
glabris  sobtas  pallidiotibas,  floribus  aggregatis  aidllaribus 
pedunculo  duplo  brevioribus.  Br.  Prodr.  p.  533.  Boem. 
etSch.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  4.j9.  509.— Bumelia  Manglillo.  Wittd. 
•^Sktaroxylon  and  Chrysophyllum.  Lam* — MangliUa. 
Juss. 

Hab.  Lurniy  nedr  Limn;  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 
of  MangliUa^  and  is  employed  as  the  most  common  fsel. 

XX    GBNTIAinSA    Ju^* 

1.  Gentiana  thyrsoidea;  caule  simplici  valido^  foliis  longis 
linearibus  acutis,  floribus  aggregatis  axillaribus  (verticil-* 
latis?)  racemum  densum  efformantibus,  cordila  campanu- 
lata  5-fida  nuda  calycem  vix  excedente. 

Radix  perennisj'fusiformis,  digids  crassitie,  lo^ge  descendens. 
Caulis  fere  pedalis,  erectus,  simplex,  validus,  inferne  nu- 
du^  sed  reliquiis  basium  foliorum  vetustorum  cicatricatus. 
folia  numerosa,  3-4  uncias  longa,  anguste  linearia,  acuta, 
pungentia;  vnferiora  reflexa;  superiora  magis  remota  et 
quasi  verticillata,  patentia.     Flores  numerosij  dggregati, 
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.  breve  pedicellati,  ut  videtur  verticillati»  erecti,  racemum 
longum  densum  latum  efformantes*  Calyx  quinquefidus, 
laciniis  lineari-lahceolatis  tubi  longitudine.  Corolla  cam- 
panulata,  S-fida,  laciniis  ovatis  erecto-patenlibus,  fauce 
nuda.  Stamina  medio  tubi  iuserta:  Antherce  oblongse, 
filamentis  paulo  lougiores.  Germen  cylindraceum.  Stylus 
perbrevis.  Stigma  transversum,  canaliculatum. 
Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 
The  whole  plant  turns  nearly  black  in  drying. 

f.  Gentiana  incurva;  caule  infeme  nudo  superne  folioso^ 
foliis  ellipticis  acutis,  floribus  axillaribus  in  apicem  caalis 
aggregatis,  coroUis  obovatis  5-fidis  laciniis  obtusis  incurvis 
calyce  subduplo  longioribus. 

Hab.     Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  are  destitute  of  root  The 
stem,  about  5  inches  high,  is  leafy  only  above:  the  leaves  an 
inch  long^  somewhat  fleshy.  Corolla  an  inch  long,  yellow, 
obovate. 

S.  Gentiana  saxtfragoides  f    Hamb.  et  KtmAy  Nov.  Gen.  v* 

3.  p.  168. 
Hab.     Pasco. 

If  I  am  correct  in  referring  this  to  the  6.  Boae^fragoideSy 
the  leaves  are  sheathing  at  the  base  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  a  circumstance  not  noticed  by  the  authors  above 
quoted.     Flowers  yellow. 

4.  Gentiana  rupicola.    Humb.  et  Kunthf  Nov,  Gen.  v.  3.  p. 

167.  t  220.  /.  2. 
Hab.    Pasco. 

The  description  of  6.  rupicola  agrees  better  with  our 
specimens  than  does  the  figure,  which  represents  the  flowers 
too  large. 

5.  Gentiana  sedijblia,  Humb.  et  Kunthj  Nov.  Gfen.  v.  3.  p.  178. 
t  225.— G.  csespitosa.  Willd.  Herb.—Boem.  et  Sch.  SysL 
Veget.  v.  6.  p.  185. 

Hab.    Pasco. 
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In  this,  the  leaves  and  calyx  have  a  beautiful  white  carti- 
laginous margin :  the  flowers  are  blue,  externally  streaked 
with  darker  lines. 

XXL    BIGNOKIACEiB.    Juss^ 

1.  Tecoma  8ambuc\fbluu  Humb.  et  Kwnth^  Nov.  Gen.  v.  S« 
p.  143. 

Hab.     Below  Obrajillo;  Valley  of  Canta. 

2.  Argylia  radiata.    Don^  in  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.  v.  9.  p.  261. — 

Bignonia  radiata.  Linn. — Feuill.  Obs.  v.  2.  t  22. 
Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  Chili. 

I  introduce  this  plant,  though  gathered  in  Chili,  not  only 
because  it  came  in  the  same  collection  with  the  Peruvian 
plants,  but  because  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  be  a 
native  only  of  Peru. — A  Bignoniaceous  plant,  much  allied  to 
this  in  habit,  and  with  long  fruit,  but  with  ternate  leaves,, 
found  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks  at  Corillos  de  Uspallata,  may 
probably  prove  a  second  species  of  this  beautiful  genus. 

XXIL    CONVOLVULACEiE.    Juss. 
1.  Convolvulus  secundus.    Ruiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  2.  p.  10.  L 
117./  2,  (non  Desrouss.) — C.  unilateralis.    Boem.  et  Sch. 
Sysi.  VegeL  v.  4.  p.  284. 
Hab.    Between  Santa  Rosa  and  Yazo;  Valley  of  Canta. 
XXIIL    BORAGINEiB.    Ju$s. 

1.  Heliotropinm  Perumanum.  Linn. — Curt  BoL  Mag.  ^141. 
Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

2.  Heliotropinm  microcdlyx.  Ruiz  et  Pav.  II.  Per.  v.  2.  p.  3. 
t  109./  6.  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  4,. p.  33. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

3.  Heliotropinm  synzystachiunu  Ruiz  et  Pav.  FL  Per.  v.  2. 
p.  3.  L  109.  /  a. — Tournefortia  synzystachya.  Roem.  et 
Sch.  SygL  VegeL  v.  4.  p.  639. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

4.  Heliotropinm  curaesavicum.  Linn. —  WiUd.  Enum. — 
Lehm.  Aeperif.  p.  34.  n.  15.  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  VegeL 
V.  4.  p.  32. 
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Hab.     Lurin,  near  X^ima, 

fi.  Cordia  reimdifiJm.    Buiz  ei  Pm.  FL  Per.  v.  %.  p.  84. 

t  148.  /  a.  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  tu&.  p.  70.^0. 

lutea.  Lam. 
Hab.    Lvri»»  Qefir  Lima. 

XXIIL    80LANKJB.    Juss. 

1.  Nicotians  glutinom.  Linihr^And.  Bqi.  .Qq?.  t.  484. 
Hab.    Luriqs  near  Lima. 

2.  Atropa  Ufhra$  fruticosa,  glabra,  foliis  geminis  late  oyatis 

aoutis  nervosU  ia  petlolum  brevem  decurrentibus, 
paduDcqlis  e^ubbifloris,  staminibas  coroUfua»  hirsutaoi 
tubuloMim  e^c^antibus,  calyce  5-fido.  Bwa  ti  Pm.  A 
Per.  V.  9^  p.  4a.  t  181,  /  k  Roam,  ei  Soh.  S^  Vegei. 
tv  4.  p.  684. 
Hab.    Between  Obrajillo  and  CuUnayi  Valley  of  Canta. 

8.  AtropsL  glcmduhsa ;  caule  fruticoso  foltisque  geminis  cor- 
dato-OYatis  longe  petiolatis  ealyceque  profonde  5-partito 
pubescenti-gtandulosis,  oofoUa  longe  tubulosa  staminum 
longitudine. 

Hab.     Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

Cauksy  ut  videtur,  procumbentes,  fruticosi,  teretes,  subgenicu- 
lati,  ramosi,  ramk  pnbesoenti-glandulosk.  FoUa  e  caulis 
genicuKs  gemina,  uneiaHi  setquiunciam  longa,  eordato^ 
ovata,  obtusa,  obscure  nervosa,  integerrinia»  utrinque 
pubescenti-glandulosa.  Petiolue  folii  longitudine  gla]pdu-> 
losus.  Pedunculi^  lateralis,  pteruraque  a^dllaris,  2-4 
lineas  longus.  Calyx  4-5  lineas  longus,  profunde  ^ 
partitus,  gland  ulosus,  laciniis  lineari-subulatis,  erectis. 
CoroUa  3-uncialis,  hypocrateriformis  potius  quam  infundi- 
buliformis,  glabra,  (siccitate)  nigricans,  limbo  5-fido; 
laciniis  patentibus,  oyatis,  subacuminatis,  parce  glandu- 
losis.  Stamina  tubo  paulo  longiora:  JPUamerUa  oblongo- 
linearia.  Germen  ovatum,  pluri^vulatum,  ia  stylo  fili- 
formi  corollae  tubo  subaequante  attem^Mm:  Stigma 
depresso-capitatum. 
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Thi%  if  I  am  correct  in  referring  it  to  the  genus  Attx^pa,  is 
perhaps  the  only  species  that  inhabits  cdd  mountain-districts : 
it  is  very  distinct  from  every  hitherto  described  ^one,  being 
remarkable  for  its  glandular  and  apparently  viscid  leaves 
and  branches,  for  the  great  length  of  tbe  tube  of  the  corolla^ 
and  for  its  5-partite  calyx« 

4.  KicBXidr A  physalodes.  Gcartn. — Atropa  physalodes.  Linru — 

CalydernK>s  erosus.  Bmiz  et  Poi^.^^AlkakengH  dec.  FeuiB* 
Ob:  V.  S.  t  16. 
Hab.    Lutin,  near  Lima. 

5.  WitheringiapAy/ZonMa;  caule  herbaCeo  alato,  foliis  pilosis 
cuneiformibus  angulato-lobatis  decurrentibus>  racemis  e 
foliis  nascentibus.  thmaly  SoL — Solanum  phyllantbum* 
Cav.  Ic.  V.  4u  p.  36.  t  369,  /  h 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

6.  Witheringia?  8alic\fx>lia;  iruticosa,  ramis  elongatis,  foliis 
anguste  lancecdatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  vel  superne 
serratis,  pednnculis  soiitariis  vel  biitis  axUlaribus  unifloris. 

Hab.    Lnrin,  near  Lima. 

Of  the  genus  of  this  I  am  doubtful.  In  habit,  it  ill  accords 
with  the  few  species  of  Witheringia  with  which  I  am  acquainted« 
The  stems  are  twiggy,  glabrous,  and,  as  well  as  the  long  nar- 
row-lanceolate leaves,  much  resemble  some  Wiltaw  or  Lycium. 
The  flowers  are  scarcely  so  large  as  those  of  Solcmum  Dvlcor 
mora.  The  catyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  with  lanceolato-subulate 
segments.  The  corolla  rotate.  Stamens  5,  spreading :  anthers 
Cf^xmg  longitudinally.  Germen  globose,  3-celled,  many- 
seeded,  with  tbe  seeds  arranged  upon  receptacles  attached  to 
the  dissepiment:  styk  short:  stigma  capitate,  furrowed. 

7.  Lycopersicon  escvlentum.  DunaL — Solanum  Ly coper sicum. 

Linn. 
Hab.    Valley  of  Lima. 

8.  Solanum  ambhphyUum  ;  fruticosum,  foliis  oblongis  obtusis 
coriaeeis  glabrrs  integerrimis  subtus  in  venarum  axillis 
solummodo  tomentosis,  racemis  terminaMbus  subumbel- 
latis,  0oribus  (fructuque)  nutantibus,  calycts  glabri  lobis  5 
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rotundatis,  coroUis  5-partitis  laciniis  patentibus  margini- 
bus  pubescentibus. 

Hab.     Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 
The  leaves  of  this  are  3-4  inches  long;  petioles  scarcely 

an  inch.     Fruit  round,  glabrous,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  having 

at  its  base  the  5  persistent  rounded  obtuse  lobes  of  the 

calyx. 

9.  Lycium  arborescens;  fruticosum,  foliis  obovatis  acutis 
basi  in  petiolum  attenuatis  subtus  prsecipue  pubescentibus, 
umbellis  sessilibus '  axillaribus,  corolla  infundibuliformi 
limbo  revoluto.  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget,  v.  I.  p.  701. — Atropa 
arborescens.  Linn. — Lycium  aggregatum.  Ruiz  et  Pav. 
FL  Per.  v.  2.  p.  45.  t  182.^  a. — Cestrum  campanulatum. 
Lam. 

Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

10.  Browallia  data.    Linn. — Curt  in  Bot  Mag.  t  34. 
Hab.     Between  Yazo  and  Obrajillo,  Valley  of  Canta. 

In  these  specimens,  most  of  the  peduncles  bear  many  flowers 
in  a  leaflets  raceme :  but  I  can  still  consider  it  only  a  var. 
of  B.  elatOf  and  it  seems  very  questionable,  again,  if  that  be 
distinct  from  B.  denUssa.  The  B.  graniiflora  of  Bot  Beg.  t 
1384,  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  raised  from  Mr.  Cruckshanks' 
seeds  of  this  plant,  rather  than  from  the  true  B.  grancUflora 
of  Dr.  Graham. 

1 1.  Browallia  viscosa.  Humb.  et  Kunthj  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  373. 
Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

This  has  much  smaller  leaves  than  the  other  species  of 
BrowaJUoj  and  they,  and  the  whole  plant  except  the  corolla, 
are  covered  with  glandular  viscid  down.  The  inflorescence 
may  be  said  to  be  in  leafy  racemes^  rather  than  in  solitary, 
axillary,  1-flowered  peduncles.  The  peduncles  are  thric^  as 
long  as  the  calyx. 

XXIV.    SCROPHULARINEifi.    Juss. 
1.  Buddlea  occidenialis.  Linn. — Ruiz  et  Pav.  It  Per.  v.  1. 

p.  63.  /.  82.  /  a. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 
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In  my  specnnens  the  leaves  are  almost  rhomboid,  acuminate 
at  both  extremities,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  broad  as  in 
B.  Americanoy  Ruiz  and  Pav.  t  82.  f,  b. 

2.  Mimulus  Ittieus.   Linn. — Gratiola,  &c.    FeuUL  Obs.  v.  2. 
t  34. — var.  rivularis.  Lindl.  in  BoL  Beg.  t  lOSO. 

Hab.     Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

3.  Calceolaria  verticiOata;    suiFruticosa,  foliis   temis  ovato- 

cordatis  reticulatis  glabris  inaequaliter  dentatis,  paniculis 
oblongis  compactis  bracteatis,  corollae  labio  inferiore  sub- 
patulo  basi  elongato.    Buzz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.  v.  I.  p.  17. 
Hab.     Valley  of  Canta. 

4.  Calceolaria  deflexa;    suiFruticosa,   glabra,   viscosa,  foliis 

oppositis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis  breviter  petiolatis 
argute  serratis  deflexis,  corymbis  amplis  foliosis,  pedicellis 
nutantibus.  Buiz  et  Pav.  It.  Per.  v.  1.  p.  18.  t  30.  /  b. 

Hab.    Culluay,  Valley  of  Canta. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  bearing  numerous,  large, 

deep-yellow  ^/fctr^r*;  leaves^  which  are  clammy,  dark-green 

above,  pale  beneath ;  and  stems  which  are  4-sided,  and  of  a 

blackish-purple  colour. 

5.  Calceolaria  rugosa.  Buiz  et  Pav.  t.  28.  f.  b.  BoL  Mag. 
t.  2523. 

Hab.    Below  the  Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

6.  Calceolaria /TUTTnirea  .^  Graham  in  BoL  Mag.  L  2775. 
Hab.    Below  the  Mines  of  Arqueros,  Coquimbo. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  quite  agree  in  size,  habit,  and 
foliage,  with  native  ones  of  C.  purpurea  of  Graham ;  but  the 
corymbs  are  more  numerous  and  more  dense,  and  the  flowers 
smaller,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the  dried  state, 
rather  inclining  to  a  fulvous  than  to  a  purple  colour. 

7.  Calceolaria  bicolcr.     Buiz  et  Pav.  PL  Per.  v.  \.  p.  16. 
L  25.  /  b.  Graham  in  BoL  Mag.  L  3036. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 

8.  Calceolaria  lobata  ;  caule  erecto  superne  dichotome  corym- 

boso,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  cordatis  quinquelobis,  lobis 
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acutis  dentatis  snbtiis  praecipue  pubescentwhirsiitis.    Cav. 

Ic.  V.  6.  p.  26.  L  44a.  /  1. 
Hab.     Culluay,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

CavanQles'  figure  and  description  give  an  idea  of  a  ffiore 
tomentose  plant  than  is  the  case  with  our  specimens.  The 
petioles^  indeed,  are  clothed  with  rather  copious  hairs. 

9.  Lamonrouxia  bartsioides;  ubique  pubescens  ramosa,  foliis 
lineari-oblongis  obtusis  crenato-pinnatifidis  scabris,  brac- 
teis  lanceolatis  corolla  brevioribus,  floribus  in  spicam  ob- 
longam  congestis. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Canta. 
This  has  much  the  habit,  and  even  the  foliage  of  Barisia 

viacoaa,  or  BhimnUkui  CrUkhGalU;  but  the  calyx  is  cylin- 

dricaly  and  the  corolla,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  dried 

specimen,  is  that  of  a  Lamourcmxia. 

XXV.    LABIATE    Jiiss. 

1.  Salvia  «fn(:fi)ffora;glabriuscnla,  supeme  glanduloso-pnbes- 
cens,  viscida,  fbliis  firmis  cordatis  sermtis,  bracteis  ovali- 
oblongis  calyce  subbrevioribns,  floribus  erectis,  corolla 
pilosa,  stylo  longe  exserto. 

datdes  erecti,  tetragoni,  herbacei,  ramosi  ?  jimwres' pubscenti- 
glandulosi,  viscidi,  demum  glabri.  Folia  primum  pube 
compacts  teeta;  adnUa  glabra,  snbeoriacea,  petioiota^ 
cordate,  acutinscult,  subgxosse  serrata.  Spica  peduncu* 
latae,  terminales,  erectae,  strictse.  Uores  erecti,  strict!, 
decussatim  oppositi.  BractecB  fere  unciam  longae,  erectse^ 
deciduse,  glanduloso-pubescentes,  striatse,  herbaceae,  calyce 
cylindraceo  striato  glanduloso  breve-bilabiato  parum 
breviores.  Ci>ro£!b  tubulosa,  leniter  curvata,  calyce  dupio 
fere  triplo  longior,  cinnabarina,  pilis  copiosis  patentibus 
flavis  obsita.  AnihercB  lineares,  exsertse.  Stylus  filiformis, 
loBga  exsertos. 

Hab.    Between  Yazo  and  Obrayilloy  m  die  Valley  of  Caflta. 

I  can  neither  find  in  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  nor  in  any  other 
aiilhoi^  a  Sakim  which  will  agree  with  this.  It  is  renttckable 
fiv  having  the  adUl  stem  and  Leaves  glabroiia;  thelatterofa 
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rigidt  «oiiiewhat  comceous  texture ;  for  the  long)  erect  spthes^ 
with  larger  erect  broctmi  the  opposite  solitary  ^/lotoer^  and 
its  long-scaled  coroUta%  clothed  with  yellow  hairs. 

2.  Salvia  rhambi/bUa;  caule  herbaceo  bifariam  piloso  erecto 
ramoso,  foliis  subrhoinboideo*cordati$  subacutis  rugoais 
subtus  prsecipue  pubescentibus  crenato-serratis,  racemis 
terminalibus,  verticillis  remotis,  corollas  labio  inferiore 
ampliato  patente,  staminibus  longe  exsertis,  bracteis  parvis 
ovatis  deciduis.  Huiz  et  Pav.  Ft.  Per.  v.  1.  p.  26.  t  36. 
f.  b.  Graham  in  Ed.  N.  Phil.  Joum.  1830. — fi.  minor; 
foliis  magis  ovatis,  calycibus  valde  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  Lurin,  near  Lima.  fi.  Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of 
Canta. 

8.  Stachys  speeio9a;  fruticosa,  ramosissiiDay  ramia  erectis 
gkbris^  foliis  ovatis  glabriusculis  crenato-^erratis  breve 
petiolatis  subtus  impresso^puuctatis^  petiolis  paulo  supra 
basin  artiottlatis,  verticillis  paucifloris  foliosis  subfijMcatis, 
calycibus  cylindraceis  hirsutis  corolla  piloaa  subquadmplo 
brevioribusi  filamentis  loogioribus  oxsertis. 

Hab.    Below  ObngiUo^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  with  leaves  scarcely  an 
inch  long,  while  the  fine  purple  corottaa  are  nearly  twice  that 
length.  Style  much  exserted.  Anthers  subreniform,  the  cells 
separated  by  a  fleshy  connectivum. 

4*  Teucrium  nudicaule;  herbaceum,  erectumi,  ramis  yirgatis,- 
foliis  parvis  remotis  pubescentibus  profunde  trifidis  seg- 
meatis  lioearibua  obtusis  integerrimis*  supremis  seu  brac- 
teis tripartitis^  floribus  spicato-racemQfiij5»  calyce  brevi- 
campanulato  coroUaque  valde  pubescentb'birsuti& 

iU».    VftUegrofCantA? 

The  exact  station  of  this  plant,  I  have,  by  some  accident, 
lost  The  species  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  branches  m 
my  possession  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  kwg,  and  seem  to 
biQ  but  a  small  portioa  of  the  plant.  The  pairs  of  leaves  are^ 
ia  th«  older  portiona  of  the  stemi  three  aud  four  inches  apart, 
not  half  an  inch  long,  and  always  deeplj  trifid    QfJ^  with 
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five,  nearly  equal  teeth,  erecto-patent   Corolla  and  siamenB  as 

in  the  genus ;  lower  lip  much  deflexed,  thickly  downy. 

5.   Perilomia  ocymoides.     Humb.  et  Kunthf  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2. 

p.B2S. 
Hab.     Obrajillo,  near  Canta. 

XXVI.    VERBENACEJE.    Juss. 

1.  hippia  (uperi/blia.  Rich. — Spreng.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  2.  p.  751. 
Humb.  et  Kuntlh  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  265. — Verbena  globi- 
fLoTBL.  UHirit.  Stirp.  p.  23.  t  12. — Xapania  odorata.  Pere: 
Syn.  V.  2.  p.  140. 

Hab.     Lurin,  near  Lima. 

XXVIL    ACANTHACEJE.    Jusi. 

1.  Ruellia  floribunda;  glanduloso-pubescens,  ramis  tereti- 
bus,  foliis  cordato-rotundatis  integerrimis  brevi-petiolatis, 
paniculis  axillaribus  oppositis  paocifloris,  pedicellis  uni- 
floris,  bracteis  ovatis,  calycis  lacinia  unica  ladore,  coroliis 
keyiter  pubescentibus. 

Yalde  ramosa,  caule  ranUsque  teretibus  foliisque  pubescenti- 
glandulosis.  Folia  opposita,  unciam  ad  sesquiunciam  longa, 
brevissime  petiolata,  cordato-rotundatanonnunquam  lato- 
ovata,  integerrima,  acutiuscula.  Pamicula  axillares,  op- 
positae,  bis  terve  dichotomse,  pedicellis  unifloris,  flore  in 
axilla  solitario.  BraeteiB  ovatae,  oppositae,  sessiles.  Calyx 
valde  glandulosos,  quinquepartitus,  laciniis  longitudine 
aaqualibus,  unica  latbre.  Corolla  infundibuliformis,  sub- 
curvata,  ut  videtur  purpurea,  subpubescens,  limbo  4-lobo 
patente,  lobo  superiore  bifido.  Filatn^nta  2  longiora 
exserta.  Anthera  lineares,  biloculares.  Stylus  longe 
exsertus,  filiformis.  Germen  oblongum,  disco  camoso 
impositum.  Cqpsula  longitudine  calycis,  oblonga,  acuta, 
nitida,  fusca.  Quiver 

Hab.    Santa  Rosa  de  ^utva,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

XXVIIL    NYCTAGINRfi.    Jksi. 
1.  Boerhaavia  scandens.     Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  7.  Jacg.  Find. 
V.  I.  p.  2.  t  4.  Ruiz  et  Pav.  Fl.  Per.  v.  1.  p.  4.  Humb. 
el  Kmthf  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2.  p.  216. 
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Hab.     Valley  of  Lima. 

XXDL  AMARANTHACEJB.  Juss. 
1.  Altemantbera  nigric^;  erecta?  ramis  elongatis  appresso- 
fairsutis,  foliis  subsessilibus  ovatis  acutis  strigoso-fairsutis, 
capitulis  oblongo*oyalibus  longe-pedunculatis,  periaDthii 
laciniis  lanceolatis  bracteisque  acuminatissimis  glabris 
nitidis,  rachi  pilosa. 
Hab.     Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

This  is,  probably,  a  tall  growing  plant;  with  remote  pairs 
of  leaves,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Peduncles  long,  with 
one  terminal  spike,  and,  more  rarely,  a  lateral  one  also, 
about  an  inch  long,  remarkable  for  its  dingy  and  nearly  black 
glossy  hue.  The  rachis  is  very  hairy.  BracteiB  ovate,  al- 
most cuspidato-acuminate.  Mowers  crowded.  Tube  of  the 
stamens  cylindrical,  much  fonger  than  the  pistU,  with  five  1- 
celled  linear  cmthersj  and  as  many  barren  lacinise  alternating 
with  them.  Qermen  globose:  Styk  short:  Stigma  capitate. 
Hab.    Obrajillo,  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

XXX.  CHENOPODEJE.  Juss. 
1.  Cheno^odkxxm  paniculatum;  suffiruticosum,  ramosum,  foliis 
petiolatis  ovato-triangularibus  acutis  integris  &rinosis, 
paniculis  terminalibus,  ramis  simplicibus  patentibus  infe- 
rioribus  solummodo  parce  foliosis,  floribus  glomeratis 
sessilibus. 
Hab.    Lurin,  near  Lima. 

II.    MONOGOTYLEDONES. 
L  AMARYLLIDE-B.    Br. 

1.  Alstroemeria  dvlds;  erecta,  simplex,  foliis  erectis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  striatls  margine  revolutis  supeme  glabris  sub- 
tus  pubescentibus,  floribus  1-4  terminalibus  nutantibus, 
perianthii  laciniis  3  exterioribus  oblongo-lanceolatis 
obtusis,  S  interioribus  lato-spathulatis.     (Tab.  XCV.) 

Radix  longe  repens,  hie  illic  tuberifera.  CavUs  erectus,  aut 
basi  solummodo  decumbens,  simplex,  spithamsens  ad 
pedalem,  infeme  nudus,  dein  subarcte  foliosus,  apice 
incurvus.     Folia  erecta,  basi  oblique  torta,  lineari-lan- 
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ceolata,  acuta,  striata,  superne  glabra,  snbtud  pttbescentia, 

marginibus  insigniter  revolutifl.    JRioref  terminales,  saepe 

solitarii^  nunc  8-^  subumbellatiy  nutantes,  sesqniunciam 

longL  Perianthn  hdnuB  3  exteriores  oblongo-lanceolatas, 

valde  obtusa^,  glabnn,  striatse,  intense  carneae;  8  interiores 

subaeque    longse,    lato-spatbulatis,    retusaB,    flavo*vires- 

centis,  maculis  viridis  pictae. 

Hab.  Huaylluay,  near  Pasco ;  at  an  elevation  of  firom  12,000 

to  14,000  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

This  species  so  nearly  accords  with  the  A*  glaucesceMf 

Humb.  and  Kunth^  that  both  Mr.  Cruckshanks  and  myself 

doubted  at  first  if  it  ou^t  not  to  be  considered  identical  with 

it:  but  the  form  of  the  inner  segments  of  the  periattik  is  so 

very  di£Gerent,  that  we  have  thought  it  safer  to  describe  it  as 

a  distinct  species,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  A^ 

AildM,  on  account  of  the  sweet  pulpi  with  which  the  seeds 

are  surroundedy  and  which  are  eaten  by  the  native  children 

of  the  elevated  regions  which  it  inhabits* 

Tab.  XCV.  Fig.  1,  Outer  segment  of  the  perianth.    Fig.  2, 

Inner  do : — slightly  magnified. 

n.    GCHiMELINEiB.    Mirb. 

I.  Commelina  gracilis.     Ruiz  et  Pav.  It  Per.  v.  I.  p.  44. 

t  72.  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  U  8047. — C.  fbrmosa.  Graham 

inEdLN.  Phil  Joum.  1880. 
Hab.    Ditches  about  Lima. 

IIL    GRAMINBiB.    Jitss. 
I.  Megastachya  ihalassica.     Boem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  2. 
p.  590. — Poa  thalassica.  Htmb.  et  KtaM,  Nov.  Gen.  v.  I. 
p.  127. 

Hab.     By  the  sea^side,  Lurin,  near  Lima. 

The  hams  of  this  plants  in  the  dried  state,  are  mostly  in- 
volute at  their  margin. 

IIL    ACOTYLEDONE& 

L  FILICES.    Jim. 

I.  Lycopodium  crassum;  eaule  procumbente  radicacnte,  ramis 
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erecds  cylindraceis  crassis  siin{^cibiis  tA  diehotome 
divisisy  foliis  maltifariam  imbricatia  erectis  subspiraHter 
inclinaUs  lioeari-lanoeolatis  acaminatis  rigidis  compressis 
obscure  crenulatis^  capsuUs  axiUaribus  solitariis.  Humb. 
€t  Ktmih,  Nac.  G^it.  i\  1.  j9.  33.  HooL  et  GretK  m  Jc. 
FiL  ined. 

2.  Acrostichum  squamosum;  frondibus  simplidbus  lanceo- 
lato-liDearibus  obtusis  basi  attenuatis,  utrinque  stipiteque 
squamis  ciliatis  (non  raro  deciduis)  dense  obsitds.  <^  Cav^ 
Pral  1801.  n.  580."  Sw.  Syn.  Fil.  p.  10.  Htanb.  e£  Kunth^ 
Nov^  Gen.  v.  \.p.  1. — ^A.  lepidotum.  WiiUL — A.  plicatunu 
Cav. 

Habw    HttayUiiay,  near  Pasoow 

3.  Polypodium  sHpUaimn ;  caxidicQ  repente  squamoso,  stiplte 
elongato  patenti-fairto,  fronde  lineari  acuminata  profunde 
pinnatifida  fere  pinnata  subtus  racbi  venisque  hirtis, 
laciniis  ovatis  obtusis  integerrimis  inferne  decurrentibus 
l-4-6oris.    Hook,  et  Grev,  in  Ic.  FiL  ineA 

Has.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

4.  Polypodium  gracik;  glabrum,  caudice  brevi  repente 
squamoso,  firondibus  linearibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  lineari- 
oblong)»  sinuato-pinnatifidis,  soris  demum  conflnentibus, 
sdpke  rachique  gradlUmifi.  BSook,  et  Grev.  in  Jc.  F(L  ined. 

Has.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

6.  Polypodium /tift?e«c«n«;  caudice  repente  ferrugineo-tomen- 
toso,  fronde  lanceolata  pinnata,  pinnis  horlzontalibus  seu 
defleids  lineari-oblongis  pinnatifidis  inferioribus  bipinnar 
tifidis  segmentis  rotundatis  obtusis,  subtus  rachi  stipi- 
teque  pilis  numerosis  ferruglneo-fulvis  obsitis.  Hook,  et 
Grev.  m  Ic.  FU.  ined. 

Hab.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

6:  Pblypodium  rigidum ;  fronde  stricta  lanceolata  bipinnata, 
pinnulis  ovato-rotundatis  acutis  subpetiolatis,  marginibus 
reflexis  denticulatis  rigidb,  subtus  stipite  rachique  palea- 
ceis.    Hook,  et  Grev.  Jc.  FHf.  163. 
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Hab.    Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

7.  Nephrodium  trapezaidesf  frondibus  lanceolatis  bipinnatis, 
pinnulis  petiolatis  rhombeis  obtusis  inciso-lobatis,  lobis 
mucronato-serratis,  stipite  rachibusque  dense  paleaceis, 
soris  costae  approximatis  demum  confluentibus.  Presly 
in  Beliq.  HcBuk.  v.  1.  p.  37.  t  6./i  !•? 

Hab.     Huaylluay,  near  Pasco. 

The  plant  figured  and  described  in  the  Reliquiae  Haenk- 
ianae  is  firom  the  mountains  of  Peru.  The  description  suffi- 
ciently accords  with  our  plant,  and  the  representation  of 
its  pinna  at^  b :  but  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  in  the  figure  of 
the  natural  size  are  not  so  compact  as  in  these  specimens;  and 
the  Fern  itself,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as  our  Nq^hr* 
actUeatum  and  bbatumj  is  equally  difficult  to  characterise. 

8.  Cistopteris/timartOMfe^;  frondibus  ovato-oblongis  flaccidis 

glaberrimis  bipinnatis,  pinnulis  petiolatis  ovatis  obtusis 
(acutisve)  pinnatifidis,  laciniis  cuneato-oblongis  obova- 
tisque  apice  bi-tridentatis,  rachibus  alatis,  soro  in  quala- 
bet  lacinia  solitario  subrotundo.  Presl^  in  Beliq.  Hcsnh. 
V.  1.  />.  89.  t  6^/1  2. — fi.  pinnulis  angustioribus.  PresL 

Hab.    fi.  SuUimarca,  near  Pasco. 

Of  the  two  specimens  I  possess  of  this  plant,  «ne  has  the 
pinnules  obtuse,  as  described  by  Presl;  the  other  acute.  Both 
are  so  similar  to  the  Cistqpteris  Jragilis  of  our  country,  that 
I  scarcely  know  how  they  can  be  distinguished  firom  it. 

9.  Asplenium  triphyUum;  frondibus  linearibus  bipinnatis,  pin- 

nulis tematis  cuneatis  apice  bidentatis,  media  petiolata, 
soris  subsolitariis,  rachi  discolore.  Presl,  in  ReKq.  Hcenk. 
V.  I.  p.  45. 
Hab.     CuUuay,  near  Pasco^  in  the  Valley  of  Canta. 

n.  LICHENES.    Ach. 

1.  Borrera  leucomela.  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.  p.  499.  Syn.  Meth. 
Lich.  p.  222. — Lichen  leucomelas.  Linn. — SwartZf  Obs. 
BoL  t  11./  3. 

Hab.    Valley  of  Lima. 
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2.  Borrera  ephebea;  thallo  cinereo-pubescente,  laciniis  ereo 
tiasculis  complicatisque  subteretibus  ramosis  filiformi- 
attenuatis  subtus  subcanaliculatis  concoloribus,  apotheciis 
sparsis  disco  nigro,  margine  thallode  subinflexo  pubes- 
centi-ciliato.  Ach.  lAch,  Univ.  p.  501. '  Syn.  Meth.  Lick, 
p.  223. 

Hab.     Valley  of  Lima. 

3.  Roccel\&/uci/brmis;  thallo  piano  cinereo-virescente  dicho- 

tome  laciniato,  laciniis   attenuatis,   apotheciis  marginali- 
bus.  Ach.  Lich.  Univ.  p.  440.  Syn.  Meth.  lAch.  p.  244. — 
Lichen  fuciformis.  Linn. — Engl.  Bat.  p.  T28. 
Hab.     Rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  about  Lima ;  abundant. 

This  Archil  has  been  chemically  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, and  found  to  yield  a  very  inferior  dye,  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  gathering  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  true 
B.  tinctoriOf  (if  it  be  indeed  a  distinct  species,)  with  terete 
fronds,  probably  grows  on  the  same  rocks  with  it;  as  I  have 
seen  them  both  in  the  Scilly  Isles :  and  is,  I  believe,  always 
found  to  yield  a  more  beautiful  and  valuable  colouring  matter. 

ALG^    Lifm.    . 
1.  Sargassum  vtdgare.  Ag. — Fucus  natans.  Auct. 
Hab.     The  Pacific  Ocean. 


LEDEBOUR'S 
JOURNEY  TO  THE  ALTAIC  MOUNTAINS 


In  the  Second  Part  of  VoL  I.  of  this  Miscellany,  I  announced 
the  intended  publication  of  the  result  of  Professor  Ledebour*s 
visit  to  the  Altaic  Range  of  Mountains.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  now  been  made  in  this  work.  The  first  volume  of 
die  beautiful  Icones  Plcmtarum  has  appeared;  the  first,  also, 
of  the  Fhra  AUmcOj  and  two  volumes  of  lYctvels.  The 
latter  abound  in  interesting  matter :  they  give  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  detail  the  difii- 
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culties  the  traveller  ^tperienced  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  roads,  or  rather  the  want  of  roads,  and 
what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  they  contain  moat  important 
Botanical  information.  My  readers  will  receive  with 
pleasure  Ledebour's  account  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  vegetables  in  the  regions  he  visited,  and  the  preface 
likewise  included  some  general  remarks,  which  cannot  fail 
to  prove  interesting. 

Our  author,  a  Grerman,  I  believe,  by  birdi,  had,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  entertained  the  strongest  desire  to  visit  the 
interior  of  the  Russian  dominions.  In  1810,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Pallas,  who  encouraged  him 
in  these  wishes,  and  furthered  his  views  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Still  it  was  not  till  1818,  that  the  Counsellor 
of  State,  Ledeboor,  made  a  journey  through  the  Taurian 
Peninsula;  but  more  with  the  hope  of  establishing  his  healdi 
than  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  information. 

Up  to  this  period,  very  little,  comparatively^  was  known 
of  Asiatic  Russia ;  and  for  what  concerDs  its  Natural  History, 
we  are  indebted  scldy  to  the  early  travels  of  tbe  AcadcauH 
cians.  At  those  times,  notwithstanding  the  most  liberal 
assistance  afforded  by  Government,  they  encountered  many 
difficulties ;  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  the  countries,  which  rendered  some  districts  inac- 
cessible, and  compelled  travellers  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  post  roads.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  the 
Altaic  chain  of  mountains,  and  the  country  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  it — the  Soongarien  Kirgisen  Steppe,  which 
extends  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chinese  provinces, 
and  which  is  interrupted,  to  the  west,  by  lofty  ridges.  The 
elder  Gmelin  travelled  abng  the  .foot  of  the  Altaic  Mono* 
tains,  ^  did  Falk.  PdUias  went  as  faar  as  Tigerak,.  without, 
however,  visiting  the  lofty  mountains.  Sievers  only  ex- 
plored the  frontiers.  Patrin  also  went  to  Ti^rik.  ^S^^tang 
is  known  of  Laxmann's  expedition.  8dMMBgia  is  the  first 
man  of  science  who  reached  the  lofty  raoge  of  the  Altair 
but  he  seems  to  have  gone  exclusively  ia  tl^  chacacter  of  a^ 
mineralogist.  Salessow  travelled  thither:  he  waa&  0iysMn% 
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and  setit  some  few  phints,  collected  on  the  Tschuja,  to 
Stephens  at  Moscow.  More  recently,  the  Counsellor  of 
State,  Gebler  of  Barnaul,  dispatched  a  person  to  collect  seeds 
and  plants  there :  still  the  region  might  be  considered,  to 
the  Naturalist,  as  a  terra  incognita;  and  on  that  account 
Professor  Ledebour  was  particularly  anxious  to  direct  his 
attention  to  it,  and  to  explore,  as  a  Botanist,  the  southern  and 
western  sides.  Such,  however,  was  the  nature  of  Ledebour^s 
duties  at  Dorpat,  that  he  could  not  be  absent  more  than  a 
year  from  the  University.  He  reckoned  that  he  could  per- 
fbnn  the  journey  to  Barnaul,  in  the  Government  of  Kolivan, 
in  one  winter,  and  return  in  the  following;  and,  in  order  to 
fecilitate  his  design.  Dr.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Bunge  were  asso- 
ciated with  faim,  and  10,000  rubles  were  allotted  from  the 
funds  of  the  University,  to  defray  the  travelling  exp^ises. 

Ledebour  set  out  in  January,  1826,  from  Dorpat,  and 
returned  in  February,  1827.  He  reflects  with  pleasure  on 
the  various  events  of  the  journey ;  yet,  in  bringing  his  TVaveb 
before  the  public,  he  warns  the  reader  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  them.  <<  The -inexhaustible  interest,"  he  says, 
^  excited  ty  the  perusal  of  travels  through  the  north 
cf  Africa  or  south-west  of  Asia,  where  numerous  monu- 
ments of  times  long  past  continually  arrest  the  attention, 
are  here  whoUy  wanting.  Equally  destitute  are  the 
countries  we  have  visited  of  those  features,  whether  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world,  which  throw  such,  a  charm 
over  the  description  of  tropical  climates,  and  render  them 
captivating  to  every  one  who  possesses  a  cultivated  mind 
and  taste.  Here  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  exhibits 
the  general  forms  of  the  north  of  Europe :  and  when  the 
Naturalist  discovers  what  is  new  and  peculiar  to  these 
regions,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  very  attractive 
characteristics:  it  neither  gratifies  by  its  beauty,  nor 
surprises  by  its  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic 
MouRtidns,  on  account  of  their  northern  and  eastern  posi- 
tion, stand,  in  respect  c^  climate,  in  such  an  unfavourable 
ccmtrast  with  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  south,  that, 
ev«u  from  this  circumstance  alone,  the  district  is  beheld 
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in  a  very  unattractive  point  of  view.  The  traveller  does 
not  here,  as  in  more  genial  latitudes,  descend  from  lofty 
mountains  into  smiling  fertHe  vcdeSy  where  a  bright  sky 
makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring 
rains,  to  experience  frost  even  in  the  nights  of  summer, 
and  to  wade  through  bogs,  which  accompany  him  for 
days  together,  with  little  or  no  interruption.  The  greatest 
attention  on  our  part  has  been  requisite,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  for  the  preservation  of  the  collections.  Deep 
and  rapid  rivers  had  to  be  forded  with  baggage,  for  many 
days  in  succession ;  whilst  the  frequent  rains,  and  the  low 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  presented,  at  times,  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties.  At  night,  when  we  attempted 
to  secure  our  collections  in  our  tent,  the  wet  state  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  piled,  and  the  heavy 
showers  without,  occasioned  them  to  contract  so  much 
moisture,  that  it  required  no  little  precaution  to  keep  them 
from  spoiling.  The  only  remedy  we  had,  was  to  shift  the 
plants  frequently  into  papers  dried  by  the  camp  fire.'* 
This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  a  very  tedious  though  a 
necessary  operation,  and  it  was  rendered  the  more  toilsome 
from  the  limited  quantity  of  paper  they  took  with  them 
for  such  large  collections.  All  had  to  be  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses,  and  all  had  to  be  so  carried  through  the  whole 
journey,  there  being  no  convenient  depot  where  any  portion 
of  them  could  be  left  in  security.  Nevertheless,  all  safely 
reached  Dorpat :  forty-two  chests  of  living  plants  and  seeds 
were  obtained;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  all 
succeeded.  The  Herbarium,  contained  1600  species,  (ex- 
cluding the  few  CryptogamuB^)  and  of  these,  almost  one- 
fourth  are  new  species.  The  Botanic  Garden  obtained 
1300  species,  of  which  500  had  hitherto  never  been  cultivated; 
and  the  duplicates  have  been  generously  distributed. 
Zoology  was  not  neglected.  21  species  of  Mammalia^  64 
Birdsy  23  AmphibuSy  and  550  species  of  Insects  are  deposited 
in  the  museum,  the  result  of  their  journey :  among  the  former 
of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Steinbock  Antdope^  many 
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specimens  of  the  Musk  Ammal^  and  the  skulls  and  horns  of 
the  Argalii  ai^d  other  animals.  Of  minerals,  there  were  400 
species. 

From  the  first  volume  of  these  "  Travels,"  we  extract  the 
following 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

OH 

THE  FLORA  OF  THE  ALTAIC   MOUNTAINS, 
AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  STEPPES. 


The  southern  and  western  part  of  the  country,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  present  journey  to  examine,  consists  of 
wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  con- 
taining more  or  less  of  saline  principle.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Irtysch  River,  which,  above  Buchtarminks,  changes  its 
northern  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Narym,  to  west- 
north-west,  and  continues  thus  to  Ustkamenogorsk,  then 
runs  nearly  north-west  till  below  Semipalatinsk ;  but  from 
thence,  constantly  resumes  its  northerly  course.  Besides 
this,  the  Alei  must  rank  as  a  principal  river  in  that  part  of 
the  steppe,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Irtysch ;  while  the 
Uba,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  a  short  course  through  it, 
and  the  Ulba,  rising  out  of  a  mountain,  pursues  its  way 
along  the  foot  of  it  to  the  Irtysch,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  near  Ustkamenogorsk. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  this  steppe,  many  lakes  are 
seen,  some  of  which  are  very  strongly  impregnated  with 
salt,  and  none  perhaps  are  quite  destitute  of  it.  Farther 
south,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  steppe,  situated 
near  the  mountain  north  of  the  Irtysch,  and  through  the 
whole  district  south  of  this  river,  the  ground  rises,  partly 
into  separate  hills,  and  partly  into  ranges  of  little  eminences. 
These  extend  from  Barnaul  to  the  village  of  Sauscka,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  rising  in  the  form  of 
terraces,  from  360  to  1,156  Parisian  feet  in  height.  Large 
Pine  forests  stretch  from  Barnaul,  close  by  Loktewsk,  to 
the  outpost  of  Schulbinsk,  on  the  Irtysch;  the  banks  of  the 
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Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  eaLcliisive  of  the  Fir  tribes, 
and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  other  small  liyers. 
The  Uba  and  Ulba,  however,  where  they  have  their  course 
beyond  the  mpnntain,  are,  so  &r  as  I  have  seep,  unadorned 
with  wood ;  and,  in  general,  the  greater  portion  of  this  wide 
steppe  tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Pine 
forest,  that  extends  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Barnaul  to 
Schulbinsk,  is  entirely  barren  of  trees;  but  farther  north, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  these  steppes  occur  many 
plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  particularly  die  fol- 
lowing;— Adonis  vemalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great 
abundance;  many  species  of  ArtemisUXf  AiHvmy  Gypsophih^ 
and  StaHce,  numerous  Umbellata  ;  Ceratocarpus  arenarims  and 
Diotis  ceratoides  cover  whole  tracts ;  and  where  the  ground  is 
impr^nated  widi  saline  principle,  the  peculiar  salt-plants 
occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polyonemum^ 
Atriplex,  Chenopodiunh  FrankemOj  Tamarix,  SaUcomiOj  and 
HeUocnemum;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis  (OripUcoides 
and  others.  Farther'  to  the  south,  Amaryllis  taUxrica  is 
extremely  plentiful,  with  Bindera  tetraqns,  and  the  equally 
tare  Nepeta  sSnrica;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  growing  on 
the  littie  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this 
steppe  first  displays  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irtysch, 
and  on  its  left  bank,  especially  in  the  tract  of  the  Noor  Saisan, 
where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following 
deserve  to  be  particularly  noted : — a  new  species  of  PepUs^ 
and  of  Camphorosma;  many  individuals,  quite  peculiar  to  this 
country,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cachrys,  Peuoedanum  and 
Seseli;  among  the  Asper^bUmf  the  genera  Eckimmpermum 
and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum  viridiflorum,  Soknantkus  cir- 
cinnattcs  (n.  sp.),  Tounefortia  ArgtiziOf  Hyoscyamus  pnsUluSy 
Bheum  leucorkizum,  Arenaria  tubulatOf  A  jfUifidia  and  brngi^ 
folia,  Cotyledon  Lievenii  (n.  sp.),  Saponaria  degans  (n.  sp.), 
many  Zygqphylloy  Amtnodendron  Sieversii,  CkUUgonum  PaiBasii, 
.  the  Saxaul  {Anabasis  Ammodendron,  n.  sp.),  Bosab&rbmfiUa% 
Eantmctdtu  pbxtyspermus,  Dodartia  orientoKs,  DracocegAabtm 
integrifblium  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kinds  of  Eremostachys,  (a  g^ius 
that  ranks  between  Phbmis  and  Molucella,)  Pklomis  agraria. 
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sefiend  MgtMy  Chonepoum  strictoy  GoUb&ckiay  many  Lejpidkh 
MBfmemrpaa  iacmiatoy  Skrigma  imiientogum^  Tauiekeriai  a 
ko8i  of  Attragaliy  Be veral  of  them  frutescent,  Bafyaarum  $ple9^ 
dau,  EotrimaHcMhniroHfCa^siMn^  igniarimnj  and  a  variety  of 
ScBmmr&jej  SerratmkB  and  Scarzoner(Bf  with  Jhigoposftm  niberj 
and  many  odiers.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  plants  occur 
abo  ev^i  in  die  territory  of  Loktewsk.  If  you  ascend  fix>m 
these  steppes  to  the  mountain,  the  vegetatioa  «ssames,  when 
at  an  elevation  of  4,600  Parisian  feet,^  a  greater  similarity  to 
that  of  Earape  than  it  presents  in  the  steppe  itself;  although 
many  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  this  country  may  be  seen 
here  too.  The  latter  principally  belong  lo  tlie  vernal  plants; 
they  also  grow  on  the  steep  ades  o(  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the 
banks  of  the  wild  mountain- streams,  wherever  these  are 
subject  lo  occasional  inundations.  It  is  in  such  spots  that 
G&Ukma  aecntlis  and  Cortttaa  MatthMi  flourish,  where  Cctr- 
drndne  maopcfkyOa^  Saxifraga  Gtum,*  Pediadaris  resupmata 
and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  AIso^  rich  flat 
meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  mountains,  or 
stretching  between  them,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants 
ef  J9iberia;  while,  on  the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or 
ifxyts  dotbed  with  scattered  woods,  exhibit  such  vegetation 
only  as  is  common  to  Earope.  Uns  is  likewise  observable 
in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither 
irrigated  by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains, 
nor  shaded  by  a  thick  covering  of  foliage.  Still  the  morasses 
of  this  region  do  possess  some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  Spring  Flora  is  peculiarly  marked  by  the  abundance 
q{  its  Banunculacea  and  Liliacea,  Banunculus  polyrhizos, 
AdmUs  vemaliSy  mbirkxh  ^^^  villosch  Paonia  hybridan  Anemone 
patenSf  caruteoy  aUaicOf  and  umbrom  (n.  sp.),  Jiragene  a^muty 
OmMogalum  angulasum  (n.  sp.),  and  imifhrunh  Tulipa  cJtaica 
and  tfvxiUjTy  Iris  ruthenicOf  glaucescens  (n.  sp.),  audL  Jkanssima, 
Among  the  rock-plants  of  this  region,  may  particularly  be 
noticed  the  following,  as  being  most  numerous;  although 
«^Die  are  not  generally  diffused,  but  abound  in  individual 
traots — (the  latter  are  indicated  by  *.)  Veronica  jnnnaiOj 
ZbB^pkera  medkh  Draoocephahm  origanaides*^  peregrinunty 
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piimatufn*9  Ruyschiamm  and  nutans^  Nepeta  lavandtdacMj 
Thymu8  angustifdiusy  Patrinia  sUririca^  Androsace  dasypkylla* 
(d.  sp.))  Myosatis  rupestrisj  Onosma  strnpUcissmoy  and 
Gmdini*,  Sibbaldia  erecta  and  altaica,  Statice  spedosa^  StoerUa 
dichotama,  Thesium  rupestre*^  (n.  sp.)j  Bupleurum  baldense^ 
several  AUia,  Stellera  attaica^j  Gypaophila  thesi^btiOf  Oros- 
tachys  chtorantha^  Sedum  Eversii^f  and  hybridumj  SUene 
altatca*f  'graminifoliaj  stylosa  (n.  sp.))  PotentiUa  pensyhanicay 
aericeaj  and  other  individuals  of  this  genus:  ThaUctrum 
petaloideumy  Linaria  altaicay  several  Atyasoy  Erysimum  Ian- 
ceotatum,  Hesperis  aprica*^  various  Astragali^  Oxytropis  setosoy 
Aster  alpinusj  Centaurea  sibirtcoy  Prenanthes  diversifblia 
(n.  sp.),  and  Ephedra  monastachya.  On  the  above-mentioned 
meadow-plain,  grew  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heradea^ 
Seseli  athamanthoidesy  Cirsium  heterqphyllumy  Silybum  cemuunh 
Achillea  impaHenSy  seyeral  Aiknophora^  Ddphima^  and  Aconitdj 
many  Veratra  %nd  ThaUctra^  with  Senecillis  glattca,  Traga- 
pogon  orientalisy  Pedictdaris  elata,  and  the  beautiful  P.  pro- 
boscidean that  covers  large  tracts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog-plants  of  this  region,  I  mention 
AndrosaceJUiformiSy  Viola  (tricohrisy  aff.)y  Ranunculus  Cymba- 
lariay  hngicaulis  (n.  sp.))  natans  (n.  sp.-),  Gentiana  barbatOy 
Cirsium  Gmdiniy  Potentilla  multifiday  Allium  uUginosum 
(n.  sp.);  and  where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low 
copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibiricoy  Phaca  exaUatay  PedicU' 
laris  speciosay  and  others.  Where  the  vallies  expand,  in 
consequence  of  the  rivers  that  water  them  being  swollen  by 
the  junction  of  other  streams,  as  the  valley  of  Tscharysch,  in 
the  district  where  it  receives  the  Kerlyk,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Koksun,  at  the  confluence  of  the  northern  Abai;  there^ 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale, 
are  extended  flat,  steppe-like  plains,  similar  to  those  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. In  such  spots  grow  Convolvulus  Ammaniy  Gentiana 
GeMeriy  Potentilla  (n.  sp.  subacauliy  aff.)  Saussurea  (n.  sp.), 
Pencedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only 
a  few  inches  high.  Aster  aUaicus^  Veronica  incanoy  Alyssum 
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temti/bHumj  several  Artemisia,  with Eafmncuhi8(imcenu$\n.sp.), 
Sisymbrium  mtcrantkuan  (n.  sp,),  BaUota  lanata,  several  kinds 
of  Leaniodon,  and,  according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt, 
Qlanx  mariUma,  which  frequently  densely  covers  the  ground, 
and  the  other  formerly-enumerated  saline  plants. 

From  4,500  to  an  elevation  of  6,500  Parisian  feet,  where 
Pinus  Cembra  marks  the  highest  present  boundary  of  the 
growth  of  trees,  the  Europasan  species  gradually  diminish 
to  give  place  to  the  Flora  of  the  Altai.  Here  grow  most  of 
the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicutaris,  Sanguisorba  alpina 
(n.  sp.).  Primula  nivalis^  Veronica  densijlora  (n.  sp.),  Gentiana 
akaica,  angubsoy  glacialisj  humilis  and  sqptemfida,  Swertia 
obiusa  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta  compacta  (n.  sp.),  Linum  sibiricum, 
Lonicera  hispida.  Primula  PaUasii,  Viola  aUaica,  uniflcra 
and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis,  Epilobium  cdpinum,  Cerastium 
alpinum,  Saoctfraga  Sircuhis,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.), 
Poieniilla  macraniha  (n.  sp.),  AquUegia  glandulosa,  Bantmculus 
ataicuSf  Anemone  nardssifloroj  Dracocephalum  aUaiensey 
Lin$kBa  borealtSj  Phhmis  alpina,  CocUearia  integri/blia,  Macro- 
podium  nivaky  Oxgtropis  eUtaica,  stdphurea  (n.  sp.),  JDoromcum 
aUaicum,  Erigeron  afyinus,  Frobma  lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Leuzea 
abaica,  Saussurea  pycnocephala  {n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Wilbwsj 
&C.  The  most  central  of  these  extended  steppes,  near  the 
Tschuja,  which  rise  one  above  another  like  terraces,  and  the 
highest  of  those  which  Bunge  visited,  situated  towards  the 
western  or  lower  end,  at  an  elevation  of  5,759  Parisian  feet,  is 
still  more  distinguished  by  its  vegetation  than  those  of  inferior 
elevation,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharysch  and  Koksun, 
being  extremely  arid,  though  sparingly  producing,  here  and 
there,  individual  groupes  of  plants,  and  exhibiting  such  only 
as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis, 
a  new  and  shrub-like  Atriplex,  likewise  an  undescribed 
irutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  new  Zygophytta,  a  couple 
of  novel,  shrub-like,  and  very  strongly  scented  Artemisiie; 
Corydalis  stricta  in  large  bushes ;  some  species  of  Oxy&qpis, 
with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  verticiUate 
leaflets,  forming  low  shrubs ;  these,  together  with  a  few  other 
plants,   form   the   whole  of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly 
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interesting  Floim  of  diis  «tq>pe»  YeC^  at  some  toadrQcl 
feet  "vibove  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees, 
are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and,  on  the  grocmd,  many 
prostrate  shmbs,  such  as  Juniferus  nanoj  (?)  Settda  nana, 
several  Willows,  MeipUus  wnijhnh  and  Dryas  odopetala. 
Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding  region 
occur  also  in  diis:  but  among  those  entirely  confined 
to  it  are  the  following: — Eriqfkontm  Chamissonis  (n.  sp.), 
AthanuaOa  crwOa  (n.  sp.),  daytcnia  acutjtfotia,  Gentiana  al- 
jfUhf  nutans  and  rotaia,  SHiakUa  procumbem,  Luzula  gpiaxta, 
Owjfria  renybrmis.  Armaria  {Mdmioj  c^^  nardijblia  and 
a«otber  new  iq)ecies,  Biebersieinia  odora,  CenuHum  paud^ 
Jhrmn  ?  LgahuM  wnfiora  and  triatis  (n.  sp.),  Samfiraga  cer^ 
fmo,  ^nduhta  (n.  sp.),  terekbnsis  (n.  sp.),  and  hierad^Ma, 
Sudam  tUmgatam  (n.^.),  and  qHodr^dwn,  Tharmop$is  aipinaj 
PakntiOa  gramdiflora  and  nivea,  Fkipaver  maHeanle,  Bamm' 
mktt  impyrakhs,  TkaUotmm  alpimamy  Oymnandra  bioohr 
(a.  ap.),  several  ^NBoies  of  /Wmfam,  DnAa  camosnla 
(«•  ap.),  Jkydropkila  (n.  sp.),  and  ladea;  Parrya  exscapa 
(b.^.),  €cnydttli8  pame^km,  PhaoafngUa,  Tr\fUimm  grandh- 
jbrmn  (n.  sp.),  JtiemiMia  alpma,  Omeraria  {anrantiac^e,  <^), 
and  igrata  (a.  sp.),  meradmn  <!r9eatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds 
9^  LeomtO€lm,  Pjp^eikrum  pulckfwn  {n.  8p,)j  Samssw^ 
Orchis  viridiSj  and  Tarions  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Soim  plants 
also  grow  in  this  district  that  are«found  at  every  elevatkm 
throughout  the  country.  Cl4dAa  paktstris  generally  adiMrns 
the  iMU^  of  litnie  alpine  rivaleis;  :^riloimm  angUsi^tan 
also  Is  finmd  m  spots  above  the  boundary  ^  trees,  quite 
unaltered  in  its  appearance;  Erythronium  Dens  Canis  springs 
vp  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  hig^test  limit  of  trees,  which  I  have  estimated  at  6^560 
IWisiaii  feet,  is  not,  bewever,  always  the  same.  It 
depends  pardy  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the  »pect 
of  llw  declivity  of  die  mountain.  On  t^  sonthern  side  of 
At  mountain,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tidiarysch^  I  found  die 
last  stem  of  A'ltas  Cembm  at  an  devation  of  6,541  feet 
idxyve  the  sea.  When  I  ascended  the  north  side  <^  the 
Plateau  des  Koi^gon,  I  found  the  highest  limit  of  the  same 
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i  at  a  height  0f.6)254  ftet:  and  on  the  Koktrnichen  Snow 
Mountains  (their  east  and  western  sides)  at  5,M2  feet  On 
the  Snowy  Mountains  of  Ulbinski  to  the  Krendi>erge  at  Bid- 
dersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees  now 
cease  at  5,500  Parisian  feet,  whilst  iheir  dry  stans  may  be 
seen  at  a  height  of  €,1§7  feet.  As  to  the  groyping  of  Uie 
diffinent  kinds  tX  tiees,  the  foUowing  remarks  suggested 
themselves  to  my  observation.  Birchj  Firs,  and  Pines  are  in 
the  lower  situations.  The  Birch  {Betnla  alba)  rises  no  higher 
than  4,586  feet  on  the  Ridderschen  Kreuzberge:  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains  it  ascends  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,236  Parisian  feet.  JPJMe«,  whidi  are  seen  on  the 
sandy  soil  of  the  steppes,  and  are  also  common  on  the  granite 
rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than  8,000 
Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Urs,  on  the  contrary,  which  I 
have  not  observed  on  the  steppe  between  Barnaul  and 
Schlangenberg,  diough  very  frequently  while  journeying 
westward  fr6m  Barnaul,  forming  forests  with  Pine^ees,  and 
which  are  very  common  likewise  on  the  mountains,  ascend 
to  an  elevation  of  5,272  Parisian  feet;  although  at  4^000 
feet  they  become  more  rare.  Pinus  siiirica  grows  with  llie 
two  latter  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaine,  but  still  oftcner 
along  with  P.  ^IUm  ;  and  at  a  he%htdr  2,000  to  2,800  feet,  itis 
very  abundant.  From  4^000  feet  upwards,  this  speciesocours  in 
greater  numbers  as  P.  ./IMes  disappears:  and  at  4^000  to  5^000 
feet  it  foims  large  and  close  forests.  I  have  nev«r  observed 
it  beyond  5,272  feet;  its  limit  bemg  the  same  as  tbatof 
the  JFSr.  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  witfi  Larch  trees 
below  an  elevation  of  2,550  feet  Their  h^hest  bomukny  is 
on  the  Ridder  Kreuzberge,  5,500  Parisian  feet;  at  4,000  feet 
they  b^n  to  form  ^Ltensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the 
north  side  of  the  momtains;  as,  for  instance,  theCh^un, 
the  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pitms  Oembra  first  occurs 
at  4,000  feet;  botkisn^vereonamerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of 
country  to  the  comparative  exdurion  of  other  trees.  I-  have 
only  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  TschetschuUcba,  never 
having  se^i  it  myself,  which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater 
elevation  than  any  odmr  tree  here^  even  *6,541  Parisian  feet. 
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When  these  woods  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus 
sibiriciZf  (I  have  not  observed  such  to  the  north  of  Talowkaja- 
Sopka,  at  Riddersk,)  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  plant  to  grow: 
when  they  are  not  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moist,  they 
then  shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation :  AconitOy 
Cimiciftiga  /beHdUiy  Senedo  sarracemcusj  Cacalia  hastcEtOy 
Polemonium  cmrukumj  Orobus  luteusy  Pceonia  kybridoj  Arabis 
penduloy  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a  considerable 
height,  8  or  10  feet,  and  even  more ;  but  where  the  woods 
are  very  thin,  and  the  ground  is  dry,  there  the  covering  of 
plants  is  extremely  scanty.  As  to  the  line  of  snow,  I  can 
scarcely,  from  the  observation  of  a  single  year,  say  any 
thing  with  certainty.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  at 
Riddersk,  I  have  seen  snow  in  the  hollows  at  the  height  of 
5,500  feet  during  the  whole  summer.  I  cannot  assert, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  annually  the  case; 
though,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  I  have  been  informed 
that  it  is  so;  the  quantity  of  undissolved  snow,  however, 
varying  in  different  years.  On  the  Plateau  of  the  Korgon, 
I  observed,  on  the  side  which  inclines  to  the  northward,  at 
6,700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly 
distinguished  die  layers  of  several  years  r  such  a  circumstance 
never  came  under  my  notice  on  the  southern  declivities  of 
any  mountain.  For,  whether  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of 
Bascbalatki,  which,  when  I  saw  it  on  the  26th  of  July,  was 
at  some  distance  from  my  camp,  is  always  covered  with  snow 
during  summer,  I  do  not  know.  The  countrymen  declare 
that  such  is  the  fitct;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
correct  information  on  similar  points  from  thqm.  To  what 
altitude  the  culture  of  com  might  be  successfuUy  prosecuted, 
has  not  been  ascertained  by  actual  trials;  yet  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  on  this  subject,  that  I  have  seen,  between  the 
viUages  Belaja  and  Tokalka,  situated  to  the  south  of  Cholsun, 
corn  growing  at  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
whicb  is  also  the  limit  of  resident  inhabitants,  (in  the  village 
of  Fykalka.)  Some  Kalmucks,  perhaps,  who  rove  in  the 
lofty  Tschuja-steppe,  may  pass  the  winter  at  a  still  greater 
height;  still  their  Jur^en cannot  be  termed  settled  habitations: 
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nor  do  I  know,  indeed,  positively,  where  these  wandering 
tribes  do  spend  that  season,  as  I  have  not  visited  those 
regions  myself.  When  the  geographical  position  of  the 
countries  which  we  explored,  is  carefully  considered,  lying 
from  47°  to  54^  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  bound- 
ary, from  99*=*  to  105%  but  on  the  south  from  91°  SCV  to 
102°  30'  east  longitude,  from  Faro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  be  expected,  than  such  as  have 
a  general  similarity  to  those  of  the  northern  and  midland^arts 
of  Europe :  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  be  the  longitude, 
that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same 
kind  of  vegetation,  becoming  more  and  more  alike  as  they 
proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  Poles.  Bnt  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  different  from  the 
Europaean,  occur  in  a  country  which  is  divided  from  Europe 
by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south 
and  eastern  foot  of  these,  and  which  are  even  traversed  by 
mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  snowy  region.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting 
to  compare  the  Flora  of  these  districts  with  that  of  an 
Europasan  country,  occupying  a  nearly  similar  geographical 
position.  Let  this  be  Germany;  which,  situated  under  the 
same  latitude,  of  nearly  equal  superficial  extent ;  containing, 
likewise,  towards  the  south-east,  the  highest  mass  of  mount- 
ains, and  watered  by  considerable  rivers,  appears  to  be 
eminently  adapted  for  comparison;  although  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  sea  it  presents  a  greater  variety  of  physical  situations. 
Germany  has  also  been  accurately  investigated  in  a  Botanical 
view.  The  same  cannot  be  exactly  said  of  the  countries  we 
have  just  visited ;  but  so  strong  was  the  resemblance  which 
we  found  to  exist  in  the  Flora  of  the  different  mountains, 
varied  only  by  a  change  of  soil ;  so  uniform  were  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  steppes,  that  although  not,  strictly 
speaking,  entirely  investigated,  yet  sufficient  is  known  for 
the  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the  Altaic  mountains,  and 
adjoining  steppes,  we  collected  about  from  1,600  to  1,700 
PhaneroganuB.      Germany,   on  the   other  hand,    contains, 
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according  to  Bluff  and  Fngerluith^  2,880*  species.  So 
that  the  German  Flora  to  that  of  the  Altai,  bears  the 
relation  of  abont  seven  to  finir.  The  annexed  Table  exhibits 
the  proportion  between  the  different  Families  in  the  two 
Floras. 


Name  of  the 


NoBBber  of  known  fl^ecUi. 


13 


Kmiades,., 
Aroide»y.< 

lyphaoesB, 7 •    3 

Cyperoiden, 113 50 

Gruninen, 195 103 

Jnnci, 48 17 

Ssnii6atMMB^««M«««»«  18«««*«*««»    8 

Coroaarin, ••.••.•  56^ 34* 

Jndete, 17 -    7 

Hjdrocharideee, 9 5 

OnlMmB,.^..........  54. IS 

Anst4M0€DUB|y*«« ••«•••      3**«»r»*«»  "^ 

Polygoneee,.....*. 34i..^»^^.  32 

Chenopodeee^ 43 60 

Ammrantheny.. 6.........     2 

Surtakn, 5.. 4 

xDyniNSi^  •••«•*•»•«•»    o«**«««4*«    5 

Urtioe0e^«*«.««..««**»«*«  10*«***«««*    7 

EuphorbiaoeiBy ••  32.^ 16 

PluitagiivMey ID.........    8 

PlomlMigfincR} 3 7 

PrimnlMMB^ 42 17 

LentilNilariBy m*    5».«.*.«..    3 

Penoiuit»y.*«».«....^100 ^,  62 

VerbeDacesS) 1 — 

Labiatse, 126 59 

Asperif((rfi8B, 53 36 

Soiutie, 37 ^    8 


NaaeoftlM         Number  of  known  fl^ecte 
FunUlei.  Oennaoj.  AltaL 

GoBYolTulaoen, ......    8 8 

Polemoniaceg,  • 1  •••••••.•    2 


JasmiBen,... 
Gtotianev^. 
ContortiB,... 

]h106ID}...... 


3.. 
41.. 

2.. 
26.. 


24 

4 

9 

CampanilaMiBy  ••«.••  45«.. 11 

LobeliaMeBji..*.....**.*     1  •.•••.••.  — 

CTiiaroeephalae,. 46.......«.  47 

CentaureKy 16 8 

EapatoriiWy 52 47 

A  ordi06Ky. ...... •.•••«•     I.........  2 

MafflaoB^  ..».......M...iio«....«...  59 

V/10mMP6M}  •.•..•.•••»«»&Ov»...««««*  Ox 

Aggregatn,  ....«••.•««•  18»m«.««..  2 

Valeriaiuey.r..........  19 6 

Cacorbitaoese,  ..••••.•    2.........  — 

Robiaoeny 83 12 

O^iilbliaeen, ........  15 9 

lAtnaatiutB^ •    3...«««*m  — 

HederaoeW)  .•••.....««     1 — 

UmbeUifenB, 114 62 

Saxifirageee....... 28 10 

TerebinthaoMB, 4 — 

BhanneK, 13 2 

jDorpttncMtty. ...•.«••••    «.. •.«....  2 

iviuaoaKy  ......•«•..•..    w.. .......  %9 


Onagrarin, 19.. 

Taiiiari8ome»y 1., 

SaMottrin, 5.. 


8 
5 
3 


*  Vid.  Flora  Gernum.  TaL  1  mod  2.  Naremberf,  1825.— I  bave  taken  tbk 
pabllcation  as  the  ground-work  of  my  oomparieons,  becaoM  it  it  the  latest 
Fldra  of   Germany  which  indudea  all  daaaea  of  the  V^ptable  Kingdom, 
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Nanworthe         Nombtr  of  known  Qpeolei.  Name  of  the         Number  of  known  Spedn. 

VkotniML  Oermany.  AltiL  Funllki.  Oertmmy.  Altai 

Gnicifen^* •••^••156« •••lOS  Ciati^«.,««» •••••••  1(K*««m.«.. — 

Fumarise^ • 10.— •••••    7  loniden, 24 15 

P^yeraceee, 11 4  Fraukeniaceae, — ..•••,...    2 

Ranunculaoese, 96 71  Caryophyllese, IIO ^  78 

Pofygalen, 10 2  Linew, la 6 

LegmiHiHMny 159... I9&  PoHiJmcsb^ S. 1 

€app«ridewy  ••••••— •    5.*«.,..«.  —  ftioOTiliiiiB>>^.a*«>.    7.^.««^.    6 

BalsamineaBy 1 2        Sedese, ...••••^  31....-,^  11 

GeraniaoesB, 19 13        Rosaoeae, 192 74 

Qzalidese, 3 •••  1        Reaumuriacese, — ....,••••  1 

MalTaoen, 15 4        Incertse  8e^ 2 1 

TiHaoeae^  •••.••.^*.«..«  4«.«..**-  -^ 

It  appears,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  feraities  are 
by  no  means  of  the  same  nature  in  both  countries.  In 
Germany,  thirteen  families  occur,  wanting  in  Altai;  viz. — 
the  AriOobchuB^  VerbenacecBj  JasminecBf  LobeKacetBi  Gteurbi^ 
taeeoy  Lorcmthece^  Hederctceay  Terebinthacea^  Acerea,  Oxp^ 
paridea,  TiHaceat  CXath  and  Mprtaeea.  Tbese^  together, 
contain  forty-five  species,  and,  therefore^  form  only  I-64th 
part  of  the  whole  German  Flora.  On  the  contrary,  two 
fiunilies  occur  in  Altai,  the  H^cmkeiriace^B  and  Beemmuriaeeie^ 
which,  together,  include  three  species  wanting  in  Germany. 
Again,  those  families  that  are  common  to  both  'countries,  do 
not  contain  an  equal  proportional  number  of  species  in  both. 
The  CyperacecB  amount  in  Grermany  to  l-23d  of  the  whole 
Flora,  and  in  Altai  to  l-32d.  The'  Grasses  in  Grermany, 
which  are  almost  l-15th,  are  in  Ahoi  l-^16th ;  the  AmentaeefB 
l-28lh  in  Germany,  and  in  Altai  l-30th;  the  PersoMtm  in 
Germany  l-29fth,  in  Altai  1-dOth;  the  L(Mcf^m  Germany 
I-2dd,  in  Altai  l-27lii;  the  Jfn>u2e<p,  Junceee^  Sctrmentaceee^ 
Iridea^  and  OrrAiefevp,  form  altogether  in  Germany,  ]-2Is^ 
imd  in  Altai  only  I-35th  part  of  the  whole  Flora.  Germany, 
on  the  contrary,  contains  only  two  Pofygona  more  than  the 
Altai.  This  family  amounts  there  to  l->85th,  here  to  l-50th ; 
and,  in  respect  to  the  Chenopodk^  the  German  Flora  stands 
so  far  behind,  that  this  fiunily  in  Germany  only  numbers 
l-67th,  but  in  Altai  l-27tfa.  Also  in  HaniaginetBf  Phm- 
baginem,  and  Qmwfhmlif  Germany  is  poorer  than  die  Altai; 
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these  families  forming,  in  the  fatter,  l-64th  of  the  whole 
vegetable  productions,  and  in  Germany,  l-137th ;  the  former, 
again,  falls  far  behind  in  the  number  of  its  PrirmdacedBf 
SolaneaB,  Erice(S  and  Campantilacea;  these,  collectively,  being 
in  Germany  l-19th,  and  in  Altai  only  l-37th.  The  Com- 
posikB,  in  the  mass,  form  in  both  countries  about  l-8th ;  but 
the  separate  families  of  this  Natural  Order  are  very  differently 
distributed.  While  in  Germany,  the  amount  of  CentavrecB^ 
Radiat^ey  and  Cichoraeea  preponderates,  the  Altai  is  richest 
in  EupcUoricBy  PerdiciecBy  and  particularly  CinarocephalxB^  the 
latter  section  indeed  being  more  numerous  than  in  Germany. 
The  Aggregator  FcJerictnecBi  BMbiacece^  Saxifragea  and 
Bhamnec^  compose  in  Germany  l-26th,  in  the  Altai  l-50th. 
The  RutaceoB  and  Tamart^cinetBy  on  the  contrary,  amount  to 
l-123d  in  the  latter,  and  in  Germany  to  only  l-960th.  The 
UmbeUaUB  are,  in  the  latter,  l-25th,  in  the  Altai  l-26th :  the 
Crucifera  of  Germany  l-12th,  of  Altai  l-18th.  In  Malvacec^ 
LineiJBj  PortuIac€4By  and  Sede^  the  German  Flora  excels,  as, 
in  respect  to  the  Ionide4B  and  Grossularuej  it  must  yield  to  the 
Altai.  The  Caryopkyllea  constitute  in  Germany  l-26th,  in 
the  Altai  l-20th;  and,  lastly,  the  Rosacea  of  Germany  are 
1-1 5th,  and  of  the  Altai  1-2 1st:  still  many  of  the  numerous 
Rubiy  now  entering  into  the  German  Flora,  might  probably, 
on  examination,  appear  to  be  natives  of  the  Altai  also. 
.  A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the 
great  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  We  have  seen,  by  the 
above  list,  that  the  Terdnnthac€{Bj  AceruB  and  TUiacece  are 
wanting  to  its  Flora ;  so  are  also  the  genera  Quercus^  Fagus, 
Carpinusj  FraxinuSi  &c.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only 
hard-wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty:  next  to  it  are  the 
AspenSf  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected 
into  little  groves.  Besides  these,  two  other  species  of  Poplar 
occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  low  tracts.  The 
other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are 
scarcely  numerous  enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to 
the  herbaceous  plants,  we  may  easily  note  the  disproportion 
in  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  The  former  are 
very  few,  even  in  the  less  elevated  districts;  and  as  they 
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diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries,  so  they  here 
disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation 
is  often,  during  the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the 
annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive  long,  as  their 
seeds  are  seldom  perfected;  while  the  perennial  plants  suffer 
less,  their  roots  being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up 
fresh  shoots. 

There  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  Flora, 
which  is,  that  in  many  of  the  families  that  are  numerous 
here  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  whilst  all  the 
others  seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual,  or  a  couple  of 
genera;  thus  it  is  among  thePersonat^B,  where  the  genus  Pedi- 
aUaris  composes  almost  l-3d;  and  among  the  AsperifMa^ 
where  Myo9otis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one- 
half.  In  the  CynarocephalcBf  too,  upwards  of  half  the  species 
belong  to  Saussttrea  and  Serratula  ;  among  the  EupatorinedB^  the 
Artemisics  are  2-3ds;  and  in  the  RvtacecBj  3-4ths  are  claimed 
by  the  genus  ZygqphyOum.  But  the  Legtiminosa  present  the 
most  striking  instance  of  this,  for  3-4ths  of  the  species  in  this 
very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  Astragaius^ 
Oxpirqpis  and  Phaca;  whilst  the  many  genera  which  are 
found  in  other  places,  contributing  numerous  individuals  to 
swell  that  tribe,  are  in  Altai  almost  wholly  wanting:  for 
example,  there  are  but  two  species  of  MedicagOy  and  five 
of  Tnjbliunu  We  collected  twenty-three  Ferns,  according 
to  the  Linnaean  system ;  of  which  l-3d  belong  to  Equisetum. 
From  the  abundance  of  other  plants,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  devote  so  much  attention  to  the  CryptogamUB  as  would 
have  enabled  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  those  of 
the  Altai  and  of  Germany;  but  we  ascertained  that,  with 
regard  to  these  plants,  the  difference  is  not  material. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 

or  U»  LATB 

CAPTAIN  DUGALD  CARMICHAEL,  F.  L.  S. 
By  the  Rbv.  Colin  Smiths  Mmitier  qflnverary. 


[Contimted  from  pag€  &9qfth9  prafeitf  Voiume.] 


In  the  year  1807,  Capt  Carmichael  volanteerad  to  acoooH 
pany  a  detachment  which  was  sent  to  Algoa  Bay,  a  remote 
aad  then  <^  little  known  ontpost,**  to  the  south  of  the  Cape; 
in  order  that  he  might  hare  the  c^pportunity  of  comparing 
its  productions  with  those  of  the  latter  station.  It  was  in 
this  district  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  Icthyology;  and 
he  has  left  drawings  and  descriptions  of  many  fishes^  fatmd 
not  only  there^  but  in  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
in  Asia,  whidn  aft^  having  carefully  compared  with  those 
described  by  Shaw,  and  in  other  works  which  treated  on  that 
subject,  he  hesitated  not  to  consider  new*  It  has  not^  how^ 
ever,  been  deemed  advisable  to  load  the  present  memoir  with 
the  details  of  these,  since  many  of  them  are  now  published 
in  the  movB  recent  volumes  of  2iOological  authors.  It  is  but 
josttoe  to  remark,  ihwt  these  descriptions  are  drawn  up  with 
great  care;  and  his  anxiety  to  illustrate  this  obscure  brandi 
of  Natural  History,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  panage 
from  one  of  the  piiges  in  his  journal. 

^  The  bays  <^  Southern  Africa  are  well  stocked  mUh  fish, 
many  of  which  are  of  large  size  and  exoeUent  quality.  Cap^ 
town  is  abundantly  supplied  frem  Table  Bay,  by  bocUs  whidi 
go  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  return  before  the  hour  of 
dinner.  To  pass  some  part  of  my  idle  time,  I  took  sketches 
in  pencil  of  all  the  species  that  are  caught  in  that  bay,  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  They  appear  to  be  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  Naturalists,  so  far  at  least  as  I  could  judge 
from  looking  over  Shaw's  Icthyology,  in  which  there  are  only 
three  species  of  them  described.    I  traced  the  outlines  with 
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a  Camera  Lucida,  and  they  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
correct  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  might  wish  to  know 
more  of  them  than  a  6gure  could  convey,  I  drew  up  concise 
descriptions,  and  attached  to  each  a  specific  name,  to  which 
I  added  the  local  appellation,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  it/' 

But  we  must  accompany  our  Naturalist  to  Algoa  Bay,  re- 
specting which  place,  and  its  people  and  production^  we 
shall  make  copious  extracts  from  his  Journal. 

ALGOA  BAY. 

ff  On  the  14th  April,  1807, 1  embarked  in  the  John,  transport^ 
for  Algoa  Bay*  A  detachment,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
men  of  the  78d  and  03d  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lawrence,  was  ordered  to  relieve  an  equal  force  of 
the  83d  regiment,  stationed  at  that  outpost,  A  desire  to 
visit  a  spot  so  remote  and  so  little  known,  induced  me  to 
become  a  volunteer  on  this  occasion  {  and  as  none  of  those 
who  possessed  a  prior  claim  bad  a  taste  for  Ravelling,  no 
olgection  was  made.  On  weighing  anchor,  the  morning  of 
the  I5tb,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  partial 
action  of  the  south-east  wind,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
Table  Bay.  While  the  John  lay  like  a  log  on  the  calm 
unruffled  surface  of  the  water,  another  ship,  which  had  stood 
out  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  having  caught  the  gale,  shot 
across  our  bow  at  the  rate  of  eij^t  knots  an  hour.  It  soon, 
however,  reached  us  also,  and  carried  us  speedily  oyt  of  the 
Bay. 

^^  Our  progress  to  the  eastward  was  retarded  by  baffling 
winds  until  the  24th,  when  a  small  breeze  from  the  north- 
east sprung  iip,  and,  passing  rapidly  into  a  furious  gale, 
obliged  us  to  lie  to  £br  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
died  away  at  length  in  repeated  showers  of  rain.  After  a 
variety  of  delays,  occasioned  chiefly  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  we  arrived  at  our  destination  on  the  3d  May,  and 
landed  the  detachment  on  the  3d. 

*^  Algoa  Bay  lies  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Table 
Bay,  the  line  of  coast  running  from  the  latter  with  little 
variation  due  east     It  is  an  immense  excavation  of  the 
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Continent  at  its  south-east  angle,  where  it  b^ns  to  take  a 
northerly  direction.  It  of  course  lies  entirely  open  to  the 
winds  that  set  in  from  the  south-east;  though,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  that  these  winds  are  neither  so  frequent 
nor  so  violent  as  they  are  in  Table  Bay :  on  the  contrary, 
the  westerly  winds  prevail  there  throughout  the  year. 

**  The  Bay  is  surrounded  by  a  ridge  of  low  sand-hills,  or 
rather  banks,  clothed  with  a  great  variety  of  prickly  shrubs; 
and  the  country  behind  spreads  out  in  a  level  plain,  ter- 
minating, at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  in  loRj 
mountains.  From  these  mountains,  a  range  of  forest  stretches 
as  far  as  Plettenberg's  Bay,  distant  nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  A  great  variety  of  valuable  timber  grows  along  this 
tract  of  coast,  from  which  the  indolence  or  apathy  of  the 
Dutch  Government  prevented  the  colonists  from  deriving 
any  considerable  benefit  The  only  species  of  timber  that 
has  been  introduced  into  common  use  is  the  Geel  Kouty  Taxus 
(Podocarptis)  ekmgatOj  which  is  employed  in  house-building. 
For  furniture,  they  occasionally  use  Stink  Hout  (Laurus  teter- 
ritna  ?)j  though  the  execrable  odour  it  diffuses  for  some  time 
after  it  has  been  worked,  forms  a  well-grounded  objection 
to  its  general  adoption.  It  possesses  the  colour,  hardness, 
and  durability  of  the  heart  of  oak. 

"Many  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the  Colony  would  pro- 
bably be  found  endowed  with  valuable  properties,  if  requisite 
means  were  employed  to  investigate  them ;  but  no  steps  to 
this  effect  have  hitherto  been  taken.  The  gross  ignorance 
of  the  peasantry  utterly  disqualifies  them  for  researches  of 
this  nature;  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Dutch 
Government  to  repress  all  attempts  at  discovery;  nor  has 
the  British,  which  succeeded,  shown  itself  more  friendly  to 
the  scheme.  Yet  it  is  surely  the  policy  of  every  government 
that  obtains  possession  of  an  unexplored  territory,  to  embrace 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  investigating  its  natural  productions. 
The  expense  attending  such  an  undertaking  can  never  form 
a  serious  obstacle.  Numbers  will  be  found  in  every  com- 
munity who  would  take  it  in  hand  without  any  emolument, 
but  as  an  object  of  honourable  distinction. 
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"  In  the  forest  near  AlgDa  Bay,  I  remarked  three  species 
of  Cissus.  The  largest  sort  climbs  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees,  adorning  them  with  garlands  of  the  most  vivid 
green.  The  leaf  in  its  outline  resembles  that  of  the  Ivy.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  our  red  cherrt/t  pulpy,  grateful  to  the  taste, 
and  leavuig  the  slightest  impression  of  acrimony  on  the  palate. 
Its  colour  is  a  deep  purple.  The  fruit  of  the  second  species 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  the  size  of  a  common  grape,  rough  to 
the  taste,  and  intolerably  acrid.  The  leaf  is  fleshy,  wrinkled, 
and  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  fruit  of  the  third  is  about 
as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  sweetish  taste. 

"  Visiting  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  at  his  Hottentot  village  of 
Besseldor^  he  showed  me  a  shrub  growing  plentifully  in 
the  district,  the  properties  of  which  seem  to  entitle  it  to  more 
careful  notice.  I  did  not  see  it  in  flower,  therefore  cannot 
describe  its  botanical  characters.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  in  a  close  bushy  form.  The  leaves  are 
about  two  inches  in  length,  lance-shaped,  and  serrated.  The 
fruit,  equalling  that  of  a  small  grape,  is  covered  with  a  rough 
coriaceous  capsule,  which  opens  vertically  into  two  sections, 
exposing  to  view  a  pulpy  rose-coloured  arillus.  Within  this 
envelope,  which  is  of  a  delicate  acid  taste,  is  a  kernel  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  covered  with  a  thin  shell,  and  rivalling,  in 
taste  and  flavour,  the  finest  filbert.  By  bruising  these  ker- 
nels, and  boiling  them  in  water,  the  boors  procure  a  large 
quantity  ,of  oil,  which  they  apply  to  various  economical  pur- 
poses, and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that,  if  the  fruit  were 
subjected  in  a  skilful  manner  to  the  press,  it  would  yield 
an  oil  equal  in  flavour  to  the  finest  extracted  from  the  olive. 
Quere — Is  this  shrub  a  Dimocarpus  f 

"  The  Speckboom  {Portuldcaria  Afra)  is  common  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  Colony,  but. does  not  grow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cape.  It  is  an  ornamental  shrub.  The  leaves  are 
small,  cuneiform,  fleshy,  and  of  an  agreeably  acid  taste.  The 
wood  is  as  sofl  as  a  cabbage-stock,  and  separates  into  'thin 
layers,  which  exhibit  a  delicate  net-work,  resembling  that  of 
the  Paper  Mulberry.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  indeed, 
are  the  ornamental  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
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SO  varied,  or  so  profusely  scattered,  as  over  the  arid  sands  of 
South  Africa.  Amidst  all  the  beauties  of  that  kingdom,  the 
Cape  Heaths  stand  confessedly  unrivalled^  Nature  has  not 
restricted  these  elegant  shrubs  to  one  particular  soil  or  &itua-^ 
don.  You  meet  with  them  in  the  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers;  in  the  richest  soil,  and  on  the  bare  mural  clifis;  on  the 
acclivities  of  die  hill^  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains^ 
The  form  of  their  flowers  is  as  varied  as  their  colours.  Some 
are  shaped  like  a  cup^  some  are  globular,  some  exhibit  tlie 
figure  of  a  cone,  others  that  of  a  cylinder  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  or  swelled  out  like  a  trumpet;  some  are  smoOdi  and 
glossy ;  others  covered  with  down,  or  widi  mudlage.  The 
predominant  colour  is  red ;  bat  you  meet  with  them  whiter 
green,  and  purple ;  of  every  colour,  in  short,  but  bloe ;  a  fbet 
which  deserves  notice,  when  we  consider  the  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  the  genus;  there  being  already  upwards  of  three 
hundred  species  recorded. 

<^  Next  to  the  Heaths  m  variety  and  beauty,  stand  the 
Proteas.  In  the  stem,  the  leaver  the  flower,  and  the  fruit  of 
these  plants,  there  Appear^  such  diversity,  as  if  Nature  had 
created  them  with  a  view  io  setting  botanical  arrangement 
at  defiance;  and  the  name  imposed  on  the  genus  would  seem 
to  indicate  diat  she  has  been  in  some  degree  successfiil.  The 
Pratea  argentea  grows  to  the  height  of  a  middling^sized  tree; 
while  the  Pratea  repens  f  at  the  other  extreme,  creeps  along 
the  sand,  and  bears  at  the  point  of  its  slender  stem,  a  lAowef, 
which,  from  its  size  and  colour,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
orange.  The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  upWM'ds  of 
sixty  species,  which  display  an  astonishing  diversity  in  form 
and  habit.  Some  have  small  flowers  which  attract  the  ^Ktten^tSon 
of  no  one  except  the  fiotanist;  others  at  the  elevation  of  a 
few  inches,  bear  a  blossom  that  exceeds  in  size  the  crown  of  a 
hat,  and  exdtes  the  admiration  of  the  most  careless  o1)server. 
In  the  flowers  of  some  species,  particularly  the  Proiea  maBr- 
ferfij  a  vast  quantity  of  honey  is  secreted,  which  attracts 
swarms  of  bees,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  whose  variegated 
colours  and  active  movements  heighten  the  interest;  of  the 
scene;  nor  is  this  interest  at  all  diminished  when  the  Certkia 
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ehatybeOf  or  Cc^  Hwnming^Birdf  joias  the  animated  groapt, 
and,  perching  <m  the  Umler  of  the  chalice,  darts  its  tubular 
tongue  into  the  bottom  of  Ae  flower,  or  snaps  at  the  insects 
as  they  buzz  around. 

^<  Hie  Colony  owes  some  gratitude  to  the  person  who  intro- 
d«iced  the  Pine  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Protea  argeniea. 
The  contrast  is  not  stronger  between  a  black  man  and  a 
white,  than  between  these  trees ;  yet,  like  them,  they  possess 
several  striking  points  of  resemblance.  The  seeds  in  both, 
for  instance^  are  contained  in  cones;  when  once  cut  down, 
neither  of  them  revives  in  shoots  from  die  trunk ;  the  annual 
branches  in  both  spring  out  in  a  circle  round  the  stem;  and 
in  both,  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  minpte  twigs,  are  covered 
with  leaves.  But  the  leaves  of  the  Pine  are  mere  lines  with- 
out breadth,  smooth,  rigid,  and  of  a  dark  green  coloilr; 
whereas,  those  cS  the  ProUa  are  lance^baped,  soft,  and 
clothed  with  a  white  shag,  more  delicate  than  silk,  whicb» 
blendii^  its  cdoar  with  the  white  parenckyma  of  the  ieai^ 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  sky-Uae  satin.  The  effect  of  a 
strong  wind  on  the  mingled  foliage  of  these  trees  is  peculiarly 
pleasing. 

^^  The  Proiea  wrgmtea  is  dicecious.  The  fertile  flowers  are 
separated  by  the  scale  of  the  cone.  The  corolla  is  4-petalous, 
tubular  at  the  base,  ooherent  «t  the  throat,  and  the  border, 
covered  eKtemally  with  long  white  hairs,  spreads  over  the 
edge  of  the  scale.  After  the  germ  has  been  fecundated,  the 
scales  begin  to  grow,  and  at  length  overtop  die  petals, 
gathering  them  in  a  banch  entirely  concealed  from  view. 
When  die  fruit  is  become  ripe,  the  sun  b^ins  to  act  on 
iStkt  scales ;  di^  curl  out  at  die  top,  and  contract  at  the  base, 
gradually  squeezing  out  the  nut,  until  it  ari^iyes  at  the  top  of 
die  aperture,— an  operation  facilitated  by  the  claws  of  the 
petals,  which  had  expanded  during  the  process  of  maturition 
into  a  thin  pellicle,  covering  the  nut,  and  enabling  at  to  slide 
sAioothly  tbrou^  the  narrow  interstices  of  the  scales.  While 
the  nut  is  in  the  act  of  jemerging,  the  border  of  the  corolla 
again  spreads  out,  and  the  down  stands  erect^  giving  it  a 
feathery  appearance,  resembling  the  seed-down  of  a  syngen- 
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esious  plant  In  this  state  it  remains  ready  to  be  wafted  bj 
the  first  gale  that  blows ;  but^  to  insure  the  ultimate  object  of 
Nature,  the  transportation  of  the  seed,  the  long  capillary  style 
and  its  round  stigma  remain  attached  to  it,  and  the  latter 
being  too  large  to  slip  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the 
corolla,  the  seed  is  thus  suspended  by  the  style,  and  descends 
to  the  ground  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  an  aeronaut  in  his 
parachute. 

^^  Amongst  a  great  variety  of  plants  almost  peculiar  to 
South  Africa,  the  Mesembryanihemumj  or  Fig-Marigold, 
deserves  particular  notice.  The  principal  species  of  this 
plant,  of  .which  upwards  of  one  hundred  *  are  enumerated, 
seem  admirably  adapted  for  fixing  the  loose,  shifting  sand, 
with  which  a  great  port  of  this  country  is  covered.  Spreading 
over  the  ground  from  a  central  point,  a  single  plant  shades  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  and  affords  a  singular  relief  to  the 
eye  oppressed  by  the  powerful  reflection  of  light  In  its 
thick  fleshy  leaves,  it  possesses  a  magazine  of  juices,  which 
enables  it  to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of 
moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  shielter  to  the  nascent 
shoots  of  other  plants  which  spring  up  in  its  bosom.  The 
mucilaginous  capsules  of  the  Mesembrycmtfiemum  edule,  or 
Hottentot  Fig,  are  the  chief  material  of  an  agreeable  preserve. 

<^  The  sprouts  of  the  Anthericum  hiqndum  are  eaten  as  a 
substitute  for  Asparagus.  They  are  by  no  means  unpalatable^ 
though  a  certain  clamminess  they  possess,  which  induces  the 
same  sensation  as  if  a  person  was  pulling  hairs  from  between 
his  lips,  renders  them  at  first  unpleasant  The  root  of  a 
species  of  Liane,  which  grows  to  upwards  of  a  stone  weight, 
is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and  goesliy  the  nam^  of  the  Hoi- 
tenM  Melon.  It  b  firmer  in  substance  than  a  turnep,  and 
resembles  it  in  taste,  but  without  its  acrimony.  Might  not 
this  root,  if  carefully  cultivated,  prove  a  good  substitute  for 
the  Manioc,  with  which  the  black  population  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  is  chiefly  fed?     Even  in  its 


•  Three  himdred  and  sixteen  in  De  CandoUe't  **  Prodromoe  Syelematis  V^c^ 
tabUlam."    Ed. 
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wild  state,  it  grows  to  a  larger  size,  is  nearly  as  farinaceous, 
and  destitute  of  the  deleterious  quality  inherent  in  the  latter. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  besides  this  plant,  a  great  variety 
of  others,  native  of  the  Cape,  trees  as  well  as  herbs,  yield  a 
milky  sap^oid  of  all  taste;  several  species  even  of  Euphorbia 
are  of  this  description ;  whereas,  in  cold  climates,  lactescent 
plants  are  invariably  bitter  or  acrimonious. 

*<  The  stem  of  the  Zamia  cycaAefoliOj  when  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  resembles  a  large  Pine-apple.  It  is  called  the  Hottentot 
BreadrfrteiL  These  people  bury  it  for  some  months  in  the 
ground,  then  pound  it,  and  extract  a  quantity  of  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  nature  of  Sago.  With  infinite  labour  they  dig 
the  root  of  a  species  of  Antholyza^  which  lodges  at  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  hardest  gravelly  soil.  To  accomplish 
this,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  iron  crowbar, 
and  the  produce  of  half  an  hour's  toil,  which  they  call  Unf^ 
does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  chestnut  Various  other  bulbs, 
<^  the  classes  Triandria  and  Hexandria,  are  esculent;  but 
the  long  period  of  time  requisite  for  their  full  developement, 
will  for  ever  prevent  their  cultivation  as  articles  of  food. — 
The  flowering  spikes  of  the  Aponogeton  distachyony  known  by 
the  name  of  Water  Unffie,  are  in  high  repute  as  a  pickle. — 
The  Arctopus  echinatus  *  has  recently  acquired  a  consider- 
.able  share  of  reputation  as  ^u  antisyphilitic.  The  discovery 
of  its  vittues  is  due  to  the  Malays,  who  have  been  for  a  long 
time. in  the  practice  of  using  it.  It  has  been  tried  by  several 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  garrison  at  the  Cape,  and 
their  report  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  The  root  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  parsnep,  and  is  the  only  part 
used.  It  is  boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  administered 
to  the  extent  of  a  quart  daily.  It  operates  without  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  constitution. — The  Candleberry  Myrtle 
(Myrica  quercifblia)  grows  along  the  coast,  on  dry  sandy 
plains  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  where  hardly  any  other  plant 


«  *  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  disooyer  a  second  speoies  of  this  plant,  of  %irhich 
only  one  had  preTiooaly  been  known.  I  gaye  it,  with  the  rest  of  my  collection, 
to  my  friendi  Mr.  R.  Brown." 
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will  y^etote.  llie  wax  is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  crmt 
investing  the  berries,  and  is  extracted  by  boiling  diem  in 
water,  straining  the  decoction,  and  suffisring  it  to  cool.  It  is 
of  a  greenish  colour,  and  possesses  the  hardness,  without  the 
tenadty  of  bees'  wax.  When  made  into  candles,  it-  gives  a 
very  fine  light. 

<<  The  vegetable  productions  of  die  country  surrounding 
Algoa  Bay,  are  in  many  respects  diffi^rent  from  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Capetown.  The  Heaths  and  Proieas  almost 
disi^pear,  and  in  their  room  we  have  numerous  species  of 
Aloe  and  Euphorbia.  These,  for  the  most  part,  garnish  the 
rocks  and  precipices;  the  Moe  perfiJiata  ahHie  occupies  the 
plains,  and,  with  its  superb  scarlet  spikes,  resembles,  at  a 
distance,  ricirmishing  parties  oi  British  soldiers.  A  singular 
apecies  of  Evj^ftia  {E.  Capvi  MediutB?)  grows  also  in  the 
plains  among  the  grass,  where  it  af^>ear8  as  a  round  ball, 
without  stem  or  leaves,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in 
dutpe  to  the  common  Eckmius.  In  dry  weather  the  cattle 
eat  it  for  the  sake  of  its  juice. 

^  To  give  an  idea  of  die  immense  shoals  of  fish  that  prowl 
about  the  sbores,  I  may  BMntion  die  baiimrons  mediod  by 
^rfiich  the  £fanbr  {Mt^  cren&dbis)^  and  odier  small  fish, 
are  soinetimes  taken  off  the  Jett^  The  spevtsmaBi^ni^oys  a 
piece  of  Spanish  reed^  to  which  he  attaches  a  few  fiiCboms  of 
hand-line,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the  line  three  or  four 
books  in  the  form  of  a  grapnel :  he  drops  this  to  die  bottom, 
and  on  pnllii^  smattly,  brings  up  two  or  three  fish  at  a  tkne. 
But  die  barbarity  of  this  mode  of  fishing  is  saipassed,  if 
possible,  by  the  indelieacy  of  another,  to  whidi  I  was  often 
an  eyo-wkness  when  on  guard  at  Rogfge  Bay.  This  litde 
iidot  is  a  sort  of  harbour  in  miniatuve,  where  die  fishing 
bottts  aire  kid  wp  duiing  the  night  As  it  is  die  wem-est 
and  most  convenient  spdt,  all  the  oficrings  te  Glaadna 
are  carried  thither  fay  slaves  at  <he  dawn,  md  deposited 
within  high -water  mark.  The  fishermen  watch  the  return 
of  the  tide;  and  when  the  deposit  is  washed  away  and 
diffused  over  the  hiay,  haul  their  nets,  and  seldom  fail  to 
take  a  copious  draught  of  Harders.    It  is  psobable  that  die 
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food  which  allores  this  fish  to  Rogge  Bay,  dso  improves 
its  flavour;  for  I  oould  observe,  that  they  were  always 
greedily  bought  up  the  instant  that  they  were  hauled  ashore. 
The  Harder  is  usually  salted,  and  m  that  state,  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  die  Beirrmg, 

*<  No  part  of  the  coast  affords  greater  abundance  or  more 
variety  offish  than  Algoa  Bay.  But  what  struck  me  as  most 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  vast  variety  of  species  associated  in 
the  same  shoal.  Whenever  the  weather  permitted,  we  had 
only  to  push  off  to  a  short  distance  firom  shore,  and  rarely 
felled  to  load  our  boat  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The 
common  and  the  red  SieinbrasaeHy  the  Boskopj  the  HottenM 
fish^  the  Boman  Jishj  the  Gabon  fish^  the  Qedbekj  and 
Cabittauy  were  invariably  found  together.  Tie  fevoorite 
bait  for  all  was  die  flesh  of  die  shark,  and  as  there  were 
always  three  or  four  species  of  these  animals  prowling  among 
die  shoal,  we  never  found  ourselves  at  a  loss. 

^  Hie  character  of  die  Shark  for  voracity  is  of  long  stand* 
in^  and  so  fira4y  believed  as  to  have  become  proverbial;  it 
is,  nevartheles^  a  doubt  ^ith  me  whether  it  be  a  merited  one. 
We  are  so  much  more  acutely  sensMve  to  whatever  touches 
ourselves,  diat  when  our  personal  feelings  come  into  play, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  all  general  considerations.  We  hav« 
attached  dve  epithet  ravenous  to  the  shark,  Bot  because  Us 
appetite  is  with  more  diffi<»iHy  satisfied,  but  because,  to  satisfy 
ft,  be  attacks  nan  as  well  as  ot&er  animals.  When  we  see  t^ 
Mtdctn^  and  Bonito  pursue  the  flying-fish,  and  ^vamr  them 
in  myriads,  botii  in  the  sir  and  in  the  water,  we  regard  die 
scene  with  great  coolness,  and  tiAk  of  the  matter  merdly  as 
a  curious  feot  in  Natural  History.  But  when  we  behold  a 
shark  sei^ng  a  messmate  who  has  chanced  t6  feu  ovei^ 
board,  and  biling  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  at  perhaps  swaUowii^ 
bim  up  at  cmce,  Ae  case  becomes  very  ^fiifoitent  We  feel  thsflt 
our  own  torn  may  come  next,  and  tmder  dwt  faornUe 
impression,  lavish  all  the  worst  terms  in  the  language  on 
die  animal  that  shows  so  little  respect  for  the  lord  of  the 
creation.  On  the  same  principle,  the  CrocodUe  bears  a 
character  as  bad;    and  the  Boyal  Tiger,  equally  uncere- 
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monious  in  gratifying  his  appetite,  is  designated  by  the  same 
terms;  while  the  Lion^  merely  from  some  poetical  and 
fictitious  notion,  that  has  been  long  current,  of  standing  in 
awe  of  mankind,  is  invested  with  a  character  for  nobleness 
and  generosity  to  which  he  has  no  title  whatever. 

^*  The  shark  is  perhaps  more  undistinguishing  in  his 
appetite  than  any  other  fish,  and  is  sometimes  observed  to 
swallow  matters  from  which  he  can  derive  no  nutriment;  but 
this  goes  merely  to  prove,  that  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  his  appetites,  he  has  not  always  the  power  of  gratifying 
them ;  for  no  person  can  be  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the 
shark  swallows  lumps  of  rusty  iron  by  way  of  a  relish.  The 
fact  is,  that  his  form  is  so  awkward,  and  his  motion  so 
sluggish,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of  fish  but  can 
easily  evade  his  attacks.  He  is  thus  condemned  to  many 
long  fasts,  which  urge  him  to  snatch  at  every  thing  animate 
and  inanimate  that  comes  in  his  way.  A  large  shark  one 
day  knocked  the  rudder  of  our  boat  ofi"  its  hinges,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  tail,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to  bite  it  as  it 
floated  along.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  so  much 
as  a  proof  of  the  animal's  voracity,  as  of  his  want  of  the 
&culty  of  discrimination.  From  all  I  could  observe,  every 
other  species  offish  seemed  equally  ravenous  with  the  shark; 
and  as  they  were  much  more  active  in  their  movements, 
could  glut  themselves  with  less  trouble.  The  whole  appeared 
a  scene  of  unceasing  carnage, — the  small  &lling  a  prey  to  the 
large,  and  the  weak  to  the  vigorous.  It  was  nothing  uncom- 
mon with  us,  after  hooking  a  small  fish,  to  pull  up  also  a 
large  one,  that  had  swallowed  it,  hook  and  all,  on  its  way. 
Nature  employs  various  means  to  qualify  this  universal  rage 
for  destruction.  The  projecting  snout  of  the  shark,  often 
gives  the  alarm  to  its  prey,  and  pushes  it  out  of  its  reach ; 
the  teeth  of  the  Boskop^  and  of  several  others  of  the  larger 
Spari,  are  mere  hemispherical  stumps,  ill  adapted  for  taking 
a  firm  hold;  but  the  greatest  protectors  are  the  scales,  by 
means  of  which  the  prey,  if  too  large  to  be  gorged  at  once, 
disengages  itself  from  its  enemy  by  a  jerk,  leaving  many  of 
them  sticking  in  its  teeth. 
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*^  There  is  no  animal  whose  Natural  History  is  so  much 
mixed  up  with  error  and  fable  as  that  of  the  shark.  In 
Darwin's  '  Temple  of  Nature,'  we  find  the  following  note, 
every  one  assertion  in  which  is  erroneous : — *  The  shark  has 
three  rows  of  teeth  within  each  other,  which  he  can  bend 
downwards  to  admit  prey,  and  raise  to  prevent  its  return. 
His  snout  hangs  over  his  mouth  so  far  that  he  is  necessitated 
to  swim  upon  his  back  when  he  takes  those  that  swim  over 
him ;  and  hence  seems  peculiarly  formed  to  catch  those  that 
swim  under  him.' 

^^  In  the  first  place,  the  shark  is  not  limited  to  three  rows 
of  teeth.  In  numerous  specimens  which  I  examined,  there 
were  eight  or  nine  rows  in  progressive  stages  of  growth ;  the 
outer  row  of  course  full  grown,  erect,  or  slightly  inclining 
inwards ;  the  next  row  inclining  a  little  more ;  and  so  on  to 
the  inmost,  which  were  mere  embryos,  buried  in  the  liga- 
mentous covering  of  the  jaw-bone.  Such  a  reserve  seema 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  animal.  His  appetite, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  so  undiscerning  that  he  often 
bites  at  substances  that  prove  too  hard  to  be  cut,  or  too  tough 
to  be  lacerated ;  and  his  teeth  are  thus  liable  to  be  broken  or 
torn  up  by  the  roots.  When  this  happens,  the  teeth  of  the 
second  row  gradually  rise  up  and  take  their  place.  In  several 
of  the  specimens  above  alluded  to,  I  remarked  two  or  three 
teeth,  in  their  progress  to  fill  up  a  gap  thus  made^  standing 
midway  between  the  first  and  the  second  rows.  But  this 
disposition  of  teeth  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  shark. 
In  the  Sparij  among  many  others,  the  jaws  are  literally  paved 
and  hackled  with  teeth,  crowded  together  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, and  it  is  rarely  that  you  find  the  front  teeth  complete. 

*^  In  the  second  place,  the  shark  has  not  the  power  to  bend 
down,  or  to  raise  his  teeth  at  pleasure.  Though  not  ab^ 
solutely  lodged  in  sockets,  they  are  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be 
incapable  of  the  sudden  and  effective  motion  implied  in  the 
note.  If  the  prey  was  to  be  retained  in  his  mouth,  and  there 
digested,  such  a  construction  would  perhaps  be  necessary; 
but  as  it  passes  on  without  impediment  into  his  stomach,  no 
peculiar  contrivance  of  teeth  seems  to  be  called  for. 
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<<  In  the  third  place,  the  shark  needa  not  necessarily  torn, 
on  his  back  to  catch  bis  prey,  whatever  may  be  its  positi<Mi. 
His  eyes  are  so  placed  that  he  cannot  distinctly  see  an  object 
over,  under,  or  directly  before  him ;  he  must,  therefor^  push 
alongside,  so  as  to  bear  one  eye  upon  it;  and  to  bring  his 
mouth  in  contact  with  it^  must  turn  upon  his  side.  This 
movement,  when  overdone,  which  it  often  is,  throws  him,  of 
course^  on  his  back,  and  has  givQU  lise  to  the  notion  that 
such  a  posture  is  indispensable. 

<<  The  value  of  the  profusion  of  fine  fish  that  frequent 
Algoa  Bay  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  vicinity  of  an  extensive 
salt-pond,  from  which  the  whole  district  draws  its  supply  oi 
that  useful  article.  Tlie  pond  is  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Swartzkop  River,  about  eight  miles  from  the  canton*- 
ment,  and  five  from  the  shore,  above  which  it  is  con^derably 
elevated.  It  is  between  two  and  three  miles  iacircumferenoe^ 
pnd,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any  outlet.  I  visited 
this  reservw,  with  a  party  from  the  garrison,  in  the  month 
of  January,  wh&i  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  dried  it  up  except 
vx  the  centre,  which  always  retains  more  or  less  water.  We 
broke  through  the  saline  deposit^  at  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  border,  and  found  it  eighteen  inches  deep.  The 
annual  accretions  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  easily  di^ 
tinguishable  by  the  interposition  of  thin  layers  of  mud.  In 
summer,  vfbm  the  water  is  nearly  evaporated,  the  loose 
particles  of  salt  are  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  collected 
in  small  wreaths,  as  pure  and  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
The  industrious  hcmsewives  of  Urtenhage  and  Graaf  Beynett 
set  a  high  value  on  this  drifled  'salt,  and  charge  their  hus- 
bands to  bring  home  as  much  c^  it  as  they  can  collect,  when 
they  go  to  the  pond  for  salt,  or  pass  near  it  on  their  return 
fircmi  Capetown. 

« When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  regarding  this 
object,  we  pr<q)osed  to  lengthen  our  ride  for  six  miles  farther, 
to  a  mineral  spring  cdebrated  throughout  the  district  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  The  water  we  found  to  be  a  strong  chaly- 
beate, and  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood.  It  deposits  its 
iron  on  the  sides  of  the  channel,  in  the  form  of  a  ydlow 
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aedimenCy  which  is  collected  by  the  boors  and  employed  to 
paint  their  waggons. 

<<  As  it  was  too  late  to  return  to  the  cantonment,  we 
agreed  to  throw  ourselves  for  the  night  on  the  hospitality  of 
a  boor,  who  lived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ^ring.  When 
we  expresaed  our  intention  to  Van  Royen,  he  signified  his 
satis&ction,  in  the  homely  but  hearty  hmguage  of  welcome^ 
in  which  few  of  the  boors  are  deficient.  He  sent  instantly  to 
the  Kraal,  to  fetch  a  lamb,  which  was  slaughtered  before  our 
eyes :  the  operator,  a  fimiale^  one  of  his  Hottentot  domestics. 
After  we  had  sate  fi>r  some  time  conversing^  a  servant  came 
round  with  a  bucket  of  water  to  wash  our  feet:  on  our 
declining  her  services,  she  went  to  our  host,  his  wife^  and 
children,  and  washed  their  feet  in  succession.  Thb  circum- 
stance^ together  with  the  killing  of  the  lamb,  brought  to  my 
reodlectioD  the  history  of  Abraham  entertaining  the  three 
angels.  The  African  boors  are  as  strictiy  in  the  pastoral 
state  <^  society  as  the  patriarchs  were  of  old. 

^  The  supper-table  was  set  out  in  much  neater  style  than 
is  usual  among  the  boors.  Each  of  us  had  a  plate,  a  knife 
and  fork,  a  spoon,  and  a  clean  white  nqpkin  placed  before  us. 
The  lamb,  stewed  to  rags,  occupied  the  middle,  and  a  dish 
of  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  tureen,  full  of  milk,  and  a  salad, 
garnished  the  comers. 

^  We  had  provided  oucsdves  with  some  brandy,  which 
we  contrived  to  manufiwture  into  punch  after  supper.  The 
old  Vrow  seemed  to  rdish  this  mixture  amazingly.  After 
swallowing  a  few  f^asses  she  got  merry,  and  her  tongue  never 
rested.  Bat  Van  Boyoi  hima^  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  tooch  it;  and,  if  what  he  told  us  be  true,  he  is  a  rara  avU 
aoaoQg  the  boors  of  the  Cape.  He  declared  solemnly  that 
he  never  in  his  life  tasted  either  wine,  brandy,  tea,  or  coffee; 
nor  did  he  recollect  ever  having  used  tobacco  in  any  shape; 
to  all  which  luxuries  the  boors  in  g^ieral  are  passionately 
addicted.  They  sddom  use  sugar  to  their  tea  or  cofiee. 
The  former  they  call  tea-water ;  and  no  beverage  was  ever 
aiore  aptly  denominated.  The  quanti^  originally  infused 
wonld  soaroely  make  one  cupful  of  i»dinary  strength;  and  on 
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this  pittance  they  keep  pouring  hot  water,  until  the  leaver 
are  almost  literally  dissolved,  and  the  fluid  comes  out  in  its 
native  purity. 

^*  The  farms  around  Algoa  Bay  consist,  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  Colony,  of  portions  of  land  three  miles  square,  on  which 
an  annual  and  fixed  rent  of  twenty  Rix-dollars  is  imposed. 
A  trifling  tax  is  also  levied  on  every  head  of  black  cattle  in 
possession  of  the  occupant,  and  on  every  hundred  sheep.  The 
surplus  of  the  live-stock  is  purchased  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  by  dealers  fi*om  Swellendam  and  the  districts  near 
the  Cape,  where  they  are  pastured  for  some  time,  and 
fieittened  for  the  supply  of  the  market 

«  Bvery  farmer  goes  once  or  twice  a  year  to  Ciq>etown,  to 
exchange  his  salted  butter  for  such  article  as  his  househdd 
may  require,  particularly  clothing  and  iron.  This  .journey 
is  a  formidable  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  distance,  in 
some  cases  six  hundred  miles,  as  well  as  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  and  the  danger  of  fording  the  rivers.  They  always 
travel  with  their  waggons,  which  are  exceedingly  stronj^ 
heavy,  and  well  adapted  for  bearing,  without  injury,  the  con- 
stant jolting  and  twisting  they  are  liable  to  in  passing  over 
the  broken  ground.  They  are  built  long  and  narrow:  a 
construction  that  exposes  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
risk  of  being  overturned  in  going  over  the  rocks  and  channels 
with  which  the  roads  are  intersected.  On  those  emergencies, 
a  set  of  cords  are  attached  to  the  upper  works  of  the  waggon, 
and  all  hands  pull  at  them  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the 
vehicle.  There  are  seldom  more  than  six  pair  of  oxen  yoked 
at  a  time,  except  while  passing  through  a  defile,  or  ascending 
a  steep  hill,  when  double  that  number  is  sometimes  necessary ; 
but  they  always  travel  with  a  pair  or  two  in  reserve  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  to  supply  the  loss  incurred  fi*om  the 
numerous  casualties  to  which  the  oxen  are  exposed. 

«  Every  draught  ox  has  a  particular  name,  which  he  ac- 
knowledges by  quickening  his  pace  whenever  it  is  caUed. 
The  driver  uses  a  whip,  the  stock  of  which  is  a  Bamboo  about 
fifteen  feet  long.  The  whip  itself,  including  the  lash,  is  still 
longer.     He  keeps  smacking  this  unwieldy  weapon  to  the 
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rigbt  and  left,  to  rouse  the  exertions  of  his  cattle;  giving  the 
sluggards  an  occasional  touch,  that  seldom  fails  to  leave  its 
impression  on  their  hide.  By  constant  practice,  these  drivers 
become  such  dexterous  marksmen  as  to  be  able  to  hit  the 
smallest  object  within  reach  of  their  lash*  I  once  saw  a  boor- 
lad  kill  a  sparrow,  at  the  distance  often  yards,  with  a  smack 
of  his  enormous  whip,  though  the  waggon  was  in  motion  at 
the  time. 

<<  The  boors  settled  near  the  borders  of  Caffreland  are  in 
a  constant  state  of  vigilance,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat,  on 
the  first  symptom  of  a  rupture  with  their  savage  neighbours. 
They  are  always  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  wag- 
gons to  transport  their  families  and  furniture,  the  latter  of 
which  is  limited  to  articles  of  prime  necessity.  They  conse- 
quently feel  themselves  as  much  at  home  within  their  . 
^  wooden  walls '  as  in  the  miserable  huts  which  they  forsake 
without  any  violent  regret  Thus  the  whole  population  of  a 
district  have  been  known  to  move  with  their  herds  and  flocks, 
like  so  many  hdrdes  of  wandering  Tartars.  This  uncertainty 
in  the  stability  of  their  tenures  renders  them  littie  solicitous 
to  improve  their  grounds  any  more  than  their  habitations. 
A  few  of  the  most  ordinary  culinary  vegetables,  and  as  much 
grain  as  will  serve  for  the  consumption  of  the  family,  are  all 
that  they  ever  attempt  to  cultivate.  In  lieu  of  bread,  they 
sometimes  use  the  flesh  of  various  animals,  salted  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  To  prepare  this  substitute,  which  they  call 
<  Belltong,'  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  larger  animals,  such  as  the 
OXf  the  Ekmd^  the  Bt^ffblo^  the  Hart-bee^  and  even  the 
Osirichf  are  detached  from  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  dried 
separately;  the  hams  and  shoulders  of  the  smaller  animals 
being  cured  whole.  As  dried  flesh,  this  preparation  is  ex- 
cellent; but  I  do  not  greatly  admire  it  as  a  substitute  for 
bread,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  more  palatable 
and  nutritious  than  the  Norwegian  bread  manufactured  of 
fish-bones  and  pine-bark. 

*^  The  Cape  boor  is  an  expert  marksman,  and  seldom 
misses  his  object.  Sunday  is  usually  his  sporting  day.  He 
always  hunts  on  horseback,   with  a  heavy  gun  over  his 
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half  ,t9  thr?9 .5>unse^-  Xbe  iR^tftftt  j^  jgjpp  |s  .sjjfrflj^  hp 
disff9\iqt^  jir^Rs.qp  by  ^jght ,kiiee,  ^d  i^^fii^d^l^ej^ 
aiip.  T^ie  bcjrs^  ip  ,tli9  ip^t^^  stones  ^  i^ojr  ,wjfl(l^  )|f 
stir  frQm.tlje  ^j^t,  shoi^ld  jt^js  iijf[?jt^,]pot^^ip;{i^^  ^p  hoiu;. 
TThe  .C^p,e  ^^rgf^s  ^re  ^Ij^ai^p^d  ,tQ  jthis  ,ateadiaj^  irqm  .ti}pi%^ 
they  iSrst  lj^<;<;\qje  ^^Qqu^^fd  fitfjL  fife  -bijidle.  jf  1^  ridgr 
drops  the  rein  on  the  ground  when  he  dismounts,  the  boi;$p 
i?  taujgbt  ^(o  .opnsider  it.f^s  fi  figfffi-  to  oU^id;  but  ^Ofll^  4his 
be  n^iglectjB^,  JJi^  iv^jt^  Cj|F  wi^jiout  any  cer^^ny. 

"  ^hen  a,^9r.hft?  ^etiii::ned  ^qpi  Ciy^tQiiKn.ifcith  ^  [Caf||k 
of  b;-aadyr.^ine,  w^jch  te  ^Ido^p  foi^gqf^  tbp  p^w3  j^^ppssi^ 
lij/L^  friid-^re,  i^^d  ^91^  p^  the  nj^I^bours  floc^g  ip  firoiQ 
ajll  ^Q^pite^s  like  y,ult^re^  .or  .^arrjipjtirCirpvs  ft  the  s(xpfL  of ^ 
car^Cfise.  ]|tis  p^  si^ch  ^oi^c^^qns  thfU;  yo^  x:an  ^eat  ohsecve 
th^  ^),enqfit^  w,^  t^f  .fi^iief  intjei^tion  ins(e^  pf  Al^e  ti^iwwg 
they  ^ve  tfi^^ff:  hpr;^.  For  every  .bppr  that  aits  J;ijppliAg  iW 
the  hoi^e,  you  will  see  f  j[iojn^  ^t^ni^nj^  fit  the  4491*9  Wh§fl} 
he  ,wiU  reji^aiu  fixe^  jQ*pp  inyy^inj;  tUl  Jij^ght  ^^rithput  ^  n^o^l 
tp  e^t  Fxo/ff^  tl^  tiiQ^  t^  ca^  ^  jfir^t  pix^c^e^  until  ]l% 
melf i;\c^ply  n^pi^nt  .^hen  it  ^iffji^j  f^A§<^  to  flow,  the  hou|^ 
is  pn^  cpn^/i;i(Ued  scene  of  x^pt  f^  oqtff/ffijifip^  pqe  p^y,  .t|ir^ 
ing  put  jii^  a  bri^tal  ?1^te  of  intp^u/cfi^pn,  ;if  ^UjC4;9e^^  J^ 
aqqther  ax^^  apot^^r,  jvhp,  ip  jl^e;ir  ,^urp,  .dle^Art  ^  the  Sfm? 
<^on,^t^pp. 

^^  There  i^  a  stric;t  prp^ibition  again^jt  tbe  sale  of  guor 
powder  p^  le^  tp  jthe  boofrsj  gpyenuoe^t  IpNaviog  tfilc^ 
upon  itself  the  ^ta^  of  (pealing  out  ^t^se  dan^e^ous  a^p^ 
^ppg  them.  To  pf:ev^t  jthe  c^anqe  o|f  ifl^iyi^ua^*  Jf^st^fjig 
an  improper  afiCjffp^j^fition^  ^  order  f^ppi  the  fkiofuai 
Secretary  to  th^e  Ordpance  l^re^-keeper  jf^t  Sif^cpfOf^^fip 
every  ^ei]uisitiop ;  and  a  conrect  regfstj&r  pf  these  oixle^a  i§ 
kepjt  ux  the  pffipe^  to  wj^ich  a  jreferepp^  is  v^!^  Yfhjon 
applications  are  top  o^Q;en  rep^t^.  At  each  pf  the 
Drostdies,  there  is  a  subordinate  ipfg^ne  ^  jtbe  wPS^f 
of  tbe  dijstant  Colonist^ 

^^  The^e  vexatipus^  tjbopg^  perh^pis  ^ji^ecessaf  y  irp^^ticM)^ 
have  rendered  aipfPiUnjfign  no  dpfff  j^d  sc^pe^  ^^  ^  bm^ 
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iraAer  thinks  o^shbdtiilg  fbr  iri^tts^h^t,  bift  tfti4<Hfy  'tbh^ 
fitfes  hlffiself  to  ^ch  gWte  as  will  rejpay  Mtti^fe  ^kpense  oif 
his  powd^  and  A6t  PalMdges^nd  iph^^sOhts  to&l)^nisath 
his  nbtice;  hot  Irillhe  btim  ponder  even  at  Wild  gfeese,  iinless 
he  falls  in  with  ia  ^flodk,  fVotn  i^hich  he  <*dn  bring  down  half 
It  dozen  at  a  shot  Excepting  the  ostrich,  ^e  oi^y  article  <S 
feathered  game  he  will  venture  dti  singly  fe  the  }PaaW,  or  wild 
peacock,  which,  weighing  nearly  a  (Juafter  of  a  htindred 
weight,  fiimishes  a  comfortalble  m^  fbr  his  whole  housed 
4rt)ld.  Balls  and  budkshdt  are  the  only  kinds  of  ishot  fhey 
etrer  ttse.  The  latter  they  tall  <  Loupers/  A  boor  to 
whom  I  once  gtcve  sdme  chBtges  of  sniall  shot  tb  kill  a 
"CajffH  Fifuik  {EmbeHza  kmgicaudd)  ibr  me,  i*etomed  some 
days  lihere^B?e)r  with  a  fine  bil*d  in  his  hahd,  idiich,  ott 
examination,  I  found  perforated  with  eight  or  nine  of  his 
infernal  loupers,  the  tiia:ngled  cardase  'stat*cely  holding 
together.  The  barbafriath  tdhl  m^  wfth  infinite  'compla^ 
cency,  'fli*  h^  ♦had  ftred  away  AH  *tiy*ha&dj  Wt  edtM  hot 
hit  anj/Hhing  with  it 

*«  Thi*  samie  boot  wtts  diftift^  <)he  Akf  hi  out  ^ttie  iftesi^ 
and  had  jiii^  b^en  helpcid  tb  a  lib^!ta!  afflow'^ihce  icX  sdt  fish 
lEitid  butt^,  which  he  Was  bolting  doWn^  Whto  a  roast©4 
fowl  was  ^lacfed  befefe  Ottr  Pl^sideht,  Ciq)ta3h  LaWrence^ 
With  b  teqtte^  TJ6  c*tve  anA  send  ft  tound.  finding  som^ 
diffietilty  in  fixing  th(e  fowl  to  his  sieilMvct&on,  the  boor, 
gobd*-naturedly,  thlsjie  ^  long  arm  and  stuck  his  fork,  just 
Extracted  from  hi^  jaws,  into  its  side.  **  Now  Mynheer 
Capitano,'  Sifid  he,  *  ctit,  ik  ^all  hold  it'  Lawrence  with 
a  raeftd  politene^  ttianked  his  olficibns  guest,  while  the 
tfagi-Cottte  cast  of  hiy  Visage  Excited  the  risibility  rf  every 
one  pircsetit 

*  Of  the  iittte  lettriiing  diflhsed  almohg  this  people,  th6 
women  possess  the  gteitt^t  fwftion^  thotigh  even  that  rarelj^ 
extends  beyond  the  first  tulie  ^lemettts  of  reading  and  vri-it- 
ing.  But,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  their  ignorance  is  far 
ftMH  voluntal^.  On  Ae  conlrkty,  diey  show  all  possible 
toxiety  to  ptocure  for  theit*  children  what  shire  of  education 
theiy  tan*     In  mitny  bf  the  lAOre  ^s^^ctable  families,  yoti 
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meet  with  a  person  who  goes  by  the  title  of  schoolmaster ; 
but  the  acquirements  of  these  pedagogues  are  rarely  such 
as  prove  of  much  benefit  to  their  pupils.  Originally 
deserters,  or  discharged  from  military  service  in  Capetown, 
these  vagrants  stroll  about  the  country,  and  impose  them^- 
selves  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  peasantry,  as 
fully  qualified  to  instruct  their  children. 

^^  In  this  country,  distance  is  computed  by  hours  instead 
of  miles.  If  you  ask  how  far  one  place  is  from  another, 
they  will  answer,  so  many  hours  on  horseback,  or,  so 
many  with  a  waggon.  The  hour  on  horseback  is  reckoned 
equal  to  six  miles ;  with  the  waggon,  to  half  that  number. 
Even  the  boundaries  of  their  farms  are  fixed  in  this  com- 
pendious manner,  being  an  hour^s  walk  in  every  direction. 

"Adjacent  to  every  farm-house,  there  are  two  areas 
fenced  in  with  Mifnosa  bushes,  laid  in  the  manner  of  abattis. 
One  of  these,  termed  the  *  Beast  Kraal,'  is  appropriated  for 
the  black  cattle;  and  here  the  cows  are  milked  before  they 
go  out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  after  they  return  home 
for  the  night  The  other  receives  the  sheep  and  the  goats. 
It  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  extreme  indolence  in  the 
boors,  that  they  never  remove  the  dung  from  the  kraals  to 
manure  their  arable  ground,  but  sufier  it  to  accumulate 
until  it  overtops  the  fence,  and  obliges  them  to  enclose  a 
fresh  spot  It  would  be  more  correct  perhaps,  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  a  ready 
market  for  its  produce.  The  detriment  to  the  cattle,  from 
this  slovenly  at  least,  if  not  improvident,  piece  of  economy, 
turns  out,  at  times,  rather  serious.  I  was  myself  a  witness 
to  the  loss  of  thirty  sheep  in  one  small  kraal  in  the  course 
of  a  rainy  night  The  bottom  on  which  they  stood  had 
become  so  soft,  that  they  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  belly,  and 
were  literally  smothered  in  their  own  dung. 

"  Another  object  that  often  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller 
approaching  a  farm-house,  is-  a  long  pole  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  a  flat  board  on  the  top,  and  a  baboon  exhibit- 
ing his  antics  on  it  Jacko  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
boors,  and  deservedly  so.     In  the»  course  of  his  domestica- 
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lion,  he  learns  a  variety  of  tricks  highly  diverting  to  these 
people,  who  cannot  boast  of  much  refinement  of  taste. 
The  Cape  baboon  is  a  variety  of  the  Simia  Hamadryas. 
They  may  be  seen  in  large  flocks,  skipping  along  the 
mountain-cli£Fs,  and  attain  to  great  size  and  strength*  It  is 
not  altogether  safe  to  *get  among  such  a  flock ;  and  I  have  . 
been  more  than  once  not  a  little  alarmed  on  finding  myself 
unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  two  or  three  dozen  of  them, 
prowling  about  for  roots  and  berries.  Another  favourite 
among  the  boors  is  the  Green  Monkey^  (Simia  SabcBO^) 
which  abounds  in  the  forests,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gentle  ^f  the  tribe ;  *but,  like  the  rest  of  its 
congeners,  full  of  curiosity  and  mischief. 

^*  I  remarked  one  instance  of  delicacy  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  boors,  which  I  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  at  the  further  extremity  of  Africa.  They  never  kill  any 
of  their  poultry  till  after  they  have  been  cooped  up  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  fed  on  grain ;  nor  do  they  eat  any 
of  their  eggs,  except  such  as  are  laid  during  th^ir  confine- 
ment I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  piece  of  affecta- 
tion, as  I  thought  it,  but  was  satisfied  of  its  propriety  from 
a  single  hint — that  the  domestic  Hottentots  in  these  families 
are  all  fed,  for  the  most  part,  on  maize  or  wheat,  boiled  in 
the  grain.  ^ 

^*  The  farmers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Colony  are  but 
sparingly  provided  with  household  furniture.  Deprived  of 
the  ox-hide  and  the  calabash,  the  boor  would  be  as  destitute 
as  the  South  Sea  Islander  without  the  cocoa  tree.  In  his 
hands,  the  calabash  is  a  perfect  Proteus ;  you  see  it  in  all 
comers  of  the  hut,  in  the  form  of  plates,  bowls,  jugs,  bottles, 
and  drinking  cups.  The  ox^hide  has  more  employments 
than  Scrub,  in  Uie  play.  It  is  a  substitute  for  all  sorts  of 
cordage ;  it  is  made  into  drag-ropes  for  the  waggon,  head- 
stalls for  the  oxen,  bridles  for  the  horses,  cordage  for 
thatching  the  hut,  slips  for  bottoming  the  beds,  chairs  and 
stools,  pickling-tubs  for  his  beef,  and  feUt  ichoon  for  him- 
self and  family. 

^^  With  all  these  drawbacks  on  his  comfort,  it  must  never- 
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t^eles^  be  fdlpwody^  t}i^t)  sQ.fe^  as.  regards,  imVTP  sctnisu^j 
gjratifici^oQ,^  wd  h^  is.uoqaf^^  fqr  enjoying  ai^y  other,, 
tbe  4i&k;an,bQQr  i?  much  b^tte?  o£^,  ippre^  ivt.lus  o^se^  BfiA 
less.harra^sed  by  care%.  tliaQ  the  labpur^ig  cla^  of^sooi^ity. 
in  any  part  of  Eurppcw.  Ept^  iptp^  any  of  thw*!  butsj,  wdi 
ypu  will  iavari^ly.find  the  whole  or  pajrt  of  a;  car^^fi^  of; 
nnuttQQ  suqp^d^.  from  a^  beam,  Qro^.  wlu<ph  th^.h^fli 
t^iem^elKs  at  wilk  uptiji.the  wh9l^.i$..cqiB^uvfte4j;i^  th^i^. 
^pl;  a  grain  tof  sajit  ever-  tpi^ches  it^  is  ,a  ff^r  propf  thati);  jif>^, 
nptbapg  there  ^Ipv^.  Th^y,  stew  their  ip^  tp,  rag^.io^ 
shecf^VtaU  fatj^pr  <^t  it  info. st^s^.ap^i broil  it  pyenthfa/ 
Cftftls^  The  latter  they.cliU. * Carhpp^f^', ^iterm .of i estest? 
sive  import  You  ho^ye  i%  u^  ^th^  ya^pu^  fproQi^  jpf  ,b^-ste^, 
]]^\ittWTGho{%  yeal-cutletL  ^4  ^po^HTrejish. .  M^l^^  ai  bpUoek 
if  slaughterers. the  flesh  is  <:ut  i^to  jwl^  ng^  sp^ripmed.oy^: 
yniib^  s^t,  theAiroUecJ  up.ui  the  blpody  hide. 

<<  I  wept  firequ^Qtly.  tp,  se^  Dr.  Vwfd^i^k^nop.  at.  hi^^  Qptt 
t^tpt .  est^blishmept,.  i^p^.  rallies,  from  ,the  ,c£i;ntQppen^ .  This  i 
ex^9prdinary  perspoAg^.whp.has  cx^t^  sp  n^iich^iy^iv^i 
th^  evangelical  ^orld»  is  .aostrikifi^.ex«i9ple  of  th^ppw^iofi 
epthosiasov  M4ed,  p^rh^ps^^by.  a,.share,of  va«^,  i^.oYerT• 
tMrnvig  the  deeply  roptedlhahite  I  oC;civUi^:li^,  If^  iMa 
r^uped  to^pxaictiGe.  thev  captivating}  fkt^v^  oith»  Giiitdeai 
Age,  which  poets  and  philosophers  have  taken  so  muqh.dQlight- 
ip  viewing  in  th)e  abstraetn  For  the  last  ei^t  yeaj(s^,hQ  has 
denied  himself  aUt;  the  lu^Luri^^apd^c&v^^t^.t^/vv^xickhi^^ 
T^ok  apd  fortune  eptitl^;hifflte  a#d  ^irpmMcribpdhifl.waufcij 
y^iXk  Jhe.  strictest  limits,  that  najufe, di^ffi^P/^.  I«  his  deessLi 
hi^  is.as.pruBitiYe  as  ia.,I}9ttei4;pt  A  cpa^se^  saiJpr'tf  J^ckisfe.. 
apd  a  pair  of .  sheepskin  trawsers,  fcH^n^  the. whole,  of  his^ 
drapery.  IJis  bald  head,  is  become  a  strapger^to  theJuxury  i 
of  a  hat^  and  hi^  feet  to  that,  of  shoe$  and  jstpckings,, 

"  Vanderkemp  is  desoppded  from,  a^  respectable  fwylj  «- 
Holland.  He .  studi^  medicine  at  Leyden,  then^eptered^ 
ipto  the  army,  where,  after  a, service  of  sixteen. yeai:s,Jiej 
attained  the  rank  of  Captaior  of, Dragoons;.  Imt  having/ 
displayed  certain  peculiarities  of  disposition .  re{Hignaal  .to 
th^  established .  pKejudioes  o£  that.  pcofi»s9}on»  he  fpuod-it 
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iledessary  *tt>  ire?tfreJ  H^  tKen  reistilri W  his?  origimd  pit)ffessibni 
i^eht  to  Ediilbur^,'  sttidiefd  tUere  for  sdriie  yeiaf-s,  took  dat 
his  degree,  and,  on'his^  rettirh  home,  cdiilmenced  prkctife  as 
»  phyfidciany 'in  which  capacity  he  had  tHfe  chiirjge  of  a -latg^ 
mOitary  hospital  during  the  craapaigns  of  1793^.  On  tn^ 
terbiinatimi  of  the  wiar,  he  retired  from'  employment,'  and 
lived  on  'his  priv^ite  fortttrie. 

*•  In  the  earner  part'  rfhiff  career,  the'Ilr.  i^  said  to  hate 
h^en  rather  heterododt  in  his  religious  opinions^  open! jrpriD- 
fessing  Inirisdif  atleisti  Biit'  th'eldsis  of  his  wife  and'  diild, 
l^  a  disft^trous'adcident,'  gatefa'iiew'tirm  to  his  ideas ;  and 
be  suddenly  became  devoted  to  the  ddctrinefs  of  the  Christian 
reUgioifi*  In  this  fran!ie  of  miiM,-  having  accidentally  got' 
sight  of  the  scheme  circulated  by  the  Missionary  Sdiidtjr' 
for  propagatihg  the  Gospel  atfiorig  th^ '  Heathen ;  his  inia- 
giiiallon'ekti^hft'8  spark  of  the  sacred -flame,  and  he  offihrkd 
tfrlmdertake  a  nnssion  among  the  sbvk^  tribes  of  Africa^ 

**^'The  acquisition  of*  such?  a  nurn  as  Variderkfemp,  high  in 
raM(,  ih  fortune^  iii  learning,  and  m  rfe^iftation,'  wks  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  objects*  of  the  society.  No  time 
^i^as  therefore  loirt  in  forwardirig^  Wmf  to  th6  field  df  hU' 
missionary^ labcritrs.  Itti:hfe  bigirinfinjfe  oT  the  year'  lt99,  *  he 
afirtrit'ed  ait  the  Cape,  and  after  a  short- stay  in  the  capital, 
proKilecided  ta'' daflBreland.  This  was  an  undertaking  of 
c!kifeme'l]^^i^d,'dn^a6cbtmt  df  the  War  caWied  dn  at  that 
time-  against  th^  BrWsh'  Gkrvemment  by*  the  bodrs  of  the' 
fi^ontier,  ahd  f^gainst  both  by' the  Calfres.'  After  a  good 
d^  "of  troublei  however,  he  ntede  his  way  td  King  Gaika's' 
dotot,'  where  h^  remained  ^fdr  sixteen  months,  environed, 
accordM^  to  his  own^accotiht,*  by  all  sbrts  of  danger  and 
temptation,  bodily  as  well  as  spfritual.  But  finding^  that  his 
z^  among  these  saVages  was  likely 'to  be  its  own  reward, 
h^*^rettfrned  to  the  CJolony. 

"  Meeting  with  CJeneral  Dundas  on  his  return,  the  latter 
recommended  to  h?sl  notice  thie  Hottentots  dispersed  over  the 
dfetfict'of*  Graaf  Reynett,  and  promised  to  facilitate  any 
j^an  he  might  form:  to  cdlliect  them  into  one  society.  In 
thiii'undertak&ig''the  Dr.  was  more  successful  than  in  his 
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last;  and  had  a  multitude  of  those  people  collected  under 
his  charge,  when  the  restoraticHi  of  the  Colony  to  its  ancient 
masters  threw  every  thing  again  into  confusion.  The  boors, 
who  detested  the  institution  as  a  scheme  to  inveigle  the 
Hottentots  from  their  service,  lost  no  time  in  representing  the 
matter  to  Governor  Jansens,  and  that  in  so  obnoxious  a  light, 
that  Vanderkemp  was  recalled  to  Capetown  as  a  partizan  of 
the  English,  and  detained  there,  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  until 
the  Colony  returned  once  more  into  our  possession.  On 
this  auspicious  event,  he  was  remanded  to  his  charge  with 
renewed  promises  of  protection ;  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
he  will  finally  succeed  in  an  undertaking  the  most  gratifying 
to  a  benevolent  mind,  alleviating  the  miseries  of  an  oppressed 
and  degraded  race. 

<^  Still,  however,  a  sort  of  jealousy  appears  to  exist  between 
Vanderkemp  and  the  Government  The  spot  on  which  the 
institution  has  been  established  is  confessedly  the  least 
proper  that  could  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Barren, 
destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  solely  for  pasturage,  it  affords 
no  scope  for  the  exertion  of  industry,  and  the  people  are 
lost  in  a  hopeless  state  of  idleness.  Both  parties  are  agreed 
on  this  capital  defect,  and  on  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
establishment  to  a  more  eligible  spot;  but  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  on  this  spot  has  hitherto  frustrated  their  endeavours. 
Vanderkemp,  whose  views  are  still  directed  towards  the 
conversion  of  the  Cafires,  is  desirous  to  have  the  institution 
transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  River,  so  as  to  get 
within  call  of  his  old  friend  King  Gaika;  but  Government, 
eyeing  the  matter  in  a  political  light,  wish  to  avoid  any 
close  approximation  of  the  Hottentots  with  the  Caffires,  as 
tending  eventually  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Colony,  and 
would  have  it,  on  that  account,  removed  nearer  the  capitaL 
What  the  arguments  are  that  sustain  the  weaker  against  the 
stronger  side,  I  have  not  learned;  but  thus  the  business  at 
present  rests,  in  verification  of  the  proverb. 

**  The  Hottentots  of  the  institution  were  constantly  about 
us,  visiting  their  friends  of  the  C^>e  regiment  These 
people  are  passionately  fond  of  riding;  and,  as  the  keeping 
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of  horses  is  beyond  their  means,  they  train  their  finest  oxen 
to  bear  the  saddle,  or  rather  a  sheepskin,  as  its  homely 
substitute.  The  course  of  education  commences  while  the 
animal  is  still  very  young.  They  begin  by  perforating  the 
cartilage  of  his  nose,  and  introducing  a  wooden  pin  into  the 
hole.  After  the  wound  has  become  callous,  they  fix  a  slip 
of  hide  to  the  pin,  by  way  of  a  bridle,  and  lead  him  about; , 
then  they  accustom  him  to  bear  the  sheepskin  and  girth, 
and  to  walk,  trot,  and  canter  alongside  of  a  trained  beast 
Afi;er  he  has  become  perfect  in  his  paces,  the  most  daring 
of  them  undertakes  the  office  of  rough-rider,  and  a  great 
deal  of  kicking,  tossing,  and  tumbling  ensues,  but  he  is  at 
length  brought  to  reason,  and  submits  quietly  to  his  &te. 

"  In  the  month  of  March  I  went  on  a  shooting  excursion 
to  Quagga's  Plain,  in  company  with  two  other  officers  of  the 
garrison.  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  waggon.  With  the  latter,  which  was 
the  vehicle  we  chose,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  the  meridian  heat 
being  too  oppressive  to  the  cattle.  We  left  the  Bay  early 
in  the  morning,  and  halted  about  ten  o'clock  at  the  Swartkop 
River.  Six  miles  above  the  ford  at  which  we  crossed  it, 
they  have  begun  to  build  a  village,  which  is  intended  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  new  Drostdy  of  Urtenhage,  and  is  called 
by  the  same  name ;  a  practice  hitherto  invariably  followed, 
but  not  to  be  approved  of,  as  it  necessarily  creates  some 
ambiguity.  The  Landrosfs  house,  an  extensive  building, 
is  already  finished,  and  the  ground  is  laid  out  for  such  as 
choose  to  settle  in  the  village,  in  lots  of  forty  yards  square, 
for  which  they  pay  a  quit-rent  of  forty  Rix-dollars.  They 
are  entitled,  besides,  to  the  privilege  of  grazing  a  few  cows  . 
on  a  neighbouring  conmion. 

"  The  Sunday  River,  which  we  crossed  on  the  following 
morning,  is  h  considerable  stream.    Its  breadth,  at  this  tin\e, 
though  the  rainy  season  had  not  yet  set  in,  was  at  least . 
sixty  yards.     Its  banks  are  clothed  with  wood,  and  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  romantic.     Among  a  great  variety  of  trees  , 
and  shrubs,  we  could  easily  distinguish  the  Doom  boom. 
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a:  s^pecies  of  Mmlo9th  rifting^  hew  to  the' ti<%ht  of  fifty' feet, 
thoughi  it  nerer  gmws  to  any  cdnsiderdite' height  iii-th^ 
open  plain,  but  sfnreafd^  out-  like  a  pamsol^  Thi^  tree 
yields,  by  e»iidati6n  through  fissures  in  itsr  liork^  a'greal 
quantity'  of'  guu^  ^ftddi  is  as-  difficult-  oi  scAxj^n  as  g%m- ' 
tMfa^fMk.  ItS'b«rk  ii  eidplc^ed  by  the  boors  foi^  tanning' 
leather.  In  the  fioweriilg  season^  it  i6  a  hi^ly  omameiital 
tree,  its  spherical  tufts  of  <Mratige-coloured  ^owers)  pi-esenting 
a  striking' oMittait  with'  its  f^Cn^midable^  ^rtiite,-  bifiiri^ited 
th^ms^and  dar^-greeH  foliage. 

<**For  eight  or  tta  ddles  beyond  tfefe  Sotiday  Rivei>*the 
\#ood  is  so  thiek)  and'th^f'pathso  narrow^  that  there  is- 
hardly  room  foir  a '^aggbA  td-pasft  B^oag^'scf  thlai  wheft  two 
meet,'^ptrieh  sometimes  happeh^-idl'hanfds*  are  set  to  work 
wiA  the  a»^  atntdeeif  at^r^neeMsUffidefit* to  receive  ot^dP 
thie  '^aggons^  s^  a6  to  let  the*  c^er  plu^s^    Thift  is  one*  of  the 
compensations  iWhic^ttod' to  eqciali^  the  otodki<Mi  of  th«^ 
coloKkt*^;«MPtl]fiibtof)p;fet)sOiM'of        da6»  in  long' estiiblidhed'' 
cMMnMdties;    Both  at  H^itt  aire  doomted  to^  hard  laboiiri- 
Bttt^ther ^en^gles  of-tUs  la€te^'ar^'e!x«ft^isoMyion^proAd«ie^ 
titm\  ^wheteas^  witf>the'fo»ft^,''tl«e  laliotiric^ipl^o^         is  a 
silbcft'diliale  cone^m)'  his  thWb  alNd^fats  "sweats  ttr^ekpeftded^ 
itt^tttmountiMig  the'<Albeaetes*wh]«h  iMut^  hlfiii  stett^^  in^ 
tl^^wtty"  of>pfodMdon;  •   l!^  h^  bft#^e»,  otte^cottiddafton,' 
whkii'  is^^  wlftn^g td  th!e  oib^r^^  he  Uboui^  f<Mr  him^el^  *  and> 
ElMiher '  Itodiordj,'  n^'  tldt-gatber^r,  ^  nW  tj^he^rdct^ '  calF) 
coffidfo^Wdrd'afid  clatei  a'^bote  iifrth^fhiits  ofWiiHi^try. 

<<'Beydtid  this  "WObd;  the'coimti^y  is  beaudMiy  d^tersified^ 
wdtiiiicittimplr^  shrAb^ry,  uirtil  y)W'arriyei%t  the  QA^lj^^ 
Hain^  wWeh^iseittafefybttre;  OAth^**  border  of  the  lalter^r^ 
rettMurk«d  a^^t  tltt[riber:of  thdsle  cil-des,  <^ed  ii^  I^giai^  ^ 
*  Fairy  Rings/  Their  area,  in'generd-abo^it  tM  yards> 
ifiti  dibnieter^  v^^  ch*cui^«ffb^  by  a^  riMg^:  thr^  {4e/t  in 
breMkhi  of f  a« )  ifil6«Ase};f  gteen  c(^kMk#,^  aM>  covert  idfbi 
l^ge*  mnshMoms. 

«*We  f6tind  no  gt^t'  vArtety  of  gttmfe  cm  th^  pld&i^} 
the  great  mxtsses  of' thie  AMd&pe  tribe' baring  migrated  ii^ 
qtimrk>#niM!»er  t&  o^w  di^tf icts^    The  so^city  of  M^  fiiiid^* 
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V990  iod^d  felt.in  a  sensible.  degrefi:by,  ourselyes  while  we. 
reiimiiied  on  tbe.-sftot;  our  only  supply  being  derived  firom. 
the  half-draiQed  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pooU  the  muddy,  whej^ 
coloured  coBtenta  of  which  ;were  polluted  byrtheiiourly  nesort. 
of  all  the  wild.animals)  tbat.paiitured  around  it.  To  purify  it^ 
frinnitajdbyjBy  mKSture^.weLhjbd  recourse,  to  the  blood  of  our 
game,  a  feiir  dre^.of  whichserred!  to  preeq)itate  the  earthy. 
maJ^ter;  but^  nothing  could  qualify  the  saline  inquregnationi 
itittd  jreeeiyedJfrQm  the.  dung  and  die  urine  of  those  animais^> 
whith  jgendered  it  a  most  uausecms  and  ujOfudatable  beverage; 
Such  asLit.waSf  the  extreme  heat,  of  the  weather,  and.  the. 
exercise:  incident  to.  our  amusement,,  obliged i  us  to.  swallow 
it  iniquantities:  that  wouldf  under,  ordinary  cirouaastanoes^. 
have. saved  usthd  expense. of. an . apothecary;  but; neoessi^. 
r»:Kmciles  the  human  stomachs  to  a.great  numben  of  it*' 
aiitipalJue&, 

<<  Tihe  SpringboekM  {idntikpa  JButiere)  ace  aoagilinuBBi  saen: 
assembled  jmbwrda  of  ten  .thousand  aadiiq)ward;  Tbey  havoL 
videttes.>or  scouts- coo^aatly.  posted! to. warn, the j heed  1  of. 
apqproAcbtf^  daogen.  From; the:  moacnt: the  banter comesu 
in:  viewy .  the.  sentiaeL  keeps,  hia i  ^eft;steadHy ,  fixed  omi htn^ 
watcbing.  aUihis  motibn&;  and,  ool  hia; advancing:  witfakuai* 
c^ctain  distance^gives  the  signaLof  danger  by  « load  wfabtle^ 
on  .hearing,  which^.  the  wiuole  herdjseta.iiff.at  full  speedu.  The: 
velocity  of  their,  motion^  wJiila  %ing^rom  tbe^objectioflthatr^ 
alarm,!  is:  agreeably  diversified, .  if .  m>tT  inoreaaed,!^  by  thai^ 
pecoliMrityi  of.  gtit .  firom:  winch,  tb^.  derive,  thein  name. 
WJ^ei.pasaiogoverithe^smoQthest. ground,:, and. where;  imi> 
obslade.whateveittoocor^andiffiduali  among  ,theai(arei  seen^v 
apparenliy  firom  playfiibiesa lOncaprice^  springjog^up  iR^that.' 
aur  ta^  the  height  of]  ten  ocr  twelve  ifeei^  as  if.  theytwiereij 
leaping  over :a:hij^  hedge;  aiitte  sameiiime  tbe  jIoo^  hairr 
ou  th^ii^ irump^dividesjoc  sheds x>ver Jtheix -hannofabsiM anddwt 
plays  a.surfiuie  .of  jsnowy '  whsfameas.;. 

<^  Thetisecoadiiday  after  our  arriral^  Xcwalked.oiri;  eady  iai 
tha.moraing»^.aad.'j3a«nteied  for: some  dine  aboi;^.the  do«aiS(# 
wiidi.,one  of  myfelloiw^sportsmen,.  iausaarck  of  game*  At*. 
length  wercaaAeisudden]yiitpon;]a:httnL  of  S^»mgioti^  and: 
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discharged  our  pieces  at  random  among  them«  Two  of 
them,  which  fell  dead,  we  secured;  but  a  third,  though 
severely,  wounded,  made  its  escape.  Instead  of  following 
its  track,  we  went  on  to  a  rising  ground  at  a  short  distance, 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain.  While 
we  stood  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape, 
animated  by  innumerable  groupes  of  animals  ranging  at 
liberty  over  its  waving  surface,  we  happened  to  turn  our 
eyes  towards  the  spot  where  we  had  left  our  game;  and 
observed  a  prodigious  flock  of  large  birds,  some  fluttering 
on  the  ground,  others  soaring  in  the  air  above  them*  We 
ran  down  with  all  speed,  and  approaching  within  forty 
or  fifty  yards,  discovered  them  to  be  a  flock  of  vultures, 
engaged  on  the  carcase  of  the  buck  which  we  had  wounded.  • 
We  instantly  fired  among  them,  but  without  any  apparent 
effect  On  examining  the  carcase,  we  found  that  in  the 
short  interval  of  our  absence  every  particle  of  the  flesh  had 
been  picked  off*  the  bones,  and  nothing  left  but  the  skeleton 
enclosed  in  the  skin.  The  latter  was  quite  uninjured,  save 
one  hole  in  the  flank,  where  the  grain  of  shot  had  penetrated. 
Through  this  hole  and  the  anus,  they  had  contrived  to  push 
in  their  heads,  and  tear  away  the  flesh  and  entrails.  How 
exquisite  must  the  olfactory  sense  of  the  vulture  be,  when, 
in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour,  the  scent  of  blood  could 
attract  so  many  of  them  towards  a  spot  where  not  a  bird 
could  be  descried  at  the  time  the  animal  was  wounded ! 

^^  Our  success  in  this  excursion  fell,  on  the  whole,  rather 
short  of  our  expectations.  We  bagged,  according  to  the 
sporting  phrase,  only  fourteen  Springbocks,  though  we 
wounded  many  more.  Ailer  wandering  about  for  three 
days,  exposed  to  the  intemperate  heat  of  that  season,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Quagga's  Plain,  under  the  horrors  of  an 
impending  thunder-storm.  Its  approach  was  gradual,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  soaking  we  had  in  contemplation^  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  its  progress.  When  the  electric  fluid  shot  from  the 
clouds  down  to  the  earth,  it  was  in  single  tremulous  streams, 
of  a  bright  purple  tinge;  but  when  it  darted  across  the 
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heavens,  it  split  into  numerous  branches,  widely  diverging 
from  each  other ;  and  these  horizontal  coruscations  extended 
sometimes  to  an  astonishing  distance. 

"  At  length  the  storm  burst  directly  over  our  heads.  The 
>  lightning  now  became  incessant ;  the  heavens  seemed  all  on 
fire;  the  thunder  rolled  in  one  continued  peal;  and  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents,  which,  collecting  in  our  path, 
threatened  to  sweep  us  off  our  feet  During  this  uproar  of 
the  elements,  every  flash  was  followed  by  a  momentary 
blindness.  We  pursued  our  way  under  the  full  conviction 
that  the  torrent  which  poured  so  unmercifully  on  us  would 
swell  the  Sunday  River  to  such  a  height  as  must  detain  us 
for  some  days  on  its  bank.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
despondency  caused  by  this  reflection  but  the  joy  we  felt, 
on  arriving  at  the  river,  to  find  the  ford  still  practicable. 
We  dashed  with  all  haste  across  the  stream;  and  were 
preparing  to  congratulate  each  other  on  our  miraculous 
escape,  when  our  progress  was  arrested  by  an  obstacle  the 
more  provoking  as  it  was  entirely  unexpected.  The 
opposite  bank,  at  all  times  steep  and  difficult,  had  become  so 
slippery  in  consequence  of  the  rain,  that  our  jaded  cattle 
were  unable  to  drag  the  waggon  out  of  the  river;  and  we 
were  obliged,  afler  a  great  deal  of  goading  and  flogging,  to 
leave  it  all  night  moored  to  the  bank,  sunk  over  the  wheels 
in  the  stream. 

"  We  pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  ford;  but  th^  rain  still 
continuing  rendered  it  impossible  to  strike  a  fire ;  and  we 
were  compelled  to  lie  down,  wet  and  hungry,  on  mattrasses 
that  had  been  just  dragged  out  of  the  river.  We  turned 
out  at  the  dawn  in  a  state  approaching  to  torpidity;  but 
after  running  about  for  some  time,  to  set  our  blood  in 
motion,  we  had  the  consolation  to  find  that  our  health  had 
sustained  no  material  injury.  We  kindled  a  fire,  and 
presently  sat  down  to  a  breakfast  of  SpringbocVs  liver,  gar- 
Qbhed  with  salt  pork,  which  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours 
rendered  uncommonly  palatable. 

"  With  the  aid  of  a  good-natured  boor  who  was  travelling 
the  same  road,  we  got  the  waggon  hauled  out  of  the  river, 
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-and  CQntinned;«ar  gaaiaay,;  imt  ^ineliad  (not  tadvimoed  imoutt 
itban  ten  miles  ^vdttn  all  -wn  Mjgum  tlhwmn  iitto  .ooiifiunn. 
By  the  carelessness  of  onrrdsnrer,  ^tfaeiwaggfiii  *was  overtonied, 
lAih  Mr.  Uraser  and  myself  utting  j»  it  itt  ifae  tiine.  It 
iroUed  down  a  itteep  Ibank,  and  rmentall  ^topiaoes  over  tnr 
•beads.  My  companion  ^escaped  with  a  ipramediande^  audi 
jbad  one  tof  imy  iS6b  iMrokan.  Duringihe  rest  lat^thft  jamtaeyi, 
tke  joking  of  Tthe  waggon  ikept  one  nn  perpetnid  toitnie. 

^  The  £!afires  were  iKmstant  visitars  to  ns  jtt  Algoa  Bi^. 
They  need  ito  come  on -parties  (cf  twenty 'or  flurty  at  a  time. 
Their  diief  view  iin  madDnig  these  insits  wn  Id  Taoeive  saaat 
tsifling  presents  midA  die  Landroat  ynmsin  theihiAnt  ofmalriBg 
io  them ;  and  to  endUe  him  te  fidfil  this  ^doty,  wfthont 
detriment  to  iris  ipuree^  'Government  supplies  liim  with  % 
jtaae^cf  tmnkets,  swdi  aslLimcs,  small  looking-glasses,  beads^ 
bntlDns,  sheetHoopper,  jaad  so  fovtfa,  which  he  is  WBthonseB 
to  'diataribote  ittt  hk  discretioa.  He  likewiise  soppdies  tbeia 
with  proviaiaiB  ^nng  ^dieir  siEiy  at  the  garrison,  fior  Ak/ 
sever  carry  ^any  food  w^  tdiem  on  these  joomeys';  trot  apfdy 
te  die  booBU  as  they  toai^el  along,  wImd  seldom  Ifanik  it 
fundent  to  refiiae.  Bodi  of  them  as  rsbow  «ny  Ydnctanoe  ia 
dris  respect,  or  taeat  those  staidy  h^gan  with  iacivility,  aie 
eore  to  iiave  |iait  of  dieir  cattle  driven  «w«y  •on  the  frst 
fawiurahb  cpportmity.  Depredatioaa  of  ttis  natare  afe 
daily  committed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  colony;  asid  ao  wmdi 
do  these  wutrawdeos  pnamaie  on  the  leni(y  of  Cbvemment, 
Aat  they  Inve  l>eeB  known,  more  tliao  ooce,  to  drive  off 
cattle  from  within  a  few  bhIos  of  the  caatonmeiit 

^  Conga,  the  chief  4jt  one  of  diese  erratic  tribes,  tas  luri 
dM  boUbess  to  advance  wMi  liis  whole  kmal  into  the  ymj 
keait  of  tiM  district,  where  he  atill  Temains  widi  wpwards  of 
fiiwr  thousand  head  ef  cattle.  As  am  apology  for  diisintrusioO) 
he  ui^ges  the  fiuliire  of  water  in  his  country,  owiag  to  die 
uBOsual  dryness  of  the  season ;  and  offers  iiill  permission  to 
dw  boors  to  retaliate  wfaenevor  a  similar  fiulore  occurs  on 
their  side.  The  latter,  however,  are  not  quite  satisfied  vridi 
this  arrangement,  and  woold  Sm  expel  hm  by  force;  but 
Government  very  prudendy  declines  coning  to  extremity,  as 
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Jk^ng  »8  it  .^n  be  avoided*  Ifidtw  .donga  sometime  i^gp  at  the 
Sfijf  wh^p  the  ma^r  was  discussed^  JMid  ,the  X^ndrost 
^E^oeived  jfroQifhim  <i.r<elqctmt  prqinip^  U>  .J^Qturp  tpihis  own 
.(Qf(unti*}[«  JBwt  ^Meieavnod  from  .subsequent  ipteUige^c^  that 
(hif  prpgnoss  J4i  ^thitf  4mctio!P  was  exti^epiely  slpw«  and 
fU^pdedibyi^.uaiml  tofeenstof  b«i  displeasure  towards  such  of 
jjt^  j^oqr^.as  were  qbfioxi^usiU)  biwself  or  auy  of  bis  followers. 
^^^  J^  tCafii^  axe  ganerally  tall  iu  their  person^  erect, 
.^4  js^Uim^^y  iKfiH  lifl)b^$  tbeir  countenanoe  open  and 
^^f^r&I,  Aod  jfebeir  Ifeaturea  pleading.  Their  couipl^on 
P^rly  j^-btec^  ^elB  o^T  a  regular  aet  of  teetb  as  while 
m  k^Qfyp  3i4t  the  jQouatant  uae  <^  a  pigment  made  lOf 
:grec^e  .and  /jedrocbr^  igivjes  tbeir  sMn  a  colour  peaify 
f^pfyQ«<^iag  Ibat  of  popfiar;  jand  their  fiiwitl^  mokw  wd 
^9Sfy  Qthftr  artide  they  ,are  in  .the  habit  of  banding,  ^aaoa 
acquire  a  similar  hue. 

•<<  Th^  ^motie^or  kasQas>  h  wpaUy  ma^  iof  oali^  duns 
ftHqb^itog€^<^>  and  pared  roupd  the  «k^  is^tp  t^e  ^km/^ 
jo£s'  btob^t  )(t  jis  iMwrn  fi«ed  i^ownd  tibe  jtadc,  ^md  despeofc 
^  )^r  AS  :tbe  calf  jpf  l^e  leg.  A^  it  jlww  with  jeai^  round  idie 
j^c^  }bey  can  oppose  k  to  .^e  idjidt  wbkbeFer  wty  li;  W^im; 
and  wbw  t^y  We  ooc^staa  to  throw  dliabr  Jmtiffififgf  Ahoy 
dp«b]l^  itvOver  tbeijr  ]e^  arm,  Jib;^  Che  rpbe  lof  4ihe  BcfcridiSBe 
Ayojyip.  The  womw  #rd  Ihe  nwonie  rmmd  tbejr  iaiias,  aad 
f^yaally  auffi^r  idMe  ^pp^  i^t  to  Jiang  oii^arc  but  when  ibey 
ftr^  on#joi»rney  they  tiie  k  ipund^bDeaat  nader  |he  an^ 
pi^  Mil  io  iCbe  bagfonmd  hstm^m  ihe^wo  Jigatvras  MVf 
Ijbeir  ypungest  $bi)d,  or  tbek  portables  ^knnitvir^  JnadcUtuMi 
W  fib9  mfinU^  Aey  wear^iimaU^propi  injGmit,  and  oo  die 
b^afiorf;.(^twbw«)adk/iif  the^dqiii  ^^  J9iMiteol^  ud 
^tfk?d  Uke  jtbe  liiaterwgrMps  nf  our  di»goou»  The  OMit 
i^ysrbipi^k  feaiale  #ifiamiiit  is  it  sariea  of  shorl^  twiated 
Mripg§  ^(  .cof>peir,  wbidi  hangs  ^i^  itba  fiwehaod  likp  the 
b»ll]pn  gf  ivi  epanlettte.  This  ifingsl^  piem  ^  finery,  vhich 
^df^rped  tbe  brows  of  oidjr  |t  lew  distiogwiwhed  fiuaaale^,  thoogh 
it  s^m^  to  us  giisplac»di  t»  <say  tiba  kast  lof  i^  appeamd  lo 
yd  gmi^y  to  Ibeir  inportaaAa  in  itm  eyas  of  idicir  mm 
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*^Both  sexes  wear  strings  of  beads  intermixed  with  bits 
of  aromatic  wood,  suspended  round  the  neck,  and  bracelets 
of  beads,  buttons,  or  cowrie  shells  round  the  wrists;  besides 
which,  the  men  have  a  number  of  thick  ivory  rings  upon  the 
left  arm.  The  loins  of  both  are  likewise  girded  with  a  string 
of  copper  or  iron  beads  of  their  own  manufacture.  Their 
supernumerary  buttons  are  disposed  upon  the  back  of  the 
mantle,  with  some  degree  of  arrangement  and  taste;  not 
perhaps  such  as  would  meet  the  approbation  of  a  Bond-Street 
tailor;  but  in  matters  of  this  sort,  until  the  standard  shall  be 
finally  fixed,  every  nation  has  a  right  to  consider  its  own  the 
best.  The  head-ornaments  of  the  men  are  as  various  as 
tiiey  are  fanciful.  A  tuft  of  white  hair  firom  the  rump  of  the 
Springbockf  a  string  of  nerite  shells,  a  fillet  of  monkey's 
skin,  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  or  the  tail  of  a  Cqffre 
Finch. 

<^  The  ofiensive  arms  of  the  Cafires  are  the  Jssagajf  and  the 
Kiri.  The  Assagay  is  a  light  spear,  consisting  of  a  slender 
shaft,  five  feet  long,  adapted  to  an  iron  head,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  which  tbe  whole  ingenuity  of  the  Cafire  is  called  into 
play;  and  it  is  really  astonishing,  that,  with  one  stone  tot  a 
hammer,  and  another  for  an  anvil,  such  neat  workmanship 
should  be  executed.  They  are  very  expert  in  the  use  di 
this  weapon,  and  can  dart  it  with  tolerable  precision  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards.  When  thrown  with 
dexterity,  the  shaft  vibrates  in  the  air  like  the  tail  of  a  fish 
when  it  moves  rapidly  through  the  water.  The  Kiri  is  a 
sort  of  walking-stick,  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  large 
knob  at  the  end.  By  a  particular  art  in  throwing  it,  they 
can  kill  a  hare,  antelope,  or  other  small  animal,  at  thir^ 
yards'  distance.  Every  Caffire  carries  in  his  hand  a  bundle, 
consisting  of  five  or  six  Asiogays^  a  Kirij  and  a  long  taper 
stick,  of  hardwood,  which  serves  to  kindle  their  fire,  and 
decide  their  private  quarrels.  These  latter  are,  by  all 
accounts,  neither  frequent  nor  sanguinary.  Even  when  they 
become  public,  and  assume  the  importance  of  civil  or  of 
international  warfare,  they  are  carried  on  with  a  gentleness 
and  moderation  that  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  by 
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civilized  Europe,  which  has  long  laid  claim  to  the  sole 
possession  of  these  attributes. 

<^  The  Cafires  possess  immense  herds  of  black  cattle,  from 
the  produce  of  which  they  derive  the  main  part  of  their 
subsistence.  On  our  expedition  to  the  Quagga's  Plain,  we 
fell  in  with  several  parties  of  them  passing  from  one  kraal  to 
another.  They  indulged  us  with  a  taste  of  their  sour  milk, 
of  which,  though  I,  for  one,  gulped  down  a  considerable 
draught,  I  was  not  much  delighted  with  the  flavour.  They 
preserve  it  in  leathern  bags;  and  as  these  extraordinary 
vessels  are  never  scalded,  and  but  seldom  emptied,  the  fer- 
mentation constantly  going  on  within  them  partakes  more 
of  the  putrefactive  than  of  the  acetous.  In  the  art  of 
cookery,  the  Cafires  are  about  as  far  advanced  as  Homer's 
heroes  were  at  the  siege  of  Troy:  they  broil  their  beef- 
steak and  carve  it  with  the  Assagajff  holding  one  end  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  other  between  their  teeth.  They  never 
use  salt;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  in  lieu  of  it,  they  roll  the 
steak  in  cow-dung  before  it  is  broiled.  Notwithstanding 
high  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  similar  practice,  I  could 
not  help  doubting  its  prevalence  in  this  country :  the  more  so, 
as  I  never  observed  any  of  our  visitors  making  use  of  this 
singular  condiment ;  and  I  enquired  of  several  persons  who 
had  seen  their  manner  of  feeding  in  their  own  country,  who 
invariably  asserted  the  contrary. 

<^  The  Cafires  practise  circumcision,  but  how  the  ceremony 
came  to  be  adopted  in  such  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  it 
would  be  almost  idle  even  to  guess ;  though  a  late  intelligent 
traveller  has  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  the  coasting  voyage  of  a 
tribe  of  Bedouins  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  same  author 
has  detected,  in  the  Boschmen,  the  genuine  descendants  of  the 
Pigmies,  expelled  by  the  Cranes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and  he  has  been  equally  felicitous  in  clearing  up  the 
genealogy  of  the  Hottentot  race,  which  he  unhesitatingly 
identifies  with  the  Chinese.  The  early  migrations  of  the  human 
race  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  antiquarian  dispute ;  and 
much  learning  has  been  fruitlessly  expended  in  elucidating 
what  must  remain  for  ever  obscure." 
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Heturning  to  the  Cape  from  Algoa  Bay,  the  72d  sailed 
from  thence  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
October,  1810;  and  the  account  of  that  Island  we  shall 
relate  in  Capt.  Carmichael's  own  words. 

<<  At  the  time  that  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  France 
was  projected  by  our  Indian  Government,  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  co-operate  in  the  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  requisition  was  made,  it  was  intimated 
that  ships  should  be  despatched  from  India  to  convey  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Roderigues  such  troops  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  settlement  The  72d  and  87th  regiments,  with  a 
company  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  were  selected  for  this  service 
by  General  Gray,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made 
to  embark  as  soon  as  the  transports  should  arrive.  We 
marched  to  Simonstown,  and  embarked  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  and  the  25th  was  fixed  on  for  our  departure.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  a  vessel  arriv^  from  Bourbon  with 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  affair  at  the  He  de  la  Passe^ 
and  the  consequent  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  seas 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Governor  judged  it  prudent  to  defer  the  departure  of  the 
troops  until  the  accession  of  a  naval  force  sufficiently  strong  to 
escort  us  in  safety.  In  about  a  fortnight,  the  Phoebe  frigate^ 
and  the  Actaeon  gun-brig  arrived  at  the  Cape;  but  this 
force  being  still  thought  inadequate,  it  was  proposed,  as  an 
additional  security,  to  arm  the  transports.  In  another  fort- 
night, upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were 
on  board  the  three  Country  ships;  and  as  tiie  troops  had 
been  constantly  trained  to  the  great-gun  exercise^  we  had 
good  reason  to  hope  that  we  should  prove  no  easy  conquest 
All  this  settled,  we  left  Simon's  Bay  on  the  24th  October, 
elated  with  the  sanguine  expectation  that  for  us  was  reserved 
the  honour  of  re-establishing  the  British  supremacy  where 
it  had  been  so  awkwardly  lost 

**  The  term  <  voyage'  instinctively  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
journal.  Whether  it  be  from  observing  the  r^ularity 
and  minuteness  with  which  every  occurrence  is  registered  in 
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the  log-book;  whether  merely  from  a  wish  to  beguile  a 
tedious  hour;  or  from  the  pleasure  in  perspective  of  recount- 
ing the  wonders  he  has  seen,  or  the  perils  he  has  passed 
through:  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  no  sooner  does  a 
landsman  set  his  foot  on  board  ship,  than  he  runs  mechant- 
cally  to  his  writing-desk-  For  my  own  part,  I  must  plead 
as  guilty  as  most  people  to  this  charge*  The  present  was  to 
be  my  fourth  voyage  of  some  length.  On  all  former 
occasions,  I  invariably  commenced  a  journal  of  'notable 
occurrences/  but  as  invariably  gave  it  up  before  the  voyage 
was  half  accomplished;  having  found,  that  unless  I  bor- 
rowed largely  from  my  imagination,  I  was  likely  to  cover 
very  little  paper.  Materials  for  interesting  narrative  are  but 
sparingly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 

*  AppAtent  rsri  nuntes  in  g:tirgtte  Taato/ 

Convinced  of  this  truth  by  so  many  abortive  attempts,  I 
gave  up  all  idea  of  journalizing  during  the  present  voyage^ 
and  reserved  my  pen  for  a  period  when  subjects  for  remark 
might  become  more  abundant. 

"  After  a  voyage  which  our  anxiety  rendered  more  than 
usually  tedious,  we  made  the  object  of  our  destination  on  the 
2d  December^  and  cast  anchor,  late  in  the  evening,  in  the 
channel  between  the  Coin  de  Mine,*  and  the  main  land. 
Here  we  found  the  India  fleet  at  anchor,  and  learned,  to  our 
extreme  mortification,  that  the  army  had  eJFected  a  landing 
two  days  before,  and  was  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  few 
miles  of  Port-Louis,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the 
fleet  weighed,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle  breeze  off 
the  land,  glided  slowly  towards  the  Baie  de  Tombeau^ 
where  we  again  dropped  anchor.  In  sailing  along  the  coast, 
we  were  delighted  with  the  scenery  which  opened  succes- 
sively to  our  Ticw,  so  very  different  from  what  we   had 

"  *  In  tbe  Tnentlon  of  thU  Islo^  I  eannot  hdp  Ad  vert  ^n;  i&  tbe  Iq^Iotoui 

bliifidflf  of  tbe  trmnslAtor  of  Bory  de  St.  Vjncviit'a  Travelsj  who  bafi  rendered 
it  *  th«  oomer  of  mtoe^*  liiii«wl  of  '  tbe  Qana^'i  QqoIel*  " 
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recently  quitted.  The  low  ground,  for  several  miles  inland, 
was  covered  with  trees  of  varied  foliage,  enclosing  fields  of 
maize,  manioc,  and  sugar-cane,  and  garnished  with  clumps 
of  cocoa  and  date  palms,  waving  their  pensile  fronds  over 
the  general  level  of  the  wood.  The  interior  presented  to 
the  eye  a  broken  range  of  mountains,  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  and  shooting  up  into  rugged  peaks,  which,  obscured 
from  time  to  time  by  the  passing  clouds,  gave  the  whole 
scene  a  most  picturesque  effect. 

^*  As  we  approached  within  sight  of  Port-Louis,  we  observed 
the  white  flag  waving  over  the  batteries  that  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  which  led  us  to  conjecture  that  some  nego- 
ciation  was  going  on  between  the  contending  parties;  and 
we  learned  by  our  first  communication  with  the  shore,  that 
the  enemy  had  capitulated  about  two  o'clock  that  morning. 
The  terms  of  this  capitulation  are  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  I  shall  offer  no  remark  on  them.  Amongst  the  troops 
they  excited  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  not  very  flattering 
to  the  parties  concerned.  With  an  army  of  16,000  regular, 
well-disciplined  troops,  opposed  to  a  handful  of  men,  not  one- 
tenth  its  numerical  force,  and  of  these  one-half  consisting  of 
seamen  and  deserters,  we  might,  without  any  charge  of  pre- 
sumption, have  looked  for  an  unconditional  surrender. 

<<  The  harbour  of  Port-Louis  is  situated  in  lat  20^  9n  south, 
and  57-5  29"  east  longitude.  It  is  of  considerable  size.  There 
were  at  least  one  hundred  sail  of  various  descriptions  at 
anchor  within  the  boom  at  the  time  we  disembarked,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  the  10th  December,  after  matters 
had  been  arranged  for  the  embarkation  of  those  troops  which 
were  to  return  to  India. 

"  Towards  the  sea,  the  defences  of  Port-Louis  are  ex- 
tremely formidable.  On  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter  the 
harbour,  stands  the  He  aux  Tonneliers,  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  rising  no  higher  than  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  It  is  merely  a  bank  of  coral  thrown  up  by  the 
waves,  and  reduced  by  attrition  to  a  pulverulent  state.  Two 
batteries,  erected  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  island,  are 
connected   by  a  stone  parapet  en  cremllaire.      The  west 
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battery,  or  that  which  stands  nearest  the  passage  into  the 
harbour,  consists  of  a  loose  embankment  of  madrepore,  and 
tnounts  upwards  of  thirty  pieces  of  ordnance  (thirty-six 
pounders)  on  traversing-carriages ;  and  on  its  right  flank  is  e^ 
battery  of  six  thirteen-inch  mortars.  Fort-Blanc,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yards,  is  equally  well  provided.  If  to  these  we  add 
the  boom  already  mentioned,  and  an  easterly  wind  constantly 
blowing  out  of  the  harbour,  we  may  regard  the  success  of 
any  naval  attack  on  Port-Louis  as  extremely  doubtful. 

"  A  person  who  shall  arrive  at  Port-Louis  directly  from 
Capetown  will  be  tempted  to  draw  a  comparison  not  very 
favourable  to  the  capital  of  Mauritius.  The  contrast  is 
indeed  obvious.  The  houses  in  Port-Louis  rarely  consist  of 
more  than  one  floor,  and  are  constructed  of  wood.  The 
planks,  rough  from  the  saw-pit,  are  laid  horizontally,  with 
their  edges  over-lapping,  and  nailed  to  the  frame-work.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  shingles,  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  become  of  a  greyish-black  colour.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  yellow-ochre,  or  left  without  any  colouring ;  in 
the  latter  case,  they  soon  assume  the  same  dismal  hue  as  the 
roof.  E^ch  house  is  surrounded  with  a  clumsy  palisade^ 
and  retires  a  few  fathoms  from  the  street  The  latter  are 
generally  straight,  but  very  narrow,  and  for  the  most  part 
merely  traced,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
pave,  gravel,  or  clear  them  of  the  stones  with  which  they  are 
copiously  encumbered.  The  police,  so  far  as  regards  the 
cleanness  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected 
before  our  arrival ;  nor  is  there  any  material  reform  in  that 
particular  to  be  expected  in  a  hurry.  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  passing  along  the  less  frequented  streets  a  person  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  otherwise  he  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  stepping  over  the  ankles  into  something  that  ought  not  to 
be  there. 

*^  Port-Louis  is  situated,  like  Capetown,  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  mountains.  The  valley  is  divided 
by  a  small  stream  into  two  equal  parts ;  that  on  the  left  side, 
called  the  Champ  de  Lort,  is  planted  with  a  grove  of  Acacia 
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trees.  The  opposite  division  has,  from  a  vain  and  puerile 
affectation  of  republican  names,  been  styled  the  Champ  de 
Mars;  and  is  dedicated  to  the  same  purposes  as  its  ancient 
prototype. 

<^  Tlie  town  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  lines.  That  on 
the  left  runs  down  from  the  rocky  base  of  the  Montague  de 
d^couverte  as  far  as  the  road  to  Moka :  and  the  plain  from 
that  point  to  Fort-Blanc,  is  defended  by  three  redoubts  which 
support  each  other.  On  the  east  flank,  a  strong  line  extends 
from  the  Fanfaron  battery  across  the  road  to  Pampelmousse^ 
and  terminates  in  a  small  redoubt  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the 
ridges  that  branch  out  from  the  Pouce  Mountain.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  these  lines  and  redoubts 
are  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation.  The  admirable 
finesse  of  the  enemy  was  never  more  clearly  displayed  than 
in  contriving  to  spread  abroad  such  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  this  island;  and  could  be 
matched  only  by  the  indolence  or  apathy  of  our  Govern- 
ment that  gave  implicit  credit  to  these  reports,  and  acted  on 
them,  without  having  taken  any  previous  steps  to  verify  them. 
It  was  an  amusing  spectacle  to  tHe  citizens  of  Port-Louis, 
who  crowded  down  to  the  shore  to  see  whole  ship-loads  of 
pioneers'  tools,  and  scaling-ladders,  landed  from  the  fleet  after 
the  town  had  surrendered.  Scaling-ladders  to  storm  an  open 
town !  And  the  measure  of  our  follies  would  not  be  com- 
plete, unless  we  had  made  this  public  display  of  them.  I 
heard  it  seriously  disputed,  at  the  table  of  one  of  our  oflicers 
of  rank,  whether  with  the  force  destined  for  this  expedition 
we  should  be  able  to  take  the  island.  It  was  our  host's 
opinion  that  if  we  did  succeed,  it  would  cost  us  a  thousand 
men  at  the  least.  Our  actual  loss  amounted  to  about  fiffy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  the  result  of  a  panic  among  our 
own  troops  the  night  before  the  town  surrendered. 

*^  It  was  in  the  lonely  and  secluded  recess  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  Pouce  Mountain  behind  Port-Louis,  that 
St.  Pierre  laid  the  scene  of  his  interesting  story  of  *  Paul  and 
Virginia.'  Contrary,  however,  to  his  most  solemn  affirmation, 
tlie  Colonists  deny  that  the  beings  ever  existed  whose  mis- 
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fortunes  gave  birth  to  ihat  affectiiig  tale.  Most  willingly 
indeed  would  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  author  himself, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  retail 
the  grossest  calumnies  against  his  moral  character.  A  man 
labours  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  who,  like  St,  Pierre^ 
publishes  an  account  of  a  confined  spot,  such  as  the  Isle  of 
France-  If  he  ventures  to  give  the  slightest  sketch  of 
manners,  or  deviates  into  anecdote,  he  is  sure  to  o^end. 
Where  all  the  members  of  a  community  are  mutually  known, 
every  awkward  feet  made  public  has  instantly  its  application. 
Eulogy  itself,  when  dispensed  under  such  circumstances, 
changes  its  character  and  becomes  satire.  Praise  bestowed 
on  a  near  neighbour  seems  as  if  it  w*as  within  a  short  space 
of  falling  to  our  own  share,  and  our  mortification  at  missing 
it  is  proportionally  severe.  We  feel  somewhat  like  the  man 
in  the  lottery,  who  has  drawn  the  next  number  to  the  capital 
prize. 

"  The  description  of  a  country  usually  receives  its  colouring 
from  the  natural  disposition  or  actual  state  of  mind  of  the 
describer.  As  all  objects  appear  *  yellow  to  the  jaundiced  eye,' 
so  every  thing  with  him  is  tinged  by  the  prejudice  through 
which  he  views  it  Hence  it  is  that  sentimental  travellers 
are  not  to  be  literally  understood  when  they  deal  out  censure 
any  more  than  when  they  bestow  praise*  St,  Pierre  ex* 
perienced  some  vexations  during  his  residence  in  Mauritius, 
which  disgusted  him  with  the  country  as  well  as  with  the  in- 
habitants. The  men^  accordingly,  are  all  rogues,  the  women 
jades,  and  the  island  a  loathsome  receptacle  for  slaves  and 
felons.  On  his  way  home,  he  received  some  civilities  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  barren  sands  of  Africa  he 
see«  nothing  but  verdant  meadows ;  in  the  half-savage  boors, 
worthy  representatives  of  the  Arcadiaus  of  the  Golden  Age< 
He  asserts,  as  matter  of  reproach,  that  the  trees  in  Mauritius 
are  covered  with  a  grey  pellicle  instead  of  bark.  Had  he 
travelled  as  a  tanner,  such  a  circumstance  would  have  fur- 
nished reasonable  grounds  for  bad  humour;  but  to  a  philo- 
fic^her  it  should  afford  only  an  additional  motive  for  admiring 
the  various  means  by  which  nature  contrives  to  attain  her 
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ends.  He  says  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  dirty-green  colour. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  would  dispute  this  point  with 
him,  and  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  tropical  scenery 
exhibits  a  greater  variety  of  tints  than  that  of  temperate 
regions.  The  foliage  of  all  trees  becomes  darker  the  longer 
it  stands ;  and  as  the  young  leaves  are  pushing  off  the  old 
throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  constant  variety  of  shades, 
from  a  glowing  yellow  or  purple,  to  a  dark  green.  This  is 
the  beautiful  in  landscape,  so  far  as  depends  on  foliage.  The 
Europaean  partakes  more  of  the  sublime.  The  periodical 
decay  of  the  whole  vegetable  world  impresses  the  mind  with 
a  sentiment  of  melancholy ;  and  would  be  felt  by  a  native 
of  a  tropical  climate,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  with  some- 
what of  the  same  sensation  as  if  he  had  passed  over  a 
country  whose  population  had  been  swept  off  by  a  pes-- 
tilence. 

"  Port-Louis  appears  to  be  the  outline  of  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  plan,  commenced  in  a  hurry,  and  relinquished 
with  precipitation.  Spacious  magazines,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  built  of  stone,  the  superstructure  of  wood ; — strong 
batteries  for  the  protection  of  the  town,  without  any  accom- 
modation for  troops  to  defend  them; — lines  of  d^ence,  in 
some  parts  twenty  feet  high,  and  rivetted  with  hewn  stone, 
in  others  a  mere  earthen  embankment,  incompetent  to  check 
either  men  or  cattle; — a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  for  barracks, 
where  eight  or  ten  thousand  troops  might  be  accommodated, 
but  which  barely  serves  to  lodge  a  couple  of  regiments; — an 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  several  hundred  patients; — ^the 
foundation,  in  cut  stone,  of  an  extensive  encampment  for 
Government  slaves,  but  never  covered  in; — a  foundry  for 
casting  cannon; — a  mill  for  manufacturing  gunpowder; — 
cast-iron  pipes  for  transmitting  water  from  the  distance  of  two 
miles  to  the  town,  but  never  put  to  use; — a  spacious  cathedral 
half  finished,  and  now  in  ruins; — ^a  lyceum  without  either 
masters  or  pupils ; — an  extensive  botanical  garden,  for  rear- 
ing and  distributing  the  useful  and  ornamental  exotics  of 
tropical  climates,  but  which  has  degenerated  into  a  spice- 
plantation  for  the   emolument  of  the  gardener.     Such  are 
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some  of  the  indications  which  would  lead  as  to  conjecture 
that  this  island  was  at  one  period  intended  for  a  grand 
depot, 

*'  From  the  long  and  rigorous  blockade  which  the  lEland 
had  skistaltied^  and  its  supposed  incompetency  to  supply  the 
demands  of  its  population,  it  was  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
must  be  reduced  to  the  utiiio&t  distress.  We  were  encouraged 
even  to  believe  that  famine  would  shortly  urge  them  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender  oF  the  island;  and  our  blockading 
squadron  are  accused^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  having  used  to 
that  eJFect  certain  accelerative  measures  hardly  to  be  i^con- 
ciled  with  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare:  firing  at  canoes 
fishing  within  the  reefs  j  at  the  slaves  engaged  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil;  and  at  the  herds  of  cattle  pasturing  along 
the  shore.  Such  acts»  of  wliich  I  entertain,  however,  the 
strongest  doubts,  savour  too  much  of  wantonness  and  revenge. 
To  the  enemy  they  could  be  productive  of  no  material  injury, 
and  would  serve  only  to  foster  in  their  breasts  a  sentiment  of 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  British  nation* 

''  Though  by  our  attack  on  the  island,  its  voluntary  sur- 
render, if  such  a  measure  was  ever  in  contemplation,  was 
anticipated;  yet  in  faithful  reliance  on  the  reports  of  our 
naval  commanders,  we  expected  to  meet  on  our  landing  with 
a  set  of  halt-starved,  extenuated  wretches,  crawling  about  in 
the  last  stage  of  existence.  Guess  therefore  our  astonishment 
on  finding  ourselves  surrounded  with  a  stout,  healthy,  athletic 
racCf  firm  on  their  limbs,  and  so  far  from  displaying  any  of 
the  usual  symptoms  of  famine,  that  we  could  remark  among 
them  divers  individuals  whose  rotundity  of  carcase  would  do 
honour  to  a  corporation  of  aldermen.  We  found  beef  and 
mutton  {alias  goat)  rather  dear*  but  by  no  means  scarce ;  and 
all  other  articles  in  profusion :  the  shops  full  of  English 
merchandise,  selling  at  nearly  the  London  prices- 

"  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  Portuguese 
navigators  in  the  year  1505*  They  found  it  without  in- 
habitants,* and  covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest     Such 

^*  *  I  do  not  neolle^t,  in  t1i«  btitorj  of  oaTcJ  dii«»?tri««,  iiii4ll)«r  lxiitaiie«  of 
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a  spot  offered  no  allurement  to  a  people  impelled,  as  they  at 
that  period  were,  by  the  demon  of  conquest  and  conversion. 
They  contented  themselves,  therefore,  with  turning  loose  into 
the  woods  a  few  domestic  animals,  such  as  deer,  goats,  and 
hogs ;  then  forsook  it  for  ever. 

"  Ninety  years  after  the  period  of  its  discovery,  the  Dutch 
took  possession  of  the  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Mauritius.  These  republicans,  however,  equally  ambitious  as 
the  Portuguese  had  been  a  century  before,  were  at  this  time 
pursuing  the  latter  in  all  quarters,  and  wresting  from  them 
their  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  east  The  infimt 
Colony  was  thus  left  totally  neglected ;  and  feebly  protracted 
its  existence  in  languor  and  obscurity  until  the  year  1712, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
French,  who  had  a  considerable  settlement  at  this  time  on 
the  Island  of  Bourbon,  no  sooner  learned  that  the  Hollanders 
had  abandoned  Mauritius,  than  they  sent  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  Colony,  which,  at  this 
day  amounts  to  eighty  thousand  souls. 

^^  The  extreme  length  of  Mauritius,  from  Cape  Malheu- 
reux  to  Cape  Brabant,  is  about  forty  miles;  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  ft'om  Port-Louis  to  the  Grand  Port,  thirty  miles. 
Its  surface  is  broken  by  mountains,  some  detached,  others 
forming  chains  of  considerable  extent.  These  appear  much 
loftier  when  viewed  from  the  coast  than  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  as  the  land  rises  to  a  great  height  in  the  centre, 
equalling  in  that  respect,  some  of  the  mountains  themselves. 
The  elevation  of  the  latter  is  but  moderate ;  the  Rton  de  la 
Riviere  Noire,  the  highest  in  the  whole  island,  measuring  no 
more  than  2544  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Piton  du  bras  is 
24  feet  lower;  and  the  Pouce,  48  feet.  What  is  termed  the 
plain,  or  level  ground,  rises  perceptibly  as  you  recede  from  the 

•n  lilaod  equal  in  size  to  either  Mauritius  or  Bourbon  having  been  found,  like 
these  islands,  uninhabited.  As  they  lie  within  a  few  days*  sail  of  Madagascar, 
which  always  maintained  a  communication  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  dr- 
Gomstanoe  furnishes  an  ailment  in  fiiTOur  of  their  more  recent  formation,  and 
•gahiat  the  sappoeed  early  nayigatlon  of  the  Chinese  in  theae  i 
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coast,  and  in  tbe  centre  of  the  island,  is  not  less  than  1600 
feet  high. 

<<  The  whole  island  appears  to  be  one  solid  mass  of  trap. 
There  is  no  variety.  The  rock  is  of  a  bluish  colour  in  the 
recent  fracture,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  crystals  of 
olivine.  The  rolled  fragments,  when  broken,  sometimes 
exhibit  drusy  cavities  lined  with  zeolite.  The  mountain- 
masses  are  disposed  in  thick  strata,  or  beds,  forming  a  con- 
siderable angle  with  the  horizon.  Evjsn  the  loose  fragments, 
where  they  have  not  been  displaced  by  the  operations  of 
agriculture,  are  often  arranged  with  surprising  regularity; 
and  we  can  trace  in  them  an  approximation  to  the  prismatic 
figure.  Their  upper  and  lower  sides  are  flat,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  from  three  to  six,  but  generally  five,  faces.  In 
some  parts  of  the  island,  we  meet  with  tesselated  patches,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  consisting  of  a  smooth  sheet  of 
rock,  cracked  into  these  prismatic  fragments,  and  so  nicely 
adjusted  to  each  other,  that  room  is  barely  left  for  a  line  of 
verdure  in  the  fissures  to  mark  their  division. 

^<  In  the  faces  of  the  deep  ravines  through  which  most  of 
the  rivers  have  worked  their  channels,  the  rocks  occasionally 
display  the  columnar  form  of  basalt:  exhibiting  both  the 
perpendicular  and  the  horizontal  section,  as  well  as  the  angles 
of  the  columns.  In  other  parts,  where  this  r^ularity  does  not 
prevail,  we  may  observe  the  prismatic  masses  lying  over  each 
other,  but  separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  layer  of  earth, 
the  product,  apparently,  of  their  own  decomposition.  In  the 
same  manner  they  stretch  out  into  the  sea  on  every  side  of 
the  island,  giving  a  solid  base  to  those  coralline  fiibrications 
which  are  generally  believed  to  compose  the  whole  reef;  though 
it  is  more  probable,  that  they  only  form  the  superficial  crust 

*^  The  soil  of  Mauritius  is  a  tenacious  earth  of  a  ferrugi- 
nous colour,  mixed  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  vegetable 
mould.  In  the  dry  season,  it  becomes  extremely  hard,  and 
cracks  into  numerous  fissures.  In  some  parts  of  the  island, 
it  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  admit  of  being  manufactured  into  a 
sort  of  bottles  called  Gargoukttes^  which  possess  the 
inestimable  quality  of  preserving  water,  at  a  temperature 
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many  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
These  vessels  are  made  very  thin,  and  without  any  glazing. 
They  are  accordingly  so  porous,  that  when  filled  with  water, 
it  transudes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  surface  con- 
stantly wet;  and  when  thus  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  the 
evaporation  from  the  outside  maintains  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  in  a  state  of  refreshing  coolness. 

"  The  whole  of  thb  soil  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  trap.  In  some  parts,  this  trans- 
mutation is  already  nearly  completed ;  for,  on  penetrating  to 
any  depth  in  the  ground,  we  find  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
reddish  earth,  with  here  and  there  a  small  nucleus  of  stone, 
enveloped  in  concentric  crusts  of  matter,  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  that  and  sofi;  earth.  In  other  parts,  however, 
and  those  the  more  numerous,  where  the  greater  compactness 
of  the  trap^  or  some  other  cause,  has  retarded  the  process 
of  disintegration,  we  meet  with  little  or  no  earth,  but  with 
angular  masses  of  stone  without  any  crust. 

^'  Various  French  Naturalists  who  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  structure  of  this  island,  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  it  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  if  the  description 
of  rocks  known  by  the  name  of  trap  is  proved  to  be  a 
product  of  fire,  no  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  has  a 
£Eurer  claim  to  that  origin :  yet  the  attentive  mineralogist  will 
stumble  upon  objects,  the  existence  of  which  he  will  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any  theory  which  would  attempt 
to  account  for  its  formation,  on  the  level,  at  least,  where  it 
actually  lies. 

^^On  the  plain,  for  instance,  that  spreads  out  firom  the 
base  of  the  Tamarind  Mountain,  there  is  a  mass  of  petrified 
coral,  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  forty  yards  in  circumference, 
very  little  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  appearing  as  if  it  had 
been  dropped  there  by  accident.  It  is  disposed  in  three 
distinct  beds ;  the  lowest  divested  of  every  trace  of  organiza- 
tion, and  so  indurated,  that,  on  being  struck,  it  gives  a 
metallic  sound;  the  others  still  retaining  their  organic 
structure,  though  several  blocks  of  the  common  trap  of  the 
island  are  seen  imbedded  in  their  substance^     The  ground 
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on  which  this  mass  reposes  is  far  above  the  level  to  which 
the  coralline  exuviae  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  hurricane. 
If  he  pursues  his  way  till  he  passes  the  isthmus  that  connects 
the  Morne  de  Brabant  with  the  main  land,  and  then  turns 
to  the  left,  he  will  have  to  travel  over  a  ledge  of  coral  rock, 
a  mile  perhaps  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  not  less  than 
sixty  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  of  the  same  structure  as  that 
already  described,  and  nearly  insulated  by  a  salt-marsh  into 
which  the  sea  flows  at  every  spring- tide.  This  bank 
terminates  at  the  Bale  du  Cap,  and  in  the  charts  of  the 
island  is  called  Point  de  Corail.  At  Port  Jacot^  close  by 
the  signal-post,  there  is  a  mass  of  coral,  bearing  the  same 
characters  as  the  former,  one  hundred  yards  at  least  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  as  many  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

**  At  the  Grand  Port,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  the 
same  kind.  The  lie  des  Aigrettes,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  lying  a  great  way  within  the  verge  of  the  reef, 
consists  entirely  of  petrified  coral ;  and  though  quite  destitute 
of  soil,  is  covered  with  an  impenetrable  coppice.  The  Islets 
Marianne,  Vacois,  Fouquet,  and  de  la  Passe,  are  of  similar 
structure,  and  also  Monkey-Island,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 
The  beds  of  the  He  de  la  Passe  recline  at  the  angle  of  45% 
and  the  coral  is  so  indurated  as  to  have  served  the  purpose  of 
stone,  in  constructing  the  barrack  and  battery  erected  upon  that 
island  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Port.  What  is  more 
extraordinary,  the  dip  of  these  beds  is  so  far  from  being 
conformable,  that  they  incline  in  opposite  directions,  and  at 
a  right  angle  with  each  other,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
island.  In  short,  every  accessory  islet  and  rock  within  the 
verge  of  the  reef  consists  of  the  same  material,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  He  aux  Fourneaux,  the  base  of 
which  resembles  that  of  the  main  island.     . 

^^  Such  being  the  fact,  it  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  how 
these  masses  came  to  be  placed  in  their  actual  situation.  The 
agency  of  hurricanes  is  out  of  the  question  in  discussing  the 
existence  of  marine  exuviae  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  sea ;  and 
their  stratification,  oblique  in  some  cases^  and  their  total  want 
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of  connection,  excepting  that  of  superposition,  with  the  sub- 
jacent rock,  give  them  quite  the  appearance  of  extraneous 
bodies,  projected  by  some  unknown  cause  on  the  spots  where 
they  now  repose. 

<<  There  are  two  theories,  on  the  principles  of  which  the 
geologists  of  the  present  day  profess  to  explain  the  actual 
state  of  the  earth's  surfisice;  the  advocates  of  one  theory 
maintaining  that  the  dry  land  was  elevated  from  die  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat  acting  from  below; 
while  the  votaries  of  the  other  assert  that  the  land  was 
formed  where  it  actually  exists,  and  was  left  dry  by  the 
gradual  recession  of  the  sea  within  its  present  limits,  after 
having,  for  a  long  period,  covered  the  highest  mountains. 
Without  venturing  an  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  theories,  as  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  globe  in 
general,  there  are  certain  facts  connected  with  the  Natural 
History  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of  Bourbon,  that  appear  to 
me  less  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  former,  than  to 
those  of  the  latter;  and  for  the  explanation  of  which,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  the  preference,  if  I  were  called  on  to 
choose  between  the  two. 

<<  Their  deep  narrow  ravines,  and  high  precipitous  moun- 
tains; the  vast  accumulation  of  angular  fragments  of  a 
description  of  rock  that  appears  peculiarly  prone  to  disinte- 
gration; the  almost  total  want  of  vegetable  soil  on  their 
surface^  and  of  alluvium  along  their  shores;  the  remains, 
already  noticed,  of  a  belt  of  organic  exuviss  reposing  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  though  apparently  similar  to  those 
which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  buried  deep 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  these,  and  their  uninhabited 
state  at  the  era  of  their  discovery,  are  points  which  &vour, 
so  iar  as  they  go^  the  supposition,  that  the  islands  in  question 
are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Now,  partial  and 
successive  formations  of  land  are  conceivable  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Huttonian  theory.  The  elevaticm  of  the  whole, 
indeed,  of  the  present  dry  land,  may  be  considered  as  the 
result  of  a  partial  exertion  of  that  power,  which,  according 
to  that  theory,  is  in  constant  activity  in  the  central  r^on 
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of  the  globe.  Such  formations  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  Wemerian  theory.  The 
retreat  of  the  universal  water  must  have  taken  place  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  No  one 
portion  of  land  can  therefore  be  accounted  more  ancient 
or  more  recent  than  another ;  except  in  so  far  as  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  being  the  first  left  dry,  may  lay  claim  to 
a  priority  of  existence. 

<'  The  Isle  of  France  is  surrounded  almost  throughout 
with  a  coral  reef,  the  continuity  of  which  is  nowhere  broken 
but  at  the  harbours  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  This  reef 
varies  greatly  in  diameter,  forming  in  some  parts  merely  a  nar- 
row border,  while  in  others  it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile 
and  upwards.  Its  sur&ce  is  in  general  quite  level,  but  here 
and  there  intersected  by  narrow  channels,  wherein  an  infinite 
variety  of  small  fish,  the  tenants  of  the  reei^  take  refuge 
during  the  reflux  of  the  tide.  The  extreme  edge  is  invariably 
the  shallowest  part,  and  seems  as  if  designedly  raised  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which  breaks 
over  it  with  a  prodigious  rolL  Beyond  this  barrier,  the 
bottom  slopes  like  a  glacis,  and  soon  sinks  out  of  view. 
Looking  over  the  reef  from  an  elevated  station,  we  can  trace 
the  windings  of  the  channels  that  traverse  it  by  the  varying 
colour  of  the  water.  In  the  deepest  parts  it  is  of  a  bluish 
tint;  in  two  or  three  fathoms  this  colour  passes  to  green, 
which  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  depth  diminishes. 
From  the  top  of  the  Pouce  Mountain  we  have  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  almost  the  whole  island,  with  its  pale-green  border, 
veined  with  blue,  and  fringed  with  the  foam  of  the  everlasting 
surge.  Beyond  this  bright  zone,  the  indigo  colour  of  the 
ocean  deepens  on  the  view  until  lost  in  the  aerial  tmts  of  the 
horizon. 

<^  I  have  already  hinted  my  suspicion  that  the  strong  fabrics 
known  by  the  name  of  Coral-re^s,  are  not  reared  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  as  is  generally  believed ;  but  that  they 
are  little  more  than  mere  incrustations  growing  on  a  base  of 
solid  rock,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  &thoms  beneath  the  surface. 
But  as  this  is  a  point  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
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demonstration,  all  that  I  have  to  offer  in  support  of  my 
opinion  are  arguments  founded  on  probability  and  analogy. 

«  If  we  may  judge  from  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
coralline  productions,  the  number  of  species  endowed  with 
the  power  of  fabricating  them  must  be  very  considerable. 
All  of  them  agree,  however,  in  one  respect ;  they  commence 
their  work  at  a  central  point,  and  extend  it  in  all  directions 
indiscriminately.  The  law  which  governs  the  operations  of 
an  individual  or  a  family  in  this  respect,  is  no  doubt  equally 
operative  on  the  whole  society ;  and  the  aggregate  ought  to 
exhibit,  on  reaching  the  surface,  a  reef  of  a  circular  form, 
and  coextensive  at  least  with  the  base  whereon  it  rests. 
But  Coralr-reefs  rarely  exhibit  this  form,  or  any  other  that 
can  be  easily  defined.  Their  forms  are  usually  the  most 
irregular  thf|t  can  be  imagined ;  such,  indeed,  as  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  base  on  which 
they  are  reared. 

"  The  coral-worms  build  perpendicularly,  and  only  on  a 
fixed  solid  foundation.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Island 
of  Bourbon ;  where  a  deep,  precipitous,  rocky  coast  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  a  shelving  shore  of  water-worn 
pebbles,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  establishment  of  these 
fietbrics.  The  fact,  too,  that  harbours  and  the  mouths  of 
rivers  in  tropical  regions  are  invariably  clear  of  living  coral, 
though  liable  to  be  choked  up  with  its  debris,  is  illustrative 
of  the  same  principle. 

"  If  the  Cortdrreefs  were  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  partial  manner  in  which 
they  are  distributed  ?  The  shores  of  intertropical  continents 
and  islands  are  generally  fringed  with  them;  and  we  find 
them  running  in  interrupted  chains  from  one  groupe  of  islands 
to  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  submarine  rocks  are 
known  to  do  in  those  parts  of  the  sea  that  lie  beyond  the 
range  of  the  coral-worms ;  but  the  ocean  at  large,  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  entirely  clear  of  them. 

.  ^^  Detached  reefs  are  sometimes  met  with,  of  very  small 
superficial  extent,  one  hundred  yards,  or  perhaps  less.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  a  columnar  mass  of  such  fragile  materials, 
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reared  up  from  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three,  not  to  say 
ten  miles,  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  impetus  of  the 
tides  and  currents? 

"  The  surface  of  our  globe  has  been  explored,  from  the 
verge  of  the  ocean,  to  its  highest  pinnacle.  In  this  space, 
the  most  elevated  point  hardly  exceeds  the  perpendicular 
height  of  four  miles.  Yet  so  great  Is  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  animals 
which  flourish  in  the  lower  regions,  cannot  exist  in  the 
upper;  nor  can  those  whose  organization  is  framed  for  living 
in  the  upper  regions,  exist  in  the  lower  j  while  the  highest 
region  of  all  is  utterly  unfit  to  support  either  animal  or 
vegetable  life. 

"  The  mean  deptLi  of  the  ocean,  as  calculated  by  La  Place^ 
(Mec,  celeste,)  is  four  leagues,  bearing  to  the  altitude  of  the 
highest  land  a  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Is  it  not  extremely 
probable,  that  at  this  vast  depth  the  pressure  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  is  so  great  as  to  prove  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
animal  life?  Or  may  it  not,  at  all  events,  be  safely  main* 
tained,  that  if  there  are  animals  whose  organization  enables 
them  to  live  at  such  a  depth,  that  organization  will  disqualify 
them  for  existhig  at  the  surface?  It  is  well  known  that  a 
fish,  hauled  up  from  tlie  depth  of  only  one  or  two  hundred 
fathoms,  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  its  usual 
functions  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  surface,  owing  to 
the  diminution  of  external  pressure  on  its  body ;  one  eflect 
of  which  is  to  distend  its  air-bladder  so  as  to  protrude 
into  its  throat.  How  much  more  must  a  transition,  how- 
ever gradual,  from  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean  to  its 
surface,  derange  the  functions  of  life  ? 

•*  The  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  coral-worras  are  con- 
sloatly  at  w^ork  laying  the  foundation  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  rearing  tliem  up  to  the 
surface,  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable.  That  they 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  land  when  they  find  a  base 
near  the  surface,  on  which  they  may  commence  their  work, 
will  not  be  denied ;  yet,  as  they  cannot  build  higher  than 
the  reach  of  the  tide,   it  is  to  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
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accumulating  and  casting  up  the  wreck  of  their  wqiics^  that 
even  this  effect  ought  properly  to  be  attributed.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  land  appears  to  be  gaining  on 
the  sea,  by  the  labours  of  these  diminutiye  animals ;  and  in 
this  way  some  addition  has  already  been  made  to  Manritiui. 
It  will  continue  to  extend  its  limits  in  the  same  manner 
until  the  shallows  within  the  border  of  the  reef  are  derated 
above  the  high -water  mark;  but  there  the  accession  oi 
territory  will  most  probably  terminate. 

^^  When  the  73d  regiment  occupied  the  oncosts  of  the 
island,  I  was  quartered  for  some  months  at  the  cantonment 
of  the  Riviere  Noire,  where  I  had  ample  scope  for  my 
favourite  pursuits.  The  country  round  this  post  presents 
to  the  eye  every  thing  that  is  grand  and  picturesque  in 
tropical  scenery.  Directly  behind  it  the  Tamarind  Mountain 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  surmounted  by  a  flag-staff  for 
r^>eating  signals.  The  river  glides  through  a  mass  of 
mountains  covered  with  wood,  the  shoulders  of  which, 
pushed  one  behind  the  other  into  view,  lengthen  the  per« 
spective  to  an  indefinite  extent  In  the  for^p*ound,  a 
variety  of  tropical  trees,  such  as  the  Cocoa  and  JDcOe-palms, 
the  Mango,  the  Tamarind^  the  BreadfiruUy  and  Acacia, 
scattered  in  agreeable  confusion,  permit  a  transient  glance 
at  fields  of  Cottxm,  Manioc,  and  Sugar-cane,  with  herds  of 
Madagascar  cattle  pasturing  on  the  lawn.  A  numerous 
flotilla  of  coasting  schooners  charged  with  the.  produce  of 
the  district,  and  of  fishing  canoes  plying  in  all  directions, 
give  a  peculiar  animation  to  the  scene,  which  is  still  farther 
enlivened  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  echoed  from  the  hills, 
while  they  pursue  the  deer,  and  chase  them  into  the  sea 
through  the  midst  of  the  cantonment 

*^  The  mouth  of  the  Riviere  Noire  affords  safe  anchorage 
for  a  few  ships  of  large  size,  and  troops  may  be  disembarked 
without  difficulty.  It  is,  on  this  account,  considered  one  <^ 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  whole  island;  and  the 
approach  to  it  is  strongly  guarded.  On  the  east  side,  the 
battery  Lapreneuse,  of  six  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  is 
erected  on  the  most  prominent  point  <^  the  coast;  about 
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six  hundred  yards  farther  back  is  another  of  three  guns ; 
and  one  of  two  guns  flanks  the  cantonment;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  anchorage  is  the  battery  of  La  Harmonic,  of 
twelve  guns,  by  which  a  heary  cross-fire  can  be  maintained 
with  that  of  Lapreneuse.  At  the  former,  a  barrack  has 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  men. 

^^  As  sooii  as  our  arrangements  were  completed  at  the 
post,  I  made  an  excursion,  in  company  with  Colonel  Leitch 
and  Captain  Rutherford,  to  the  district  of  the  Savanne. 
On  our  way  thither,  we  slept  the  two  first  nights  at  the 
plantation  of  M.  Chazal  de  Chamarel.  This  property  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  fertile  in  the  island. 
Situated  at  a  great  elevation,  it  never  experiences  those 
scorching  heats  and  protracted  droughts  that  give  a  check 
to  vegetation  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  along  the  coast 
Embosomed  in  the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  island,  it  enjoys  a  perpetual  succession 
of  refireshing  showers,  and  is  shaded  by  a  thick  canopy  of 
clouds  that  moderate  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The 
humidity,  however,  consequent  on  this  state  of  atmosphere, 
has  a  pernicious  effect  on  the  health  of  his  slaves,  which  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  counteract  by  warmer  clothing  and  less 
intense  labour.  Transported  hither  from  the  burning 
regions  of  Mosambique  and  Madagascar,  the  ^  green  slaves' 
are  speedily  attacked  with  pulmonary  diseases,  which,  when 
they  do  not  prove  fatal,  degenerate  into  chronic  disorders 
that  render  them  unfit  for  any  sort  of  sustained  labour. 

**  All  agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  slaves;  and  the 
only  implements  used  are  the  hoe  and  the  dibble.  With  the 
former  they  prepare  the  soil  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds. 
All  sorts  of  pulse  and  grain  are  planted  with  the  latter. 
The  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  much  encumbered 
with  stones,  that  neither  the  plough  nor  the  harrow  can 
ever  be  used  with  advantage.  The  labour  of  the  slaves, 
however,  from  its  very  multiplicity,  is  neither  so  constant 
nor  so  systematically  conducted  as  in  our  West  India 
Islands;  but  the  unfortunate  facility  of  procuring  firesh 
supplies,  has  hitherto  more  than  balanced  this  advantage, 
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by  rendering  the  health  of  the  slave  an  object  of  less 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  master.  The  severest  part  of 
their  labour  is  transporting  the  produce  of  the  soil,  either 
to  places  of  embarkation  on  the  coast,  or  to  Port^Louis 
direct.  This  produce,  whether  it  be  sugar,  co£Pee,  cloves, 
or  grain,  is  packed  up  in  bags  weighing  about  one  cwt 
The  usual  practice  is  to  charge  the  slave  with  one  of  these 
bags,  which  he  carries  on  his  head,  going  in  a  sort  of  trot, 
and  resting  occasionally  to  draw  breath.  On  the  plantar 
tions  adjacent  to  Port-Louis,  they  sometimes  employ  for 
this  purpose  an  unwieldy  sort  of  cart  with  immense  wheels, 
which  is  dragged  into  the  town  by  a  string  of  thirty  or  forty 
slaves,  harnessed  and  yoked  to  it  like  so  many  draught 
cattle.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  painful  and 
degrading  branch  of  labour  will  shortly  be  abolished. 
Since  the  British  obtained  possession  of  the  Island,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to  the  state  of  the  roads, 
and  the  communication  with  the  capital  rendered  less 
difficult  A  traffic  has  been  established  with  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  which  gives  constant  employment  to  several 
vessels  in  importing  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  troops,,  and  for 
such  of  the  planters  as  choose  to  purchase  them.  This 
traffic  has,  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  reduced  the  market 
price  of  beef  from  2«.  Get  to  1*.  per  pound.  There  is  hardly 
a  plantation  on  the  island  on  which  there  is  not  a  consider- 
able portion  of  waste  land,  unfit  for  tillage.  These  are  now 
converted  into  pastures, .  and  herds  of  black  cattle  are 
multiplying  in  every  quarter.  The  example  of  a  few  enter- 
prising planters,  who  have  already  begun  to  train  these 
animals  to  the  draught,  will  speedily  open  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  to  their  own  interest,  and  induce  them  to  transfer  the 
harness  from  the  slaves  to  their  oxen. 

"  As  a  specific  against  the  pectoral  disorders  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  to  which  the  whites  fall  sometimes 
victims  as  well  as  the  blacks,  some  patriotic  individual 
introduced  the  old  empirical  remedy.  Snails.  Here  these 
animals  have  thriven  exceedingly,  and  multiplied  so  much 
faster  than  the  demand  for  them  required,  that  they  are 
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now  become  an  o£Pensive  nuisance.  They  have,  moreover, 
so  far  lost  their  reputation  as  a  medicine,  that  they  have 
been  transferred  by  the  faculty  from  the  column  of  thera- 
peutics to  that  of  dietetics,  and  are,  in  this  latter  quality^ 
collected  on  many  of  the  plantations  to  feed  the  hogs. 

^'  Chamarel's  house,  like  almost  every  other  in  the  island, 
is  constructed  of  timber.  The  general  predilection  for  this 
material  has  arisen  from  the  abundant  supplies  of  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  plantation;  from  the  portion  of  labour 
which  must,  at  all  events,  be  employed  in  felling  it  to  clear 
the  groimd;  and  from  the  expertness  in  fashioning  it,  which 
is  acquired  by  many  of  the  slaves  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
labour.  The  time,  however,  is  fast  approaching,  when  they 
must  have  recourse  to  more  durable  materials.  The 
diminution  of  the  forest  from  the  rapid  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, will  shortly  render  the  use  of  stone  a  matter  of 
economy  as  well  as  of  necessity.  For  this  purpose,  the 
trcqfHTOck  of  the  Island  is  admirably  adapted;  and  every 
part  of  the  coast  yields  the  very  best  material  for  making 
lime. 

^'  The  houses,  in  general,  are  built  on  a  scale  adapted 
merely  to  accommodate  the  family.  Pavilions,  for  the  use 
of  strangers  and  casual  visitors,  are  erected  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  building ;  and  the  back  ground  is 
occupied  by  the  slave  cantonment.  With  the  turn  for 
improvement  which  the  French  are  known  to  possess,  it  is 
a  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  islanders  never  surround 
their  houses  with  verandahs,  nor  is  it  a  common  practice 
even  to  plant  trees  near  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the 
sun.  The  environs,  however,  are  usually  planted  with 
groves  and  avenues  of  ornamental  trees,  chiefly  Mango, 
Tamarind,  and  Acacia,  intermingled  with  the  Cocoa  and 
DatC'pabns;  but  above  all,  conspicuous,  is  the  elegant 
Badamier  (Terminalia  Catappa.)  The  branches  of  this 
superb  tree  issue  from  the  trunk  in  whorls,  long,  slender, 
and  perfectly  horizontal.  Seven,  eight,  or  more  stages  of 
similar  configuration,  but  diminishing  regularly  according 
to   their  height,   give  it  the  appearance  of  an  inverted 
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cone,  or  rather  of  that  useful  piece  of  furniture  called  a 
dumb-waiter,  and  its  foliage  is,  at  the  same  time,  so 
copious,  that  not  a  ray  can  touch  those  who  repose  under 
its  shade. 

^^  Our  first  excursion  from  ChamareFs  was  to  the  Grand 
Cascade  or  waterfall,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  house^  con- 
sidered by  the  Creoles  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
They  assign  to  it  the  height  of  750  feet  It  may  be  reckoned 
fully  500  feet  The  fall  is  perfectly  uninterrupted,  the  wmter 
never  touching  from  the  time  it  pours  over  the  edge  of  the 
rock  until  it  falls  into  the  basin  below.  During  summer  the 
stream  is  scanty,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  dissipated  in  its  fall ; 
but  in  the  rainy  season,  and  afler  one  of  those  totrents  that 
occasionally  inundate  the  island,  this  cataract  muit  be  a 
tremendous  object  indeed. 

^  The  chief  produce  of  the  plantation  is  Ckffte*  This  is 
the  seed  of  the  Caffka  ardbica  of  Botanists.  The  berry  is 
about  the  size  of  an  acorn,  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  sweetish 
taste,  combined  with  a  litde  of  the  co£Pee  flavour.  These 
berries  are  picked  off  as  they  become  ripe,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  until  the  pulp  is  changed  to  a  dry,  britde  husk ;  then 
beaten  in  wooden  mortars  to  disengage  the  seeds,  of  which 
each  berry  generally  contains  two.  The  grains  are  carefully 
examined,  and  such  as  have  the  slightest  flaw  or  bit  of  crust, 
rejected  or  thrown  back  into  the  mortar.  The  coflee,  thus  pre- 
pared, is  packed  up  in  bags  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Vaeoii; 
{Pandanus  Vacqua,)  and  stored  for  the  market  The  cofibe* 
shrubs  are  set  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  asunder;  and 
are  not  suffered  to  grow  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hand. 
One  slave  can  manage  a  thousand  plants,  which  yidd,  on  an 
average,  as  many  pounds  of  cofiee.  The  average  duration  of 
the  shrub  is  seven  years,  during  four  of  which  it  3delds  ifiruit 

*^  The  estate  yields  also  a  considerable  return  in  Choe$; 
but  they  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  high-flavoured  as  those 
produced  on  the  low-grounds.  It  is  probable  that  this  tree^ 
being  a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  perfect  its  fruit  than  that  of  ChamarePs  plant- 
ation.   The  Clove-tree  {CaryopkyUus  aromatica)  grows  tt>  the 
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height  of  thirty  feet  It  is  very  slender,  and  its  branches, 
loaded  with  leaves,  bend  downwards.  The  spice^  so  wdl 
known  by  the  name  of  the  CfoP6,  is  the  flower*bod  of  this 
tree,  collected  before  it  expands  into  a  blossom.  The  peri* 
carp,  seated  under  the  flower,  is  club-shaped,  and  of  a  blood- 
red  coloar.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  sort  of  umbel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  and  are  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  show  a  disposition  to  expand.  After  a  few  days'  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  they  are  packed  up  in  bags  for  exportation. 

^^  For  the  subsistence  of  the  slaves,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  ground  is  devoted  to  the  culture  ci  MoMioCy  {Jairopka 
Mimihoi) ;  the  stem  of  this  shrub  grows  to  the  hei^t  of  six 
or  seven  feet  The  bark  is  of  a  purple  colour,  and  studded 
with  tubercles  left  by  the  fallen  leaves.  The  stems  selected 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  plant  are  cut  into  junks,  and  set  in 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  asunder.  The  lower 
end  pushes  out  roots  in  all  directions,  and  from  the  upper  a 
new  stem  is  gradually  evolved.  Each  plant  produces  several 
ftisiform  roots  resembling  a  carrot,  but  much  larger.  The 
period  of  growth  in  this  plant  is  influenced  in  a  remarkiU>le 
degree  by  situation.  On  this  plaotation  it  arrives  at  maturity 
in  flfteen  or  eighteen  months,  whereas  in  the  low  districts  of 
the  idand  it  requires  for  that  purpose  no  less  than  three 
years.  Manioc  constitutes  the  ordinary  food  of  the  slave 
population.  About  three  pounds  of  the  root,  grated,  and 
haktd  into  as  many  cakes,  is  the  daily  fere.  Whether  boiled 
or  baked  under  the  a^es,  the  Manioc  is  of  a  much  finer  and 
more  glutinous  texture  than  either  the  pam  or  poiatoe.  It 
iqppears  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  amylaceous  matter  in 
its  composition,  and  consequently  possesses  more  of  the  nutri- 
tive principle.  The  soldiers  were  at  first  much  prejudiced 
against  it  as  an  article  of  food ;  but  they  became  insensibly 
reconciled  to  the  use  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  time  preferred 
it  to  every  other  vegetable  with  their  salt  beef  and  pork. 

"  iiufum  Oom  {Zea  Mays)  is  another  article  of  extensive 
ciddvatkn  on  thb  estate,  both  for  the  use  of  the  family  and 
for  the  slaves.  Ground,  by  the  aid  of  a  hand-mill,  into  a 
•coarse  aaeal,  it  is  boiled  and  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
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rice.  Its  colour  in  this  state  is  an  extremely  rich  yellow ;  and 
it  forms  a  palatable  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  This  being 
the  only  sort  of  grain  used  for  feeding  horses,  there  is  a  con- 
stant demand  for  it  in  Port-Louis,  where  it  usually  fetches 
from  one  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  per  cwt.  When  a  field 
is  planted  with  Mamocj  it  is  the  general  practice  to  plant  the 
intervals  with  Maize;  the  latter  being  of  more  rapid  growth, 
screens  the  young  shoots  of  the  other  from  the  sun*  It  ripens 
in  the  course  of  six  months. 

^  The  Creole  RuXy  as  it  is  termed,  is  equal  in  quali^  to  any 
in  the  world ;  its  grain  particularly  lai^e,  and  of  a  pearly 
whiteness.  It  is  of  the  sort  called  <  dry  rice,'  which,  as  it 
does  not  require  artificial  irrigation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  hilly,  uneven  ground  of  this  island.  Chamarel  showed 
us  several  fields  under  a  crop  of  this  grain,  which  promised 
an  ample  return.  These  fields  are  surrounded  with  rows  of 
an  elegant  species  of  Palm^  (Areca  bUescenSj)  a  native  of  the 
island.  There  are  four  species  of  this  Pabn  indigenous  to 
the  forests  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  <  Chou  Palmiste*  or  Cabbage'-pabn. 
What  is  termed  the  Cabbage  is  the  rudiment  of  the  young 
leaves  crowning  the  stem,  still  convoluted,  and  sheathed  by 
the  base  of  the  full-grown  ones.  When  cut  down,  and 
divested  of  this  envelope,  the  cabbage,  or  edible  part,  appears. 
It  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  has  the  sweet  luscious  taste  of  the 
filbert  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbage,  or  cut  in  shreds 
and  mixed  up  raw,  as  a  sallad.  In  the  latter  state  it  is 
peculiarly  grateful.  As  this  morsel,  however,  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  destroying  the  tree,  all  but  the  ^icure  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 

<^  Our  communicative  host  informed  us,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  when  he  entered  on  possession  of  this 
estate,  fifteen  years  ago^  the  whole  of  it  was  an  impenetrable 
forest:  and  that  he  commenced  his  operations  as  a  planter, 
with  a  young  wife,  three  slaves,  and  a  debt  of  six  hundred 
dollars.  By  unremitted  industry,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  a 
large  tract  of  ground,  and  the  abundant  returns  yielded  by  a 
ricli  virgin  soil,  rendered  him  in  a  short  time  independent. 
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In  the  process  of  clearing  the  land,  vast  quantities  of  valuable 
timber  were  cut  down,  and,  among  the  rest,  whole  ship-loads 
of  Ebonyj  which  were  burned  where  they  fell,  as  the  price  of 
timber  in  the  market  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation* 

<<  After  breakfast,  we  took  leave  of  this  very  hospitable 
femily,  and  continued  our  journey;  but  as  the  path  through 
the  forest  was  rather  intricate,  Chamarel,  good-naturedly 
undertook  to  guide  us  in  person,  the  greater  part  of  our  way 
traversing  his  own  grounds.  In  every  field  through  which 
we  passed,  before  we  entered  the  wood,  we  observed  a  hut 
occupied  by  a  confidential  slave,  who  was  stationed  there  as 
a  check  on  the  depredations  of  the  maroons  or  runaway 
slaves.  At  each  of  these  huts  there  was  also  cantoned  a 
detachment  of  poultry,  which  had  the  range  of  the  field,  to 
pick  up  a  livelihood  without  trouble  or  expense.  The  main 
dependence  of  the  Colonists  for  animal  food  is  on  their 
poultry.  Mutton  is  scarce,  because  sheep  do  not  thrive  on 
the  rank  herbage  of  the  island.  Goats  are  plentiful,  because 
they  are  more  hardy,  but  their  flesh  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
mutton.  With  regard  to  bee^  those  who  live  at  a  distance 
firom  Port-Louis  rarely  taste  it;  for  miless  a  whole  district 
were  to  subscribe  for  a  share,  no  one  can  venture  to  slaughter 
a  bullock,  the  heat  of  the  climate  rendering  the  flesh  unfit  for 
use  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  supply  of  sea-fish 
to  the  families  settled  in  the  interior  of  the  Island  is  altc^tfaer 
precarious;  no)r  are  the  rivers  so  large  or  well  stocked  as  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Eels  of  an  enormous  size,  a  species  of 
Gcbius  about  six  inches  long,  a  fish,  called  ^  ChiU^.  of  the  size 
and  habit  of  the  common  trout,  and  very  fine  Shrimps^  make  up 
the  catalogue  of  indigenous  firesh-water  fishes.  Many  of  the 
planters  have  fish-ponds,  in  which  they  breed  the  Gtmramg^ 
(TVicAcptM  Gowramy^  and  a  large  species  of  C^ffwus  of  a 
scarlet  colour;  both  oS.  them  introduoad  firom  China,  and  of 
an  exquisite  flavour.  These  fishes  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Songe  {Arum  escukfOum^  which  is  planted  for  that  purpose 
on  the  margins  of  the  ponds.  Salt  meat,  both  beef  and 
pork,  can  always  be  procured  in  the  market;    but  though 
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the  Colonists  are  extravagantly  food  of  it  in  all  its  varieties^ 
it  never  enters  into  their  ordinary  bill  of  fiire. 

^  After  a  &tiguing  walk  of  about  three  hours,  we  arrived 
at  die  glen  which  terminates  in  the  Baie  du  Cap,  and  through 
which  flows  the  river  that  forms  the  Grand  Cascade.  All 
along  the  rocky  diannel  of  this  river  we  remarked  regular 
and  beautiful  specimens  oicobmmar  trapy  sometimes  fluting  the 
mural  clifis,  at  others  forming  a  tesselated  pavement  at  their 
base.  Half  a  mile  before  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  die  bay, 
our  conductor  led  us  a  short  way  aside,  in  order  to  show  us  a 
remarkable  natural  curiosity.  It  is  a  cavern  in  the  &ce  of  a 
perpendicidar  rock,  or  rather  hill,  about  six  yards  in  depth, 
and  regularly  vaulted  ov^  by  an  arch,  the  span  of  whidi  is 
equal  at  least  to  twenty  yards.  The  arch  is  formed  by  die 
ends  of  small  bamttic  columns^  arranged  widi  much  symmetry, 
and  over  the  front  of  die  cavern  you  see  die  shafts  of  these 
ccdmnns  diverging  as  they  ascend,  according  tx>  the  strictest 
rules  of  architecture.  A  stream  of  water,  which  pours  down 
Irom  the  top  of  the  precipice,  is  received  into  a  deep  basin 
direody  in  iront  of  die  cavern,  whence  it  silendy  glides  down 
to  die  river  through  a  grove  of  Bamjma  and  €kne  trees.  It 
WBB  impossible  to  view  this  natural  recess  without  forming 
visionary  plans  of  embellishment,  snch  as  would  render  it  a 
ddightftil  retreat  from  the  sun,  wfaidi  at  this  moment  darted 
his  rays  with  meridian  ardour.  After  breathing  for  a  few 
minutes  die  cooi  atmosphere  of  the  cavern,  we  set  off  agam, 
and  arrived  sbordy  diereafter  at  a  precipice  which  we  were 
obU^^  to  scale,  by  the  aid  of  a  ladder,  not  l^s  than  twelve 
yards  long.  This  undertaking  had  a  nervous  e£fect  on  more 
than  one  member  of  our  party;  bat  we  JKComplished  it  widi- 
oot  any  accident,  and  mrrived,  in  about  a  quarter  ef  an  hour, 
at  die  rebidetice  of  Mr.  Blancard,  idiere  we  were  #eiooi»ed 
widi  dw  taaae  tordialily  as  at  ChamareVs* 

^  filancard's  plantadoa  k  the  first  we  come  to  on  entering 
die  quarter  of  the  Savanne.  This  district  commences  at  the 
Baie  du  Cap,  and  thence  streltclies  along  die  coast  as  finr  as 
tks  Riviere  du  Poste.  The  bay  is  siodiing  but  a  small  creek, 
as  indeed  all  the  bi^  in  ibis  island  are,  where  a  few  coasting 
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schooners  ctfst  anchor  while  they  take  in  the  prodace  of  the 
adjacent  plantations  destined  for  Port^Louis.  It  was  here 
that  Captain  Flinders  took  refuge  with  the  boat  in  which  he 
had  effected  his  miraculous  passage  from  the  coast  of  New 
Holland ;  and  here  he  was  apprehehded  by  order  of  Governor 
de  Caen,  on  pretence  of  being  a  spy,  and  detained  on  the 
island  for  sevend  years  as  a  captive.  It  is  but  justice,  however^ 
to  add,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  this  instance  was 
very  generally  disapproved  of  by  the  Colonists;  and  that  our 
navigator,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prisoner  at  large  over 
the  Island,  experienced  from  them  a  degree  of  sympathetic 
attention  which  conscded  him  in  some  measure  under  his 
unmerited  misfortune. 

<' After  dinner  we  left  Blancard's,  and,  having  taken 
leave  of  our  friendly  conductor,  pursued  our  way  along  the 
sea -shore.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  arrived  at  Porte 
Jacot^  garrisoned  by  a  subaltern's  detachment  of  the  86th 
regiment  A  couple  of  two-^un  batteries,  one  im  the  mfiiih> 
land,  the  other  on  a  small  adjacent  island,  protect  diis  little 
cove  and  the  craft  which  take  shelter  in  it  An  attack  was, 
however,  made  on  this  post  by  the  boats  of  the  Nereid 
frigate,  while  cruising  off  tiie  coasts  and  die  Civil  Com- 
missary, a  gouty  old  gentleman,  taken  prisoner  aftar  aU  fa» 
people  had  deserted  him.  Night  was  now  fast  apprdadiing, 
and  we  had  still  a  league  to  walk  to  Mr.  Lousteaa's  places 
wisere  we  proposed  sleeping.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
arrived  there,  and  what  was  still  worse,  our  landlord  was 
from  hcmie.  We  had  no  difficulty^  however,  in  making  our 
quarters  good,  it  being  a  point  of  honour  ftmong  the 
planters,  to  have  the  stranger  at  all  times  made  welcome. 

<<  Many  of  the  planters  have  of  late  turned  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  CXove;  and  among  these,  M.  Los- 
teau  appears  to  be  among  the  most  enterprising.  A  great 
port  of  his  estate  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  this  valuable 
spice ;  and  he  has  added  in  no  small  degree  to  its  beau^, 
by  bordering  the  fields  with  rows  of  the  el^ant  FOao^ 
(Quuiarhia  0qtri$ei^blta.)  This  trtee,  which  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  bears  a  striking  resemUance  to  the  Lank; 
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and  the  sighing  murmur  of  the  breeze  through  its  filiform 
leaveS)  excites  a  most  agreeable  sensation* 

"  Our  next  day's  journey  was  only  an  hour's  walk  to  M. 
Mounerou's  residence  at  Port-Souillac,  a  small  inlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Riviere  de  la  Savanne,  and  one  of  the  safest 
harbours  in  the  island  for  coasters.  It  is  defended  by  a 
battery  of  three  guns,  erected  on  a  commanding  position 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance.  At  this  point,  the  Coral- 
reef  ceases,  and  the  sea  comes  rolling  in  to  the  base  of  the 
rock,  breaking  over  it  with  a  tremendous  surge.  From 
this  cove  to  die  Pointe  du  Souffleur,  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  the  shore  is  equally  abrupt,  deep,  and  void  of  coral; 
a  fact  which  I  regard  as  corroborating  the  opinion  I  have 
already  hazarded  on  the  nature  of  the  coralline  insects. 

^^  This  estate  possesses  the  most  complete  establishment 
in  the  island  for  the  preparation  of  sugar.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  our  West  India  estates, 
but  with  the  addition  of  refining  apparatus.  The  sugar 
mill  is  composed  of  three  perpendicular  rollers,  sheathed 
with  plates  of  metal.  The  central  roller  is  connected  with 
a  large  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  water.  All  the  rollers 
are  indented  on  the  upper  edge,  and  the  central  one  turns 
the  others,  each  on  its  proper  pivot  The  canes  are  pre- 
sented between  the  central  and  the  right-hand  roller,  the 
rotatory  motion  of  which  being  inwards,  the  cane  is  drawn 
in  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  juice.  A  simple 
contrivance  on  the  opposite  side  directs  the  half-pressed 
canes  round  the  middle  roller,  and  returns  it  between  that 
and  the  left  roller,  which,  being  more  contiguous  to  it,  the 
canes,  in  their  passage,  undergo  a  thorough  pressure,  and 
are  ejected  entirely  deprived  of  their  juice.  The  juice  is 
collected  in  a  reservoir  surrounding  the  base  of  the  rollers, 
and  thence  conveyed  by  a  small  trough  into  the  boilers, 
where  it  is  boiled  with  a  slight  addition  of  quick-lime,  and 
the  impurities  careftdly  removed  as  they  rise.  As  soon  as 
it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  syrup,  it  is  poured  into 
shallow  vessels,  where  the  sugar  granulates  as  the  liquor 
cools*     The  sugar  is  then  removed  into  conical  earthen 
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vessels,  perforated  at  the  bottom  with  a  number  of  small 
holes,  through  which  the  molasses  gradually  drain  o£P. 
After  remaining  in  these  vessels  until  thoroughly  dry,  the 
sugar  is  packed  up  in  bags  for  the  market 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  is  very  simple. 
Cuttings  of  the  stem  are  laid  in  the  ground  in  parallel 
furrows,  then  covered  over  with  earth.  In  a  short  time, 
young  plants  shoot  up  from  the  joints.  The  ground  is  kept 
well  weeded,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  the  crop 
is  ready  for  cutting.  On  many  estates,  however,  perhaps 
on  the  greater  number,  instead  of  planting  the  cane  in  this 
manner,  they  content  themselves  with  the  easier,  but  less 
e£fective  method  of  dressing  the  shoots  which  naturally 
spring  up  from  the  old  stumps  left  in  the  ground  on  cutting 
the  former  crop. 

"  Being  limited  with  respect  to  time,  we  found  it  impos- 
sible to  prosecute  our  journey  farther  than  Port-Souillac 
We  therefore  agreed  to  return,  and  left  Mounerou's  after 
breakfast  On  our  way  back  to  Jacot^,  I  observed  several 
clumps  of  Hemandia  sonorc^  and  Scavola  KoBnigii  skirting 
the  shore.  We  arrived  at  M.  Etienne  Boulger's,  the  Civil 
Commissary,  to  dinner.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  was 
carried  oS  by  the  boats  of  the  Nereid.  He  was  afl;erwards 
exchanged  for  twelve  or  fifteen  seamen,  and  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  handsome  treatment  he  experienced 
during  his  detention.  M.  Boulger  is  one  of  the  richest 
planters  in  the  island,  his  establishment  of  slaves  amounting 
to  upwards  of  six  hundred.  His  house  is  built  on  a  high 
platform  which  slopes  rapidly  towards  the  shore  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  a  small  river  which  rims  through 
the  plantation,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Jacot^ 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
The  stunning  noise  of  the  surge  rolling  over  the  reef  is 
softened  by  a  thick  grove  of  native  wood,  which  at  the 
same  time  conceals  from  view  the  agitation  of  the  ocean. 
Another  object,  still  more  o£Pensive,  is  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger  by  the  removal  of  the  slave  cantonment 
to  the  centre  of  the  plantation.    This  judicious  arrangement, 
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rarely  adopted  by  the  planters,  gives  to  M.  Boulger's  resi- 
dence the  air  of  a  gentleman's  country-seat  in  Europe* 
After  dinner,  we  were  furnished  by  our  host  with  horses  to 
carry  us  to  Blancard's,  where  we  remained  that  night 

<<  Our  road  next  morning  led  us  roimd  the  Baie  du  Cap, 
after  which  we  had  to  scramble  over  a  difficult  pass  called 
the  Chemin  des  Boeufs*  This  defile,  hardly  practicable  even 
to  foot  passengers,  is  the  common  channel  of  conununication 
between  the  Savanne  and  the  leeward  side  of  the  island. 
On  turning  the  Pointe  de  Corail,  at  which  the  latter  com- 
mences, we  had  the  Mome  de  Brabant  This  singular 
mountain,  connected  with  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus,  has 
the  most  picturesque  appearance  imaginable.  It  is  a  per- 
pendicular rock,  three  hundred  fathoms  in  height;  the 
summit  an  inclined  plane,  the  only  access  to  which  is  by  a 
narrow  intricate  path,  terminating  at  a  firightful  chasm  in 
the  rock,  over  which  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  serves  as  a 
bridge  to  such  as  venture  to  cross  it  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  said  to  be  occupied  by  a  few  runaway  slaves, 
who  Ae  out  a  miserable  and  precarious  existence  by  noc-* 
tumal  depredations  on  the  neighbouring  farms. 

^  From  the  Morne  the  road  leads  throu^  a  succession 
of  plantations  along  the  shore,  not  far  from  which  is  the 
<  Ue  Mome,'  a  low  coral  bank,  covered  with  a  fine  grove 
of  cocoa  palms.  Between  the  road  and  the  shore  there  is  a 
thick  belt  of  Hibiicus  tUiaceuSf  a  large  distorted  shrub,  at 
this  time  in  full  blossom.  The  bark  of  this  shrub  is  so 
tough  as  to  serve  the  common  purposes  of  cordage,  and  the 
wood  so  light,  that  the  fishermen  use  it  as  a  substitute  for 
cork.  We  passed  through  several  fields  of  wheat,  the 
produce  of  which  had  just  been  gathered  in;  and  we 
observed  groupes  of  slaves  in  the  act  of  thrashing  it  The 
sheaves  were  arranged  on  an  elevated  platform,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  slaves  of  either  sex,  standing  in  a  circle,  with  long, 
heavy  switches,  k^t  beating  them  until  the  grain  was 
disengaged^  This  operation  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  <^ 
measured  cadence,  regulated  by  a  plaintive  musical  chorus, 
which,  at  the  distance  we  passed,  struck  our  ear  as  very 
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melmncholy,  and  reminded  us  of  the  beautifal  lines  in  ^  Mar- 
mion/ — 

*  Sneh  hwwe  I  hmrd  In  Scottith  Und 

BUe  from  tbe  basy  faarvtiijit  baud^ 
When  fftlls  b«for«  the  mounUineer, 
In  IfTwland  plains^  ibe  npfned  «&r. 
Now  on«  «hri11  Toic«  tbe  tiotca  f^roloof ; 
Now  1  ivtld  chorus  swdli  the  lonf ; 
Oft  have  i  U«t«ned  »nd;  ttood  8till,i 
Ai  it  canii;  ■aftencid  qp  tbe  bill, 
And  deemed  it  th(r  lament  of  men 
Who  Ungulahed  for  Uifir  nstlre  fl«n.^  " 

From  the  Isle  of  France^  Capt.  Carniichael  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  and  liis  account  of  that  country  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  especially  to  tlie  Naturalist 

'*  In  the  year  18 13,  I  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few 
months  to  visit  the  Island  of  Bourbon.  With  this  view  I 
embarked,  the  Slst  July,  on  board  the  Semiramis  frigate, 
and  landed  at  Saint  Denis,  the  2d  August*  As  we  remained 
the  whole  morning  becalmed  withui  a  few  leagues  of  the 
sbore^  we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing,  to  great  advantage, 
the  general  outline  of  this  interesting  spot-  The  rays  of  the 
risuig  sun,  sweeping  from  ridge  to  ridge,  threw  every 
depression  on  its  suHace  into  shade ;  and  the  whole  island, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  peiietratej  seemed  cloven  to  the  very 
base  by  a  series  of  gloomy  chasms  that  cut  U  into  numerous 
detached  masses  radiating  from  a  coiomon  centre.  Over 
the  middle  region  of  the  island,  the  clouds  of  night  still 
floated  in  fleecy  volumes;  while  the  Pi  ton  des  Neiges, 
piercing  through  the  veil,  stood  exposed  to  view,  like  one 
of  those  volcanic  rocks  that  meet  die  eye  of  the  mariner  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean, 

^rhe  anchorage  of  Sl  Denis  is  an  open  roadstead,  exposed 
to  the  wind,  which  blows,  with  few  intermissions,  from  the 
eastward^  sweeping  along  the  coast  The  beach  is  uncom- 
monly abrupt,  and  the  landing,  by  reason  of  the  surge, 
hazardous.  The  ruin  of  a  pier,  erected  by  La  Bourdonnaye, 
still  serves  to  support  a  platform  that  extends  beyond  the 
breakers,   and  where    all  commodities  are  embarked   or 
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landed.  The  Government-House  stands  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  landing-place ;  and  the  village  is  situated 
to  the  right,  on  a  plain  of  alluvial  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
lava.  In  the  nucleus,  or  older  part  of  the  village,  the 
houses  are  pretty  much  crowded,  and  the  streets  paved,  to 
the  grievous  annoyance  of  the  walking  public,  with  water- 
worn  pebbles  from  the  beach.  The  more  modem  part  is 
divided  into  square  compartments,  by  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  of  these  compartments  is 
occupied  by  a  dwelling-house,  surrounded  by  its  pavilions, 
offices,  and  kitchen ;  and  the  outline  planted  with  a  row  of 
mango,  tamarind,  and  acacia  trees. 

**  The  River  of  St  Denis  flows  into  the  sea  close  by 
the  left  of  the  village.  It  has  cleared  for  itself  a  bed  at 
least  four  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  through  a  mass  of 
lava,  the  mural  section  of  which  stands  now  on  each  side 
of  it  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  The  ordinary 
current  of  the  river,  however,  does  not  occupy  one-twentieth 
part  of  this  space,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  garden  plots.  During  summer,  the  stream  has 
no  apparent  outlet,  but  oozes  imperceptibly  through  a  bar 
of  pebbles  thrown  up  by  the  surge.  But  the  fragments  of  a 
stone  bridge  strewed  along  its  channel,  sufficiently  attest 
the  strength  and  rapidity  of  its  winter  course. 

<^  My  principal  object  in  visiting  Bourbon,  was  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  its  vegetable  productions.  After  having 
explored  the  mountains  and  ravines  in  the  vicinity  of  St 
Denis,  I  projected  a  tour  round  the  island,  in  which  Dr. 
Strachan,  the  chief  medical  officer  on  the  station,  agreed  to 
accompany  me.  Having  made  our  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  we  left  St  Denis  on  the  12th  November.  The 
road  between  St  Denis  and  Possession  is  the  most  difficult 
in  the  whole  island.  For  the  space  of  ten  miles,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  continued  succession  of  ascents  and  descents 
in  zigzag,  cut  in  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moimtain  over 
which  it  leads.  To  avoid  the  personal  fatigue  of  this  part 
of  the  journey,  we  despatched  our  horses  overland  in  charge 
of  a  couple  of  blacks,  and  took  our  passage  by  water  in  a 
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large  pirogue,  which  carried  us  to  Possession  in  a  couple  of 
hours. 

^'  Many  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  as  well  as  all  the 
geographical  divisions  of  this  island,  are  named  after  some 
saint  or  other,  male  or  female.  .  Bourbon  o£Pers,  in  this 
respect,  a  curious  contrast  with  the  sister  island,  where  we 
find  no  more  notice  taken  of  those  holy  personages,  than  if 
their  names  had  never  found  a  place  in  the  kalendar.  Had 
the  imposition  of  names  in  Mauritius  taken  place  during  its 
occupation  by  the  Hollanders,  such  a  circumstance  need 
excite  no  surprise.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  all 
the  names,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  French ;  and  yet, 
among  the  whole,  I  can  only  recollect  one  solitary  saint, 
the  apostle  Peter,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  a 
district  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
French   philosophers  are   alleged  to  have    been    actively 

;  employed,  by  means  of  their  writings,  in  undermining  the 
foundation  of  the  national  faith.  The  colonization  of 
Mauritius  commenced  about  that  period^  and  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  Bourbon :  may  we  not  attribute  the  circum- 
stance above-mentioned,  in  'part  at  least,  to  a  change 
effected  in  the  meantime  by  the  new  philosophy,  in  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  people?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,   the  &ct  itself,  though  unimportant^  is  rather 

.  curious. 

^*  The  mountain  between  St  Denis  and  Possession,  which 
has  been  named  after  St  Francis,  terminates  in  a  huge 
promontory,  several  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  presenting 
a  mural  front  to  the  sea,  and  fenced  against  the  waves  by. 
the  immense  fragments,  which,  detached  successively  fi:om 
its  face,  have  rolled  into  the  deep.  Let  us  suppose  a 
mountain  formed  by  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions,  consist* 
ing,  at  one  time,  of  lava  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  and 
disposed  to  consolidate  either  into  one  amorphous  mass,  or 
into  distinct  masses  of  a  determinate  figure;  at  another 
time,  of  solid  or  semi-fluid  masses,  borne  along  by  the 
intervention  of  a  more  fusible  vehicle.  Let*  us  suppose  these 
eruptions  repeated  for  ages;  each  successive  stream  filling 
VOL.  II.  '        y  * 
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up  the  vacuities,  and  fissures,  and  winding  round  the 
inequalities  in  the  surface  of  that  which  immediately  preceded 
itt  If  such  a  mountain. were  severed  across,  and  one  moiety 
entirely  removed,  the  remaining  section  would  exhibit 
precisely  the  appearance  that  is  presented  by  Cape  St 
Francis, 

^*  The  distance  from  Possession  to  St  Paul  is  eight  miles; 
the  road  passing  over  a  plain  of  considerable  breadth,  which 
terminates  in  a  tongue  of  land  called  Pointe  des  Galets. 
The  plain  is  stony  and  barren,  yielding  only  scattered  tufts 
of  a  hard  grass  of  the  genus  Ariatida.  It  bears  evident 
marks  of  recent  formation,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  wreck  of  the  high  land  rolled  down  during  the  rainy 
season  by  the  Riviere  des  Galets.  This  stream  has  re- 
peatedly changed  its  course,  and  is  now  gaining  ground  in 
the  direction  of  St  Paul.  Should  it  work  its  way  into  the 
marsh  behind  that  village,  it  may  facilitate,  or,  more  probably,  ,* 
frustrate  the  execution  of  a  plan  long  since  prelected,  of 
converting  that  basin  into  a  harbour. 

<^  The  village  of  St  Paul  is  built  in  a  straggling  noanner, 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  stretching  between  the  shore  and 
the  marsh.  A  straight  causeway  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
village  to  the  other,  agreeably  shaded  with  Acacia  trw9 
{Mimosa  spedosa^)  now  in  full  flower,  and  difiiising  a  delight- 
ful  fragrance. 

<<  From  St  Paul  to  St  Leu,  the  road  runs  along  the  steep 
side  of  a  mountain,  which,  as  far  as  the  clouds  permitted  us 
to  see,  a{)peared  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines,  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
but  occasionally  collecting  the  mountain-showers  into  furious 
and  impassable  torrents.  The  sides  of  these  ravines  are 
clothed  with  a  great  varie^  of  trees  and  shrubs,  interwoven 
with  el^ant  festoons  of  climbing  plants,  among  which  are 
the  PoBi^arOf  SmilaXy  and  scarlet  IpameOy  with  a  vast 
profusion  of  OmvolvuK;  the  magnificent  flowers,  and  fan- 
tastic twinings  of  which,  attract  the  e3re  of  the  Botanical 
traveller,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  neck. 

♦<  After  a  few  hours'  ride  we  arrived  at  St  Leu.    This 
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little  village,  conshrtitig  of  from  eighty  to  an  bundi^  houses 
is  built  without  any  rigid  regard  to  regularity;  but  is  inter^ 
spersed  with  Ck)eoa  and  DaU^pcdmSi  that  give  it  a  pretty 
rural  air.  It  is  situated  on  a  low  coral  bank  thrown  up  by 
the  sea  against  the  base  of  the  mountain.  It  has  a  small  inn, 
the  only  house  of  entertainment  in  the  whole  island,  at 
which  we  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  we  witnessed  a  method  of  fishing,  common 
enough  in  Mauritius,  but  in  Bourbon  confined  to  this  par^- 
dcular  spot  A  party  of  about  a  dozen  blacks,  having  a  net 
fifbjT  yards  in  length,  walked  out  on  the  reef,  where  the  water 
was  from  three  to  four  feet  deep.  Having  stretched  the  net 
across  the  ree^  with  a  man  at  each  end  of  it,  the  rest  of  the 
party  formed  a  circle  two  or  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
began  flogging  the  water  with  long  switches,  shouting  and 
screeching  and  making  every  sort  of  noise,  to  frighten  the 
fish.  In  this  manner  they  gi^ually  contracted  their  circle^ 
and,  closing  in  towards  the  net,  drew  the  ends  of  it  together. 
Tlieir  labour  this  evening,  however,  was  entirely  fruitless. 
The  only  fish  usually  taken  by  this  process  is  that  which 
they  call  the  Licome,  {AcantkuruB  UnicornU^)  a  dry,  insipid 
fish,  nsed  only  by  the  slaves. 

-  <<  The  only  part  of  Bourbon  edged  with  a  coraUreef,  is 
that  portion  of  coast  which  extends  from  St  Leu  to  St 
Pierre ;  around  the  rest  of  the  island  the  shore  sinks  abruptly 
tq  a  depth  at  which  it  is  probable  4hat  the  coral-worms 
cannot  live.  This  depth,  however,  is  in  a  progressive  state 
of  diminution,  from  the  spoils  of  the  mountains  annually 
swept  down  by  the  torrents,  and  deposited  along  the  shore^ 
From  St  Benoit  to  St  Paul,  round  the  north  end  of  the 
iriand,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  bank  of  water^wom  pebbles^ 
partly  thrown  back  by  the  waves,  partly  rolled  into  the  deep 
water,  mid  forming  a  series  of  roadsteads  along  that  part  of 
the  coast 

.  •*  The  district  of  St  Leu  enjoys  the  reputation  of  pro- 
dndng  the  best  co£fee  in  the  island,  and  perhaps  in  the 
worlds  excepting  that  of  Mocha  idone.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  it  labours  under  a  scarcity  of  water,  more 
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particularly  the  village,  where  they  have  endeavoured  to 
.procure  a  supply  by  sinking  wells  in  the  coral-bank;  but 
the  produce,  though  fit  for  use,  is  rather  brackish. 

<«  We  left  St.  Leu  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  and 
pursued  our  journey  over  a  road  encumbered  with  stones, 
but  nearly  destitute  of  those  ravines  which  had  rendered  our 
progress  during  the  preceding  stage  so  slow  and  di£ficult 
The  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated  to  a  great  height  along 
the  acclivity  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  only  memorials  re- 
maining of  its  former  state,  are  a  few  Lataniers  and  Benzoin 
trees,  battered  by  the  winds,  and  verging  gradually  to  decay. 
About  twelve  miles  from  St.  Leu,  we  passed  a  remarkable 
sand-bank,*  which  extends  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
seems  to  be  creeping  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  sand  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  and  affects  the  form  of 
ridges  or  wreaths,  in  the  manner  of  drifted  snow.  It  might 
almost  be  supposed  that  some  extraordinary  cause  had 
accumulated  all  the  sand  in  the  island  on  this  particular 
spot,  as  there  is  hardly  a  paiticle  to  be  seen  in  any  other  place. 

'^  The  church  of  St.  Louis,  for  there  is  no  village  in  the 
district  of  that  name,  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  sand- 
bank. We  purposed  halting  here  for  a  night,  and  called  on 
a  planter  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction ;  but  he  • 
happened  to  be  from  home,  and  we  agreed  to  prolong  our 
ride  to  St  Pierre.  Close  by  St  Louis  we  crossed  the  River 
St  Etienne,  at  this  time  an  inconsiderable  stream,  but  with 
a  channel  several  hundred  yards  wide,  and  obstructed  by 
huge  masses  of  stone  jammed'  against  each  other.  Within 
two  miles  of  St  Pierre,  we  passed  over  a  high  rampart  of 
lava,  the  uncommon  aspect  of  which  excited  our  attention. 
It  is  a  conftised  mass  of  gravel,  pebbles,  and  angular 
jragments  of  trap,  firmly  agglutinated  by  a  cement  of  the 
appearance  of  mud,  and  differing  very  little,  on  a  superficial 
view,  from  conglomerate.  As  this  rampart  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  beds  lying  over  each  other,  with  a  sur&ce 
nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
that  it  is  the  result  of  successive  and  comparatively  recmt 
erupticms. 
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<^  The  village  of  St.  Pierre  ranks  in  size  and  importance 
next  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  slope,  within 
half  a  mile  of  a  commodious  landing-place,  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Riviere  d'  Abord,  and  is  furnished  with  bar- 
racks for  three  hundred  men.  I  was  less  pleased  with  this 
village  than  with  any  that  I  had  yet  seen.  The  ground 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  intolerably  stony ;  and  the  trees 
scattered  through  it  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  decayed  at 
the  top,  and  all  inclined  to  one  side,  as  if  they  had  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  a  constant  wind  from  the  other. 

. "  The  acclivity  of  the  mountain,  reaching  to  the  Plaine 
des  Cafires,  is  in  full  cultivation,  and  yields  to  no  part  of 
the  island  in  its  crops  of  grain  and  coffee.  This  district  is 
famed  also  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  honey.  The 
hives  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  artificially  hol- 
lowed, and  left  in  the  woods,  or  placed  near  the  slave- 
huts  on  the  forest,  with  a  swarm  lodged  in  each.  The  bees 
range  the  forest  at  large,  and  collect  their  store  from  various 
sorts  of  flowers,  according  to  the  season.  But  the  green 
honey  of  St.  Pierre  is  alleged  to  be  the  exclusive  produce  of 
a  tree  called  by  the  Colonists  *  Tan  rouge^  ( Weinmaamia 
mellifera,  C.)  Were  this,  however,  the  case,  all  the  honey 
in  the  island  ought  to  possess  similar  qualities ;  as  the  Tan 
rouge  is  equally  common  in  all  parts  of  the  forest.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  green  honey  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly 
strong  and  agreeable  odour,  and  by  its  imparting  a  green 
colour  to  water  in  which  it  is  diffused. 

<^  About  twelve  miles  from  St.  Pierre,  which  we  left  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  16tb,  we  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  that 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  district  of  St  Joseph.  Here  little 
of  the  ground  has  been  cleared ;  and  the  proximity  of  the 
forest  has  a  manifest  influence  on  the  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion. A  rank,  and  luxuriant  herbage,  the  result  of  frequent 
showers,  and  at  this  time  loaded  with  the  morning  dew,  gave 
a  peculiar  freshness  to  the  landscape.  The  scene  that 
opened  on  our  view  when  we  looked  down  upon  the  district 
of  St  Joseph,  is  unquestionably  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
whole  island;  and  we  paused. almost  involuntarily  to  gaze  on 
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it.  The  mornipg  was  serene,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 
The  sun  had  just  cleared  the  horizon,  and  tinged  with  his 
golden  beams  the  summits  of  numerous  small  conical  hills 
that  stood  scattered  over  the  plain,  amidst  cultivated  fields, 
clumps  of  wood,  and  tracts  of  vitrified  lava.  On  the  right 
hand  lay  the  coast,  fortified  by  a  rocky  rampart  of  fuliginous 
aspect,  recently  expelled  from  the  boweb  of  the  earth  by  the 
force  of  one  element,  but  now  opposing,  with  sullen  defiance^  - 
the  assaults  of  another.  On  the  left,  we  had  a  distant  view 
of  the  burning  dome  of  the  volcano,  towering  above  the 
neighbouring  peaks,  and  shaded  by  its  smoky  parasoL 

"  Having  crossed  the  ravine,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  M.  Loiseau,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  rested  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  We  thence  continued  our  journey  by  a  path  that 
led  through  the  scene  which  had  enchanted  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  the  enchantment  was  now  gone.  The  imposing 
grandeur  which  distance  lent  to  these  irregularities  of  nature 
vanished  when  we  came  to  view  them  in  detail,  and  gave 
place  to  a  very  difierent  sentiment  when  they  met  us  as 
obstacles  not  easily  to  be  got  over.  After  a  tedious  da/s 
journey,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  house  c^  a  M.  Deley» 
where  we  were  received  with  great  hoq)itality. 

*^  The  settlement  of  this  district  is  of  recent  date.  Its  di»- 
tance  from  the  seat  of  Government;  the  general  sterility  of 
its  soil ;  an  inaccessible  coast  on  one  side^  and  on  the  other 
a  burning  mountain,  always  active  and  threatening  every  thing 
with  instantaneous  ruin;  these  were  obstacles  sufficient  to 
deter  adventurers  of  ordinary  resolution  from  settling  in 
St.  Joseph's,  and  nothing,  one  would  suppose,  but  misfortune 
or  crime,  could  qrge  human  beings  to  secrete  themselves  in 
such  a  desolate  region.  Thinly  scattered  over  a  rugged  soil, 
that  yields  but  a  precarious  return  to  the  cultivator,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
loquacious  and  gregarious  disposition  that  forms  so  promin^it 
a  feature  in  the  French  character;  and  have  acquired,  in  lieu 
of  it,  the  recluse,  taciturn,  independent  habits  of  the  boors  of 
South  Africa. 

<<  About  six  miles  beyond  Deley's  reaidenoe,  the  tract  of 
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oountry  called  the  ^Pays  bWil^*  commences.  From  the 
*  Rempart  de  Tremblet'  we  had  a  full  view  of  it,  stretching 
across  to  the  *  Rempart  de  Bois  Blanc,'  and  up  to  the  dome, 
of  the  Yolcano.  The  complexion  of  this  dreary  expanse  is 
as  varied  as  the  periods  at  which  the  eruptions  took  place 
which  covered  it  with  lava.  In  many  parts,  the  lava  still 
retains  the  vitreous  appearance  it  had  acquired  by  fusion. 
In  others,  the  surface  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  small  shrubby 
IdeheHy  which  gives  it  a  hoary  appearance;  and  in  the  fissures 
and  crevices  a  variety  of  Ferns  spring  up,  intermixed  with 
shrubby  plants,  among  which  I  remarked  the  Rvbus  rosiB^ 
JbUuSj  Andromeda  stdicijblia,  Scavola  Koenigii,  Pemphis 
acidulOf  and  Pcmdanus  VaequOy  the  two  last  close  to  the 
shore,  and  literally  washed  by  the  spray..  A  few  spots  that 
bad  escaped  the  later  eruptions  are  clothed  with  trees,  and 
appear  like  Oases  in  the  desert 

<<  The  lava  that  has  undergone  complete  fusion  is  as  black 
as  jet,  extremely  porous,  and  holds  numerous  crystals  of 
olivine  enveloped  in  its  substance.  The  layer  is,  in  mai}y 
parts,  not  more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness;  and  its 
surfisu^e  is  distorted  into  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  mimick- 
ing coils  of  rope,  the  convolutions  of  intestines,  or  the 
sinuosities  of  the  brain.  It  appears  as  if  the  lava,  while  in 
a  semifluid  state,  had  been  puffed  up  by  the  rarified  moisture 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  had  spread ;  and  that  the  more 
liquid,  or  central  part,  had  receded  to  the  circumference,  and 
raised  the  still  yielding  crust  into  these  irregular  contortions. 
A  person  runs  some  risk  in  walking  over  this  sortof  lava, 
on  account  of  its  fragility,  and  the  numerous  cavities 
underneath  it,  into  which  he  is  liable  to  sink  as  he  would 
through  ice. 

<<  From  the  a{qpearance  of  this  sheet^lava,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  could  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  summit  of.  the  mountain,  or  from  any 
considerable  height  on  its  side.  It  could  not  preserve  its 
fluidity  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  surface;  besides 
that  we  find  it  spread  like  a  carpet  over  large  tracts  of 
absolutely  level  ground,  where  its  progress  must  have  been 
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extremely  slow.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  emerged 
through  fissares  or  small  craters  scattered  along  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  In  one  cliff  whence  a  mass  of  lava  had  been 
recently  detached,  I  numbered,  in  a  diameter  oif  six  feet, 
eight  distinct  layers,  perfectly  consolidated,  but  readily 
recognised  as  the  result  of  successive  appositions,  by  the 
compactness  of  the  lower  side  of  each  layer,  and  the  porosity 
of  the  upper. 

<^  In  the  eruption  which  took  place  last  year,  the  lava 
descended  close  by  the  Rempart  de  Bois  Blanc,  and  reached 
as  fiur  as  the  sea-shore.  This  lava  is  of  a  quite  difierent 
character  from  that  which  incrusts  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pays  brul&  It  appears  as  a  huge  rampart  or  ridge,  five 
hundred  yards  at  least  in  diameter,  and  thirty  or  forty  in 
height,  consisting  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  stony  firagments, 
firmly  consolidated,  but  still  retaining  their  respective  forms; 
thus  proving^  that  they  had  not  undergone  complete  fusion, 
but  been  merely  so  far  liquified  on  the  surface  as  to  enable 
them  to  slide  over  each  other  in  their  descent;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  previously  covered 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  and  thence  floated  down  in 
the  stream,  which  now  acts  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
them. 

"  On  casting  my  eyes  over  the  Pays  briil^  I  was  irresistibly 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  must  have  sunk  at  some  remote 
period  from  the  level  of  the  ramparts  by  which  it  is  flanked* 
These  ramparts  are  on  the  general  level  of  the  country 
behind,  and  terminate  in  a  bold  elevated  coast  This  line 
suddenly  breaks  o£^  and  we  have  a  tract  of  qountry,  six 
miles  over,  sunk  more  than  one  hundred  fiithoms  below  the 
level  of  the  ramparts,  with  a  coast  of  only  a  few  fathoms 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  apparently  formed  by 
recent  accretions  of  lava.  The  volcano  is  surrounded  behind 
by  a  semicircular  rampart  called  <  Tenclos,'  which  connects 
the  other  ramparts;  thus  enclosing  the  mountain  and  the 
Pays  br&l^  within  them.  The  inference  from  these  appear- 
ances is  hardly  avoidable,  that  the  latter  have  sunk  at  least 
pne  hundred  &thoms  from  their  former  level.     In  confirma- 
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tion  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  coast  which 
borders  the  Pays  bHiI£  recedes  considerably,  forming  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  a  line  drawn  between  the  points 
of  the  two  ramparts  would  be  the  chord. 

<<  A  late  French  traveller  has  described,  in  glowing  language, 
the  melancholy  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  frightful 
sterility  of  the  Pays  brfil^  and  by  its  ^  profound  solitude, 
undisturbed  by  the  screams  of  birds  or  the  voice  of  man/ 
To  a  person  who  has  travelled  much  in  Bourbon,  unless  he 
belongs  to  the  sentimental  caste,  the  Pays  hrtk\6  is  not  the 
part  of  the  country  most  likely  to  suggest  those  frightful  ideas 
of  sterility  which  a  florid  detail  of  its  horrors  is  apt  to  excite. 
For  its  extent,  it  is  the  smoothest  portion  of  the  whole  island, 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  less  repulsive  than  many 
others.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal,  in  truth,  or  more 
strongly  indicative  of  barrenness,  than  those  tracts  all  over 
the  island,  which,  stripped  of  their  native  wood,  are  lefl  in 
an  uncultivated  state.  At  this  season,  in  particular,  when 
the  herbage  is  parched  by  the  sun,  or  set  on  fire,  according 
to  annual  practice,  they  present  to  view  a  surface  as  black 
as  the  Pays  hrik\6 ;  and  are,  besides,  disfigured  by  ridges  and 
chasms,  and  by  fragments  of  rocks  and  stones,  strewed  over 
the  ground,  or  piled  on  each  other  in  the  strangest  confusion. 
The  Pays  briil^  is  void  of  all  these  asperities ;  its  surface  is 
unbroken,  and  it  possesses  also  its  vegetation,  such  as  it  is. 
Its  lAckens  are  a  little  shrivelled  at  present,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  let  the  slightest  shower  fall,  and  they  assume  a 
delicate  verdure,  what  Botanists  term  a  ^  glaucous  green,'  the 
softest  and  most  pleasing  of  all  colours,  reminding  us  of  the 
first  fraU  e£Ports  of  spring  afler  the  ravages  of  a  boisterous 
winter.  Nor  is  it  in  Bourbon  that  a  man  of  genuine  sensi- 
bility would  be  most  likely  to  feel  the  ennui  of  solitude,  or  to 
wish  it  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  man,  where  that  voice  most 
usually  assails  the  ear  in  the  half-stifled  groan  of  the  slave 
bending  under  his  burden. 

<<  From  the  Pays  briil^  to  the  village  of  Ste.  Rose,  the  road 
passes  through  a  succession  of  plantations  in  the  midst  of  a 
natural  scenery  of  great  beauty.    This  district  enjoying  the 
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benefit  d*iiiore  fireqaent  showers  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
island,  its  soil  is,  in  conseqaence,  more  productive,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  clearing  the  land  nM>re  rapicL  We  remained  for  a  night 
at  the  habitation  of  M.  La  Renaadie,  an  old  gentlemian  who 
has  the  character  of  being  the.  most  lojal  man  in  the  whole 
island.  Symptoms  of  attachment  to  the  British,  prematurely 
betrayed  on  our  first  attack  on  Bourbon,  would  probably  have 
cost  him  his  life;  but  for  the  timely  arrival  and  success  of  the 
second  expedition,  by  which  he  was  fortunately  rescued  firom* 
the  clutches  of  Governor  de  Caen,  who  had  ordered  him  up 
to  Mauritius  to  stand  his  trial  for  high  treason. 

**  The  chief  produce  of  La  Renaudie's  estate  is  the  Ckme; 
and  on  our  arrival,  we  found  the  whole  fiunily  busily  employed 
in  gathering  the  crop.  Though  the  produce  was  considered 
this  year  as  under  an  average,  he  calculated  on  a  return  of 
300  cwt,  and  stated  the  ordinary  market-price  at  half  a  dollar 
the  pound.  They  carefully  collect  the  flower-stalks  of  the 
dove,  and  extract  from  them,  by  distillation,  an  oil  which 
possesses  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  spice.  It  was  here  I 
first  saw  the  RaveMora^  or  Madagascar  Nutmeg^reej  {Agatiifh 
pkjfUum  aromaiicum.)  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  grows  in 
great  perfection,  but  is  cultivated  merely  as  an  otgect  of 
curiosity,  no  use  being  made  either  of  its  leaves  or  fruit, 
though  both  of  them  are  highly  aromatic.  The  only  part  of 
the  fruit  possessed  of  the  aroma  is  the  fleshy  coat  investing 
the  sheU.  To  the  tast^  I  could  perceive  scarcely  any 
di£Perence  between  it  and  the  dove;  but  as  I  have  no  preten- 
sions to  the  acuteness  in  that  sense  which  distinguished  the 
renowned  fimiUy  of  the  Panzas,  I  'must  yield  the  point  to  thoae 
who  insist  on  discerning  in  the  Bavemara  a  oombioation  of 
all  the  aromatics. 

<<  Though  the  rains  are  frequent  in  diis  district,  there  is 
a  great  scardty  of  springs,  the  ground  being  eio  open  that  the 
water  filters  instantaneously  through,  and  appears  no  more 
until  it  arrives  nearly  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  a  spring 
in  this  situation,  the  establishment  of  M.  La  Renaudie 
derives  its  whde  supply  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pays  hrdU  we  found  fresh  water  u\  a  hole 
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excavated  in  the  sand,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  sea. 
Such  springs  may  be  looked  for  with  a  certainty  of  finding 
them  round  the  whole  coast.  The  known  laws  of  hydrostatics 
would  indeed  teach  us  to  expect  water  in  all  such  situations, 
not  only  in.  this  island  but  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

**  We  left  La  Renaudie's  about  sunrise,  and  shortly 
thereafter  crossed  the  River  de  PEste,  which  bounds  the 
district  of  Ste.  Rose  on  the  north.  This  is  the  largest  and 
most  impetuous  torrent  in  the  whole  island.  Every  other 
river  has  its  periods  of  quiescence;  this  is  perpetually  in  an 
uproar.  Even  at  the  time  when  we  crossed  it,  though  the 
stream  was  hardly  five  yards  over^  the  passage  was  not  effected 
without  some  risk,  its  depth  and  rapidity  rendering  it  always 
unsafe.  Its  winter  channel  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  paved  with  enormous  masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from, 
the  mountain,  and  wedged  against  each  other. 

**  After  crossing  the  river,  the  road  leads  along  a  belt  of 
.alluvial  land  close  by  the  shore.  The  acclivity  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  left  hand  is  cleared  to  a  great  height,  and  covered 
with  flourishing  plantations.  This  district  enjoys,  in  common 
with  Ste.  Rose,  the  benefit  of  copious  showers  firom  the  east- 
ward, which  enhance  its  fisrtility.  After  an  easy  ride,  we 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  habitation  of  M.  Hubert,  where 
we  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night  Next  morning  we 
break&sted  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Jean,  in  the  district  of  Ste. 
Susanne,  and  afterwards  walked  through  his  garden,  where 
I  fi>r  the  first  time  saw  the  Garchda  Mangogtana  and  G.  Gom^ 
bogia.  The  LUdd  trees  {Dimocarpus  LUcki)  in  this  garden 
were  so  loaded  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  have  their  branches 
propped,  to  prevent  their  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  firuit  The  nature  of  this  firuit  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  understood  by  Botanists.  In  all  our  systematical  works 
it  is  termed  a  berry;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  two-valved  can^ 
snle,  (the  second  germen  proving  always  abortive,)  containing 
a  single  large  seed,  or  rather  nut,  invested  with  a  fleshy 
arillus.  This  last,  which  is  the  only  eatable  part  of  the  fruity 
is  entirely  unconnected  either  with  the  nut  or  the  capsule^ 
except  at  the  very  base.    It  is  open  and  jagged  at  the  top. 
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and  the  segments  doilbled  over  each  other  so  as  to  conceal 
the  nut  from  view, 

<<  From  M.  de  Jean's  we  came  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
place,  and,  after  an  early  dinner,  rode  home  to  St.  Denis  in 
the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  from  the  period  of  our  de- 
parture. 

*^  The  Island  of  Bourbon  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  near 
fifty  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  consists  of  two 
volcanic  mountains  rising  gradually  firom  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected by  an  intermediate  plain..  That  which  stands  at  the 
northern  extremity  terminates  in  the  Piton  des  Neiges,  the 
highest  land  in  die  island,  and  estimated  at  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Though  this  mountain  has  long 
ceased  its  eruptions,  the  character  of  its  igneous  origin  is 
too  unequivocally  stamped  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most 
superficial  observer.  The  volcano,  properly  so  called,  rises 
at  the  southern  extremity,  and  still  retains  its  full  energy, 
a  year  scarcely  passing  without  an  eruption;  and  it  has 
be^n  remarked,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  in  ten 
of  these  eruptions  the  lava  flowed  as  &r  as  the  sea.  These 
mountains  are  connected  by  a  barren  tract  called  the  *  Plaine 
des  Ca£fres,'  varying  in  height  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet 

^<  The  feature  which  most  strongly  distinguishes  this 
island  firom  all  others,  is  the  prodigious  depth  of  the  chasms 
by  which  it  is  intersected.  These  are  bounded  by  mural 
ramparts  of  solid  rock,  several  hundred  fiithoms  in  height, 
and  approaching  so  close,  that  not  more  than  three  or  four 
degrees  of  the  celestial  arch  are  visible  firom  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm.  The  ramparts  are  composed  of  successive  beds 
of  compact  lava,  interstratified  with  others  of  stony  firag- 
meuts,  consolidated  by  an  earthy  or  cineritious  cement. 
The  latter  being  more  prone  to  decomposition,  crumble 
away,  leaving  the  lava  impending  in  the  air  in  huge  pro- 
jecting shelves.  Undermined  to  a  certain  depth,  these  also 
give  way,  and,  shattered  to  a  thousand  fragments  in  their 
fall,  are  swept  away  by  the  torrent  and  rolled  into  the  sea. 
Sometimes  the  whole  side  of  a  hill,  with  all  its  trees,  slides 
down  at  once  with  a  thundering  noise  into  the  abyss,  and 
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chokes  it  up  for  a  'seaion ;  and  the'  mouDtains  are  every* 
where  disfigured  with  scars,  caused  by  the  removal  of  large 
portions  of  their  surface,  annually  undermined,  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  ravines. 

<<  The  principal  rivers  of  Bourbon  are  the  R.  de  St  Denisji 
des  Galets,  de  St.  Etienne,  d'Abord,  de  Y  Este,  du  Rempart, 
and  du  Mat.  All  these  streams  are  impassable  torrents 
during  the  rainy  season,  pouring  down  an  immense  volume 
of  turbid  water;  but,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  their 
current  is  feeble,  and  in  many  of  them  it  ceases  entirely  for  a 
time.  The  island  is  divided  into  ten  districts  or  parishes, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  St  Leu,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Joseph,  Ste.  Rose, 
St.  Benoit,  St  Andre^  Ste.  Susanne,  and  Ste.  Marie.  Each 
district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  magistrate^  having 
the  title  of  civil  commissary,  whose  functions  are  somewhat 
analogous  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  To  this  office 
a  salary  of  seventy  dollars  per  month  is  attached,  besides  a 
variety  of  perquisites  that  render  it  a  desirable  object  to  the 
most  respectable  planters. 

^^  The  soil  of  Bourbon,  like  that  of  Mauritius,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reddish  argillaceous  earth,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  lava,  with  little  admixture  of  genuine 
vegetable  mould.  It  is,  nevertheless,  abundantly  productive^ 
though  it  derives  no  benefit  from  artificial  irrigation,  on 
account  of  the  depth  at  which  the  streams  run  beneath  the 
general  level  of  the  ground.  The  chief  articles  of  produce 
are  co£Pee,  doves,  sugar,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and 
manioc.  Great  quantities  of  wheat  and  rice  are  exported  to 
Mauritius.  The  maize  and  manioc  are  cultivated  for  feeding 
the  slaves  and  horses;  the  other  articles  are  designed  for 
the  Europaean  market 

*^  There  are,  however,  physical  obstacles  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  island,  which  will  arrest  it  long  before  it  shall  arrive 
at  the  extent  and  perfection  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
attain  under  more  &vourable  circumstances.  The  base,  or 
low  ground,  is  already  fully  occupied  with  plantations,  and 
the  only  direction  in  which  they  can  henceforth  be  extended 
is  up  the  acclivity  of  the  mountain.     But  this  is  too  steep  to 
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permit  the  use  of  whed^caniages,  or  eren  beasts  of  burdem 
The  produce  must  therefore  be  carried  to  the  market  by 
slaves,  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  labour.  For  this  purpose, 
it  is  put  up  in  bags  weighing  about  one  cwt,  and  you  will 
often  see  on  the  road  to  St  Denis,  strings  of  fifty  or  sixty 
slaves,  each  with  his  bag,  trotting  along,  and  chanting  a 
melancholy  air,  half  song,  half  groan,  to  which  each 
individual  adapts  his  pace,  according  to  his  strength  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  ear.  This  is  by  far  the  'severest  labour  that 
fells  to  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  beings. 

**  The  Islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  are  justly  famed 
for  the  wholesomeness  of  their  climate.  The  heat,  though 
considerable^  is  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes;  and  its 
variations  are  so  slight  and  regular,  that  we  never  experience 
those  sudden  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which, 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  prove  so  trying  to  the  constitu- 
tion. The  only  diseases  from  which  the  Europdeans  are  liable 
to  suffer,  are  such  as  spring  from  their  own  intemperance. 
Dysentery  and  inflammation  of  the  liver,  have,  fix>m  this 
source,  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  British  soldiers. 

*^  The  uncommon  salubrity  of  the  air  has  been  rather 
fimciftilly  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  hurricane,  which  is 
supposed  to  sweep  off,  in  its  periodical  visits,  M  noxious 
miasmata.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these  islands  are 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  visitations  of  this  violent  prophy- 
lactick ;  at  least,  during  the  first  four  years  they  were  in  our 
possession,  none  of  those  supernatural  and  appalling  signs, 
were  remarked  which  are  said  to  announce  its  approach. 
No  season  passed  over,  it  is  true,  without  one  or  two  furious 
squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  which  made  the  regular  tour  of  die 
compass;  but  they  came  on,  and  departed  aganiy  widiout 
any  warning  whatsoever. 

^  The  fdlowing  Meteorologicid  Table  was  extracted  from 
a  register  kept  in  one  of  die  military  hospitals,  for  the  first 
nine  months  at  Port-Louis,  die  remainder  at  Mah^bourg. 
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^^  These  islands  afford,  as  might  be  expected,  no  great  scope 
to  the  researches  of  the  Zoologist  Of  the  Mammalia  I  can 
only  recollect  one  species  of  SindOf  two  of  Veq^ertUiOj  the 
Manatiy  Musk-skrew,  Tandrecj  the  common  Bai  and  Momge^ 
the  HarBj  the  Ceykn  Deety  the  wild  Chat  and  wild  Hog.  Of 
these  animals,  scanty  as  the  catalogue  is,  the  most  important 
have  been  introduced  since  the  discovery  of  the  islands;  and' 
along  with  them,  it  is  said,  that  the  Portuguese  navigators 
introduced  horses  and  black  cattle,  both  of  which  were  found, 
on  the  arrival  ot  the  French  settlers,  to  have  prodi^ously 
multiplied.  That  goats,  hogs,  and  deer,  should  have  pros- 
pered in  a  wooded  country,  is  by  no  means  improbable:  that 
a  certain  proportion  even  of  black  cattle  might  have  sub* 
sisted  on  the  scanty,  sickly  herbage  produced  in  such  a 
situation,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  when  we 
view  the  external  features  of  these  islands,  more  eepecially 
of  Bourbon — ^its  surface  strewed  with  lava,  intersected  by 
ravines,  and  covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  an  impenetrable 
forest — it  requires  all  our  fidth  to  believe  that  the  horse 
should  have  multiplied  on  such  a  spot,  for  no  situation  could 
be  imagined  less  fovourable  for  the  propagation  of  a  lively, 
high-spirited  animal,  destined,  from  its  q)eed  and  activi^,  to 
range  in  freedom  over  the  open  regions  of  the  globe. 
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*^  The  monkey  of  these  islands,  a  variety,  I  believe,  of 
Sitnia  Aygvloj  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  tail  constitutes  riither  more  than  one-half.  The 
body  is  of  an  olive  colour,  the  belly  bluish-grey.  They 
secrete  themselves  in  the  forest,  from  which  they  make 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads  on  the  cane  plantations. 

«<  The  Temate  Bat  {Vespertaio  Vampyris\  like  the  rest  of 
its  tribe,  is  never  seen  on  the  wing  during  the  day.  It  is 
probably  to  its  uncouth  form  and  nqctumal  flights,  that  this 
animal  owes  the  noxious  character  so  generally  ascribed  to 
it;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  an  hideous  aspect,  and  a 
disposition  to  shun  the  light,  are  invariably  typical  of  evil. 
They  have,  accordingly,  borrowed  the  claws  of  the  Vampyre 
and  its  coriaceous  wings  to  decorate  the  father  of  all  evil; 
and  have  endowed  it,  in  return,  with  a  portion  of  the  malign 
propensities  of  that  personage,  which  it  exerts,  when  occasion 
offers  in  piercing  the  veins,  and  sucking  the  blood  of  such 
as  unwarily  lie  down  to  repose  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
This  article  of  faith,  however,  is  not  universally  subscribed 
to,  the  better  informed  Colonists  regarding  the  latter  part  of 
it  at  least,  as  apocryphal.  Any  person,  indeed,  who  will  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  examine  the  organization  of  its  mouth, 
will  readily  perceive,  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Linnaeus,  the  Vampyre  is  furnished  with  no  peculiar  ap- 
paratus for  phlebotomy,  and  that,  if  it  should  feel  a  thirst  for 
blood,  it  must  procure  it  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tearing 
open  a  vein  with  its  teeth,  an  operation,  the  pain  of  which 
the  soporific  exertions  of  its  wings  could  hardly  assuage^  so 
as  to  protract  the  slumber  of  its  victim;  The  Vampyre 
grows  to  a  large  size.  I  had  a  specimen  in  my  possession 
that  measured  four  feet  across  the  wings.  It  is  known  by 
the  name  of  <  Chauce-Souris  des  Bananes^  and  is  believed  to 
subsist  on  the  fruit  of  the  plantain,  the  ebony,  and  various 
others. '  It  is  brought  occasionally  to  market  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  is  said  to  be  extremely  delicate. 

^  The  Mwfum  or  Lamentiih  {TYichecus  bareaUs,)  is  some- 
times seen  prowling  along  the  reefs.  There  was  one  caught, 
not  long  ago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  which 
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measured  sixteen  feet  in  length.  It  was  brought  to  Fort- 
Louis,  and  after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  curious,  was  cut  up  and  sold  in  the  market. 
It  is  said  to  be  no  bad  substitute  for  beef. 

<^The  Musk-shrew  {Sorex  cteruleus)  probably  found  its  way 
to  these  islands  by  the  ships  trading  with  India.  This  is  the 
animal  so  much  dreaded  by  our  wine-bibbers  in  the  East, 
who  assert  that  if  one  of  them  happens  to  run  over  a  bin  of 
wine,  the  whole  becomes  instantly  tainted,  its  odour  being  of 
BO  penetrating  a  nature  as  to  make  its  way  through  the  pores 
of  the  glass.  This  story,  which  appears  to  be  swallowed 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  musked  wine,  remains,  however, 
still  to  be  verified ;  the  accounts  being  so  various  and  so  con- 
tradictory that  nothing  conclusive  is  known  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  contamination  is  e£Pected.  After 
many  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  never  met  with  any  person 
who  would  positively  maintain  that  he  had  known  an  instance 
of  wine  bottled  in  Europe  being  tainted  by  the  musk-rat. 
Should  this  prove  true,  it  would  be  conclusive  of  the  question, 
and  remove  the  blame  from  the  rats  to  the  cork-venders, 
who  toss  their  bags  into  corners,  where  they  lie  exposed  to 
the  nocturnal  visits  of  these  stinking  vermin. 

*<  The  Tandrec  {Erinaceus  Madagascarensis)  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  common  Hedgehog^  to  which  it  bears  a  close 
resemblance  in  its  figure.  Its  fur  is  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
and  is  mixed  with  rigid  bristles,  of  which  those  on  the 
shoulders  and  back  of  the  neck  only  are  spinous.  These 
animals  feed  on  insects  and  fruit,  and  are  seen  everywhere 
in  the  wood,  either  solitary  or  in  small  flocks.  Their  sphere 
of  vision  seems  to  be  particularly  limited. 

<<  The  Hare  abounds  in  both  islands,  and  furnishes  the 
most  usual  article  of  game  for  the  table.  The  islanders 
supply  themselves,  with  little  trouble,  by  sending  a  few  dogs 
into  the  cover  to  chase  out  the  hares,  while  the  sportsman 
watches  near  their  usual  track,  and  shoots  them  as  they  run 
past  In  the  eyes  of  our  English  sportsmen,  this  manner  of 
treating  poor  puss  seemed  little  short  of  sacrilege ;  so,  with 
a  view  to  intriDduce  a  more  generous  system  of  warfare,  they 
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formed,  tb^msolvea  ipto  a  JmoUog-tduby  Qi'gmi«e()  ^U  (k# 
cuifs  |hey  oould  lay  their  h9p4s  oa  ipto  a  pack  of  houodst 
and  sallied  forth  in  scarlet  frocks  with  green  ooUars^  But  U 
would  not  do.  They  speedily  di^covei^d  th^t,  ip  oalcDl^^g 
the  chances  of  catching  tb^  hj^X^  or  pf  hre^^kiog  th^r  own 
necks,  the  odds  w^e  hollow  in  favovur  of  the  l^ttsr^ 

.  ^^  The  D^er  of  Mauritius  is^  I  am  di^ppsod  to  helieyet  a 
variety  oi  the^  Qervus  Jans,  It  is  rather  lurg^r  than  th^ 
fallowrde^r^  Its  hajr  is  of  a  cb^slnnt  colour,  loug  »n4  shaggy 
on  the  old  animals,  and  the  male  has  a  long  beard.  The 
horns  are  frpn^  two  to  three  £^t  long,  and  measure  nearly 
as  much  from  point  to  point :  they  send  qS  two  succe^ivp 
branches  in  front,  s\nd  are  studded  all  ov^r  with  tnberdes. 
The  deer  frequent  chif  fly  the  districts  of  tb^  Bl«^k  Riveis  and 
the  Savanne.  When  hard  pushed  by  the  bounds,  they  m^e 
for  the  sea  side,  and  dash  into  the  wat^ir  with  asi  mnch  bold-* 
ness  as  if  it  was  their  natural  element. 

<<  The  catalogvie  of  the  indigeiious  birds  is  near^  aa  brieC 
83  that  of  the  quadrupeds;  and  of  them  ^Jso,  the  most 
interesting  have  he^n  introduced  from  other  countries.  Tba 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  i$  the  Gumeonfowl  {Ntanidfm 
Meleagris)^  of  which  large  coveys  are  sometim/es  $een  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  Two  species  of  th^  Pwiridjgfe  are 
pretty  abundanti  one  resembling  tfie  coqcunon  partridge  of 
England;  the  other  if  the  Tetrao  ModtngoBCormsia^  caUed 
from  its  spotted  plumage,  the  ^  Pintade^' 

«  The  Mgycma  (GtockAi  (m^)  was  brought  el:  w  c»r^ 
period  from  the  Molucca  Islands,.  £d^  the  (Mnpose  of  represa* 
ing  the  ravages  of  th^  locust,,  which  threa,t€^K9d  tb«  runs  ^ 
the  infant  Colony.  The  circnmstances  attending  the  i^trc^ 
duction  of  these  birds,  arcv  detailed  in  Buffon's  Natural  His- 
tory, in  wJ>iQh  are  also  related,  with  du^  sciem^,  the- 
charge  preferred  against  them,  of  betraying  their  trust  ift 
aiding  the  enei^y  whos<^  progress  they  wore  call^  in  to 
check;  their  triaU  their  condemnation,  and  ibe  summary 
e&<ecutiou  that  followed.  Nor  do^s  the  historian  pa^s  qi;^ 
the  testimony  of  the  BoMfrboi^  Faculty  in  their  exoulpalMiH 
which,  though  it  came  too.  l«U;e  to  s^v^  tb/$  Uve$  of  tJ^t 
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generationi  insured  the  safety  of  the  next,  which  it  was  found 
expedient  to  import  From  that  time  the  Mayancu  have 
increased  and  multiplied  without  molestation,  and  at  such  a 
rate  that  it  would  create  some  trouble  at  this  day  to  carry  a 
similar  sentence  against  them  into  execution,  though  they 
certainly  are,  with  all  deference  to  the  Faculty,  great  de- 
▼oarers  of  grain  and  also  of  fruit,  as  well  as  of  locusts.  The 
notes  of  the  Mayana  are  loud,  clear,  and  extremely  varied ; 
and  there  are  few  birds  that  possess  in  higher  perfection  the 
feculty  of  mimicking  those  of  other  animals.  Through  the 
day  they  generally  associate  in  pairs ;  but,  towards  sunset, 
assemble  in  myriads  in  some  favourite  grove,  where  they 
employ  themselves  until  dark  in  chaunting  their  evening 
song.  They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  are  great  favourites 
with  the  Creoles,  from  their  mimic  talents. 

^  There  is  one  remark  which  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  tSi  the  small  birds  of  these  islands,  so  far  as  I  was  enabled 
to  study  their  habits.  Their  method  of  constructing  their 
nests  is  extremely  simple  and  inartificial.  None  of  those 
precautions  are  observable  that  indicate  foresight  and  sagacity 
in  guarding  against  the  encroachments  of  predaceous  animals. 
A  fei#  filaments  of  gi*as9,  interwoven  in  a  careless  manner  in 
the  fork  of  a  low  bush,  serve  to  sustain  the  eggs  during  the 
eslsy  process  of  incubation.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be 
mentioned,  that  the  islands  are  entirely  free  of  all  animals 
that  prey  on  birds  and  their  eggs« 

•*  Of  the  Aniphibi€Lj  I  observed  only  one  species  of  Frog^ 
three  of  OeckOi  and  one  of  Scink.  The  Frog  {Bona  esculerUa) 
was  probably  imported  fi^om  motives  of  national  partiality, 
though  it  is  now,  I  believe,  seldom  or  never  used  as  food. 

'*  The  Gecho  heliotropkch  C.  is  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps, 
of  the  whole  lizard  tribes  Its  length  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches.  The  body  is  depressed,  of  a  vivid  green-colour, 
with  crimson  dots:  the  belly  is  yellow;  a  streak  of  azure 
passing  over  each  eye,  runs  along  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  there  is  a  triangular  spot  of  the  same  colour,  edged 
with  crimson,  over  the  nose.  The  skin  is  shagreened  with 
flat  hexagonal  ttibercles ;  the  tongue  emarginate ;  eyes  ex- 
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tremely  brilliant ;  the  legs  short,  toes  dilated,  four  of  them 
lamellated,  the  fifth  hardly  visible.  In  Bourbon,  these 
reptiles  are  met  with  everywhere-^in  the  houses,  in  the 
fields,  and  on  the  trees ;  but,  in  Mauritius,  where  they  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous,  you  generally  find  them  on  the 
Pandanus  VacguOy  creeping  along,  and  licking  o£P  the 
luscious  pulp  that  covers  the  core  of  the  fruit  after  the  nuts 
have  dropped  off.  When  these  reptiles  are  irritated,  their 
brilliant  colours  change  suddenly  to  a  dusky  hue. 

**  The  Gecho  camerarioy  C  is  of  a  grey-colour,  dotted 
with  black.  It  is  five  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  forms 
one  half;  body  depressed,  with  a  groove  along  the  back ; 
tail  also  depressed,  and  muricated  on  the  sides.  The  toes 
are  five  in  number,  lamellated,  and  ftirnished  with  large 
hooked  claws.  A  single  row  of  subfemoral  papillse.  May 
not  these  papillae  be  peculiar  to  one  of  the  sexes  ?  During 
the  day-time,  these  lizards  remain  concealed  in  holes  and 
dark  corners ;  but  at  night,  they  turn  out  in  vast  numbers, 
running  along  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  and  even  on 
the  glass  of  the  windows,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means  of 
their  lamellated  feet,  preying  on  flies  and  small  moths. 
Nor  is  it  unamusing  to  watch  their  motions  when  the 
insects  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  fluttering  to 
get  in  to  the  light — the  pause  they  make  after  each  unsuc- 
cessful dart  of  the  tongue,  as  if  confounded  at  having 
missed  so  fair  a  shot.  In  the  hurry  of  pursuit,  they  some- 
times miss  their  hold,  and  drop  down.  I  do  not  know  a 
more  unpleasant  sensation  than  that  which  is  excited  by  the 
fall  of  one  of  these  little  reptiles  on  the  face,  or  any  other 
naked  part  of  the  body.  It  invariably  falls  on  its  belly, 
which  feels  as  cold  as  a  piece  of  ice,  and  remains  for 
some  time  stunned,  and,  as  it  were,  glued  to  the  skin. 

"  The  Scink  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale- 
brown  colour.  It  is  uncommonly  active  in  its  motions,  and 
very  timid.  In  Bourbon  it  is  abundant,  but  comparatively 
rare  in  Mauritius,  and  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
coral-banks. 

"  Navigators  have  described,  in  most  glowing  language. 
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the  beauty  of  the  submarine  scenery  that  surrounds  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those  who  have  occasion  to 
pass  over  the  reefs  of  Mauritius  will  recognize  the  general 
accuracy  of  these  descriptions,  though  they  fall  much  short 
of  the  reality.  The  variety  of  colour  and  configuration 
exhibited  by  the  coralline  productions  of  these  reefs,  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  the  animated  beings  that  sport 
among  their  branches.  Every  variety  of  tint,  from  bur- 
nished gold  or  silver  to  the  deepest  black,  is  reflected  in 
transient  flashes'  on  the  eye,  as  they  turn  their  polished 
sides  to  the  solar  rays. 

"  Nature  has  been,  in  this  respect,  less  bountiful  to  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon.  Its  shelving  shore,  destitute  of  reefs, 
afibrds  no  shelter  to  the  smaller  and  more  brilliant  tribes  of 
fishes;  and  such  as  frequent  its  coast  must  be  sought  for. 
in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  fishermen  dare  not  venture  with 
their  frail  canoes,  except  in  very  fine  weather.  Owing  to 
this  cause  also,  they  are  precluded  from  the  use  of  the 
seine,  as  well  as  from  another  method  of  fishing,  that  fur- 
nishes a  copious  supply  to  the  market  of  Port^Louis.  The 
night-fishing  on  the  reefs  of  Mauritius  is  managed  much  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  is  still  furtively  practised 
on  some  of  the  small  rivers  of  Scotland  during  the  spawning 
season.  A  faggot  of  any  inflammable  wood  is  kindled  in 
the  pirogue,  and  illuminates  the  reef  all  round.  The  fish, 
attracted  by  the  blaze,  assemble  round  the  boat,  and  are 
speared  by  the  fishermen  in  vast  numbers. 

^<  The  small  extent  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  its 
remote  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  have  necessarily 
limited  the  number  of  its  vegetable  productions ;  and  various 
other  causes,  besides  aiding  to  the  same  efiect,  have  tended 
to  stamp  these  productions  with  a  peculiar  character.  The 
moderate  height  of  its  mountains  is  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  alpine  plants;  and  the  thickness  of  its  woods  to 
that  of  such  as  require  the  full  influence  of  the  solar  rays ; 
while  its  rocky  shores  are  covered  with  an  animated  crust 
that  efiectually  prevents  the  establishment  of  those  which 
vegetate  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waves.     We  find. 
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accordingly,  the  Flora  Mauritima  limits  alinost  exclu- 
sively to  trees;  to  climbii^  plants,  which  possess  the  faculty 
of  elevating  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  trees,  to  seek  the  air 
and  the  light;  and  to  a  less  aspiring  tribe,  which,  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  share  of  thcwe  vivifying  elem^ts,  court  the 
obscurity  of  the  shade. 

<^  On  approaching  the  shore  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
and  bottoms  of  the  bays,  where  the  sea  is  always  tranquil, 
the  first  object  we  encounter  is  a  belt  of  Mofigrcm  tree9 
{BMnophora  vmcronatOy  and  gifmnorhiza)  edgbig  the  coast, 
and  pushing  even  into  the  water.  After  we  have  crossed 
this  belt,  we  come  to  another  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
pf  trees  and  shrubs,  that  flourish  within  the  reach  ^.the 
sea-breeze.  Among  these  we  find  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  and 
pqpulneus  displaying  their  large  bell-shaped  yellow  flowers, 
the  Hernandia  sanoroy  the  Erythrina  carma  and  CoralMeur 
droHy  with  their  superb  spikes  of  scarlet  blossoms,  the 
Barri$igUmia  spedosa^  the  Ehretia  argenteot  Scavola  KosnigOi 
and  Pemphis  acidula.  Along  with  these  we  also  find  various 
species  of  Ckmvohulus  and  Jpamcsa  intertwined  in  elegant 
festoons,  or  trailing  amongst  the  grass. 

^^  Round  a  considerable  po]1:ion  of  the  island  we  can 
plunge  at  once  from  the  shore  into  the  forest,  where  we  are 
struck,  at  first  sight,  with  the  great  size  pf  many  of  the  trees, 
the  height  and  straightness  of  their  branchless  trunks,  9^  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  their  foliage.  We  are  led,  at  the 
same  time,  to  admire  th^  various  means  by  which  nature^ 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  decay  pf  her  works,  strives  to  conceal 
the  approaches  of  old  age  by  the  aid  of  borrowed  verdure* 
The  nimierous  tribe  of  cUmbers  are  seen  winding  their 
flexile  stems  round  the  trunks  of  the  aged  trees,  until  they 
have  arrived  at  the  highest  branches ;  then  shooting  dowi^ 
their  filiform  suckers  tp  take  root  again  in  the  soil,  and 
thence  absorb  a  fresh  supply  of  juices.  The  creeping  plants 
ascend  more  slowly ;  but  garnish  their  supporters  as  they 
ascend  with  elegant  wreaths  of  verdure.  Lastly,  the  par^ 
sMccU  plants^  properly  so  called,  the  Orchidem  and  the 
Drae(Bnm  fix  themselves  on  the  bark,  and  throw  out  spikes 
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of  variegated  flowers  that  sweeten  the  atmosphere  with  their 
odour.  At  length,  however^  the  branches  begin  to  drop  o£P, 
and  the  whole  tree  runs  rapidly  to  decay.  At  this  stage  it 
is  deserted  by  all  those  plailts  that  had  Ifetit  thfeir  foliage  to 
grace  its  latter  days,  and  th^  yetetati  is  left  to  fall  alone. 

"  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
Ferns.  This  extensive  tribe  seems  to  have  been  designed 
for  the  shade,  ^  their  vegetdtioii  is  never  ttiore  r^pid,  nor 
more  luxuriant,  than  when  they  are  buried  in  the  most 
profound  obscurity.  This  must  be  understood,  however, 
with  some  limitation,  there  being  several  species  that  creep 
along  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  othcnrfil  Whicjh  establish  them- 
selves at  once  a6  parasites,  high  \xp  among  the  branches ; 
and  not  a  few  that  elevate  their  spreading  parasols  on  their 
proper  stem  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms. 

"  Those  parts  of  the  island  that  have  been  stripped  of 
their  native  wood,  and  left  in  an  uncultivated  statei  are 
annually  overgrown  with  a  thick  crop  of  hard^  reed-like 
gr^ses,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  Anthistiria,  Pani- 
cutHf  and  Andrqpogon.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  these  grasses  spring  up  with  such  rapidity,  that  in 
the  course  of*  a  few  weeks  the  ground  is  covered  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  exhibits  an  uninterrupted  coat  of 
verdtir^  This  pleasing  colour,  however,  soon  passes  away, 
•and  is  succeeded  by  a  fleiy  brown  of  a  very  opposite 
character*  Vegetation  now  ceases  entirely,  axkl  the  sufil  and 
windy  as^rting  their  power,  lay  the  whole  prostrate  along 
due  gFoxmd,  whei'e  it  lies  bleached  to  whiteness^  until,  on 
the  retrim  of  the  periodical  faiits,  a  fresh  crop  springs  up 
and  cchre^s  it  from  view< 

•*  The  above  remarks,  modified  by  a  few  peculiarities^  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Island  of  Boui1)on.  The  superior 
height  ^  its  mouAtaind  hits  rendered  its  alpine  Flora  rather 
m(yt4  CGfyioas }  but  its  coast,  though  destitute  of  coral-reefs, 
shelves  60  soddeMy^  tatd  is  so  violently  and  incessantly 
a§ft»yed  by  a  h^avy  rolling  surge^  that  hardly  any  marine 
j^katit^  bate  established  themselves  on  its  shore." 
[To  b€  continued,] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  INDIAN  BOTANY, 

PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PARTS  OF  THE 
PENINSULA. 

By  Richard  Wight,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c 

[CkmHmted  from  Page  110  qf  the  present  Vohmte.] 


XL 

VALLISNERIA  ALTERNIFOLIA. 

DiGsciA  DiANDBiA.    Nat  Ord.  Htdrocharideje*    Jitss. 

Gen.  Char.  Fhres  dioicL — Masc.  Spadix  conicus,  imdique 
tectus  flosculis ;  spatha  inclusus.  Perianihium  3-partitum. 
Stam.  2. — F(EM.  Spatha  monophylla,  uniflora.  Periofk- 
thium  3-6-partitun].  Stigma  3,  bifida,  extus  quandoque 
appendiculata.  Bacca  unilocularis,  cylindracea,  poly- 
sperma.    Semina  parietalia.  Br. 

Vallisneria  aUernifijlia ;  caulescens,  foliis  lanceolato-lineari- 
bus  alternis  denticulato-serratis,  floribus  sessilibus. 
(SuppL,  Tab.  XL) 

Vallisneria  altemifolia.    Boob.  MSS.  in  Mus.  qf  E.  Ind.  C. 
n.  996.  Hamilton  in  BrewsL  Joum.  v.  L  p.  34. 

Boots  fibrous.      Stems    branched,    filiform,    submers^ 
glabrous.     Leaves  alternate,  most  of  them  approxic^nte,  3-4 
inches  long,   grass-like,   without  any   distinct  nerve,   but 
striated   longitudinally,   and  beautifully  reticulated,   often: 
twisted,  acute,  the  margins  serrated,  the  base  amplexicauL . 
Flowers  sessile,  axillairy,  usually  in  pairs,  dioecious.     Male 
spatha  resembling  a  capsule,   broadly  ovate,  acute,  com-* 
pressed,  diaphanous,  opening  into  two  concave,  membranous,, 
minutely   striated  and   reticulated    valves.      Spadix  about, 
half  the  length  of  the  spatha,  covered  with  numerous  small, 
pedicellated  Jlowersj  which,  at  first  sight,   resemble  seeds. 
At  the   time  the  anthers  of  these  flowers  are  mature,  the 
pedicels^  which  bear  flowers,   spontan%pusly   separate  firom 
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the  submersed  spadix,  and  rise  to  the  surfEice  of  the  water^ 
where  they  float,  wafted  by  every  breeze,  till  they  have 
fertilized  the  female  flowers.  Each  of  these  mdU  flowers  is 
6-valved,  the  two  external  valves  being  larger  and  coloured, 
the  four  internal  smaller,  white  or  creaiu-coloured,  all 
reflexed.  Stamens  2.  FUaments  diverging.  Anthers  obtuse, 
bursting  transversely  across  the  summit;  PoUien  composed  of 
diaphanous,  globular  granules. — Female  spatha  sheathing, 
about  as  long  as  the  germen,  bifid.  Germen  inferior,  ovate 
at  the  base,  tapering  graduaUy  upwards  into  the  long,  fili- 
form tube  of  the  perianthy  which,  as  well  as  its  3-partite 
Umby  is  reddish;  segments  obtuse.  SHgmas  protruded  just 
above  the  limb  of  the  perianth,  3-partite,  the  segments 
cuneate,  irregular,  often  bifid,  papillose,  white.  Pericarp 
enclosed  within  the  spatha,  membranous,  rounded  or 
slightly  compressed,  tapering  to  a  point  Seeds  numerous, 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  pericarp  by  small  filiform  stalks. 

[I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wight  in  considering  this  to  be  a 
true  VattisneriOj  although  the  stem  is  elongated,  and  the 
flowers  sessile.  The  same  gentleman  observes  that  all  the 
four  VaUisneruB  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  (V.  aUemtfoKOi  octandra 
Fl.  Corom.  v.  2.  i.  165,  V.  verticUUOa^  and  ^raloidesj) 
differ  very  much  in  their  fructification  from  each  other. 
Figures  of  them  all  will  soon  be  provided  for  the  present 
Work. 

F.  atterrdfolia  seems  to  be  a  frequent  plant  in  many  parts 
of  India,  particularly  in  Madras  and  about  Calcutta,  growing 
in  pools  of  fresh  water,  and  flowering  during  the  rainy 
season.  In  Hindostanee  it  is  called  Jcmgi  {Naidui^xmee  in 
the  Tamul,  Dr.  Wight);  and  accorjding  to  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton,  f  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  refining  sugar. 
**  It  is  well  known,"  says  this  author,  **  that  one  of  the 
most  common  processes  for  refining  sugar,  is  by  filtering 
water  slowly  through  small  quantities  of  it,  contained  in 


•  Probablj  the  Serpktda  vtriieiUiaa,  Bozb.  Corom.  ▼.  2.  t.  16i. 
t  In  Br«wtter*t  Jwntal  tf  Sdaue,  v.  1.  pw  34. 
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pots,  with  an  i^rture  in  the  bottMn.  Tlie  water  conieB 
along  with  it  the  extractive,  and  the  minute  saccharine 
particles  united  with  it,  which  ccmstitute  what  is  called 
treack,  and  leaves  behind  the  pure  duystalline  sugar.  In 
our  West  India  Islands,  the  water  is  supf^ed  by  a  cake  of 
moist  clay,  placed  on  the  surfiice  <^  the  sugar :  but  in  India 
it  is  supplied  by  covering  the  upper  sur&ce  with  a  layer  of 
VaUisneria  aUemifbUa.'*  Other  aquatic  weeds,  indeed,  are 
employed,  but  a  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  its  great  abundance,  as  ^  it  grows  in 
every  pond  in  India  that  is  kept  clear  of  weeds/' — H.^ 

SuppL.  Tab.  XI.  Fig.  1,  Part  of  a  female  plant : — natural 
size.  Fig.  2,  Part  of  a  male  plant,  do.  Fig.  3,  Spatha 
of  male  flowers.  Fig.  4,  Male  flower.  Fig.  5,  Female 
flower.  Fig.  6,  Section  of  a  nearly  ripe  germen.  Fig.  7, 
Portion  of  a  leaf: — more  or  less  magnified. 

XIL 

MUCUNA  MONOSPERMA. 

DiADELPHiA  Decandria.     Nat.  Ord.  Leouminosjs.  Juss. 

G£N.  CuAB.  CaL  cainpamilatu%  bilabiatus^  labio  iofieriore 
trifido  laciniis  aculis,  media  productiore,  labio  super, 
latiore  integro  obtuso.  Corolla  veodUum  adsurgens  alis 
carinaque  brevius,  ake  oblongse  carinse  longitud.,  carim 
oblofiga  recta  acuta.  Stam.  diadelpb%  asUberis  5  oblongo- 
lioearibtis,  5  ovatis  hirsutis.  Legumen  obloogum  torosum 
bivalve  septis  ceUulosis>  Semina  subrotunda  bilo  lioeari 
circuhfiter  cincta*^^— Hecbas  aut  frutices  bmge  acandenies, 
Folia  jmmaUhtri/bliolaia.  Racami  axiUares  fructiferi 
sape  penduU.  Legumina  sapius  hispida  pilis  immmerii 
/higiUssinUscuiem/aeilepemtraniilnisetideouretUi^  DC* 

Moeona  manospenm;  flaribtu  raoemom  tematt%  kguDMo^' 
boa  rcoifonni-orbiciilarttms  dransversim  bmellona  uretib« 
bus  monospermis,  foliolis  ramulisque  pilis  rufis  deciduis 
hispidis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XII.) 

Mucuna  monospenaa  De  CamL  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  406,  {non 
descripta.) 
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Carpopogoo  monosperiDua).      Boocb.  JBcri.  Beng.  p.  54. 

Dolichos  urens.    JR(xcb.  Drawing  in  Mtts.  of  E.  Ind.  C. 

A  twining  Shruby  the  stem  of  which  sometioies  exceeds  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  and  is  covered  with  rough  brown 
hark*  The  larger  tranches  are  often  flattened,  and  sometimes 
two  are  combined  together.  On  the  year-old  branches,  the 
flowers  are  produced.  *Tbe  ramuli  of  the  season  are  terete, 
green,  and  villous.  Petioks  long,  slender,  usually  coloured, 
pubescent,  swollen  at  the  base,  the  swollen  part  covered  with 
fi^rruginous  hairs.  Leaves  temate:  leaflets  petiolulate,  ellip- 
tical-ovate, triplinerved,  reticulated,  entire,  hairy,  especially 
beneath  on  the  ribs,  hairs  deciduous;  the  lateral  pair 
externally  dilated.  Stipules  of  the  leaflets  subulate.  Pe^ 
dumdes  axillary  or  springmg  directly  from  a  branch,  shorter 
than  the  petioles,  and  bearing,  near  the  extremity,  five  or 
six  large  round  finds,  each  producing  three  flowers^  all  form^ 
ing  together  a  large,  globose,  compound  raceme  or  ti^sHs. 
Calyx  campanulate,  4-toothed,  teeth  }>  covered  with  stif^ 
rusty  hairs.  Corolla  papilionaceous;  VexiOsiM  short,  obtuse, 
embracing  the  base  of  the  wings  and  keel;  Wings  linear- 
oblong,  bent  upwards  near  the  point,  and  united;  Keel 
very  long,  straight,  exc^t  near  the  point,  where  it 
bends  suddenly  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  terminates  in  a 
sharp  hooked  point:  the  petaU  of  the  keel  are  united  along 
the  edges,  both  above  and  below,  hence  the  stamens  and 
pistil  are  completely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  bag.  Stamens 
diadelphous ;  the  very  long  free  portions  of  the  fllaments 
alternately  longer  and  shorter;  the  k>ng^  bearing  rounded 
hairy  anthers;  the  shorter,  more  slender,  oblong,  linear, 
glabrous  ones.  Pistil:  Germen  compressed,  very  hairy; 
Style  equal  in  length  with  the  stamens^  villous ;  Stigma  simf^ 
JLegtime  between  reniform  and  orbicular,  d*valved,  I-oelled, 
1-seeded,  very  deeply  furrowed  and  lamellated  on  the  sides 
and  edges,  and  beset  with  innumerable  stifi^ferrugittous  very 
fragile  hairs,  which  readily  penetrate  the  skin,  and  cause 
much  Irritation.  Seed  solitary^  corresponding  in  form  with 
the  legume,  and  circumsGiibed  by  a  linear  acar. 
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This  plant  grows  on  the  bank  of  water-courses  in  rich 
moist  soil,  flowering  from  January  to  about  March.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  Circars,  near  Samul  Cottah.  I  have, 
as  yet,  discovered  only  one  station  to  the  south,  at  Vellan- 
garry  on  the  bank  of  the  Salt  River.  It  is  a  strong  twining 
plant,  covering,  with  its  long  branches  and  large  leaves,  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  particularly  when  growing  near 
trees,  over  which  it  has  free  scope  to  spread. 

[Dr.  Wight  has  quoted  doubtfully  under  this,  the  synonym 
Carp(^pog(m  numogpermum  of  Roxb.  I  possess  a  copy  of  a 
drawing  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hon.  the  Elast  India  Com- 
pany, of  the  same,  which  bears  the  name  of  DoUchos  wrens; 
but  that  plant  of  Linnaeus  is  a  very  different  species  of 
MfunmOj  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  not  included  in 
the  Horius  BenghaienriSj  where  probably  the  name  of  Carpch 
pogon  monospernwm^  was  given  to  the  same  plant  It  is  quite 
unlike  any  described  species  of  Mmcuna  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodramus :  but  belongs  to  the  first  division  of  that  author, 
^<  Leffumina  sulcU  tranwersisj*^  where  there  are  only  two 
species,  M.  wrens  and  M.  mollis^  from  both  which  the  present 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  one-seeded  legume.  The 
acicular  hairs  which  so  copiously  cover  the  fruit,  calyx, 
petioles,  young  branches,  and  even  the  young  leaves,  are  of 
a  deep  and  bright  ferruginous  colour. — H.'] 
SUPPL.  Tab.  XII.  Mucuna  monosperma.  Fig.  1,  Stamens, 
including  the  pistil.  Fig.  2,  Section  of  a  pod  with  seed : 
— natwral  size. 

XIII. 

MUCUNA  PRURITA. 

(For  Class  and  Order,  &c.,  see  the  preceding  Species.) 

Mucuna  pmrito;  floribus  thyrsoideis,  leguminibus  oblongo- 
curvatis  compressis  ecarinatis  urentibus,  foliolis  subtus 

•  Dr.  Graham  tdls  me  that  our  plant  it  the  Mma  as  the  one  which,  in  Dr. 
WalUch*!  CoUeetioD,  it  called  «  Jfuctma  monotptrmot*'  ^  Konh.  Id  our  figure^ 
the  Indian  artiat,  with  the  view,  probablj,  to  show  the  undenide  of  the  Utend 
leaflets,  hat  giren  their  petioles  a  twist,  which  brings  the  lower  diUted  sides 
npptrmost,  and  gi?eB  an  ineorrect  appearance  to  the  leaf. 
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hirsutis,  intermedio  rhomboideo  obtuso,  lateralibus  extus 

dilatatis.     (Suppl,  Tab.  XIII.) 
Carpopogon  pruriens.  Roai).  Hort  Beng.  p.  54, 
Dolichos  pruriens.  ItosA.  Drawing  in  Mu8,  of  E.  Ind.  C  n. 

284.  (an  Linn,  et  alior.) 
Stizolobium  pruriens.  Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  v.  3.  p.  262.  ? 
Nai  Corana.  Mheed,  Malab.  v.  S.  p.  6\.  t  35. 
Cacara  pruritus.  Rumph.  Asfhb.  v,  6.  p.  393.  L  142. 
Poonepoosiki^.  Tamvi. 

Stems  suffiruticose,  twining,  branched ;  branches  rounded, 
hairy.  Petioles  much  enlarged  at  the  base,  6-8  inches  long, 
cylindrical,  hairy.  Leaves  ternate,  middle  leaflet  rhomboid, 
or  rhomboideo-elliptical,  obtuse,  mucronate;  lateral  ones 
much  dilated  on  the  outside,  and  also  mucronate;  on  short, 
thick,  rus^,  tomentose  stalks ;  above  nearly  glabrous,  below 
silvery,  from  short  appressed  white  hairs:  the  veins  very 
prominent  beneath.  Stipules  filiform-subulate,  those  of  the 
leaflets  much  smaller  than  the  others.  Macemes  peduncled, 
axillary,  pendulous,  much  shorter  than  the  petioles,  thyrsoid. 
Flowers  large,  purple.  Pedicels  in  threes,  short,  arising  fix>m 
a  small  thick  tubercle.  Califx  pubescent,  2-lipped;  upper  ly» 
entire,  obtuse;  under  one  3-clefl,  the  lobes  acute.  Corolla: 
VexiUum  not  half  the  length  of  the  keel,  varying  in  colour 
from  dirty-white  to  pale-purple ;  Wings  shorter  than  the  keel, 
dark  purple;  Ked  cylindrical  to  near  the  end,  where  it  sud- 
denly curves  upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  sharp  spinous  point 
Stamens  diadelphous ;  Anthers  alternately  linear  and  globular. 
Pistil:  Germen  short,  hairy;  Style  filiform,  pubescent  for  its 
whole  length ;  Stigma  subcapitate.  Legume  3-4  inches  long, 
and  bent  at  the  extremities,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
or  very  nearly  so,  broad,  slightly  compressed  on  the  valves, 
not  at  all  carinated,  contracted  between  the  seeds,  and  hence 
subtbrulose,  entirely  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  erect, 
white,  prurient*  hairs,  which  usually  turn  black  in  dryings  and 


*  The  Amerlean  2>.  pnmtn$  !•  the  fiMnoira  Couhagt  or  Cow-tfoft,  employed 
•8  a  Termilbge  In  the  Weet  Indies. 
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brown  in  matarity.  Seedt  4^  onH,  nepanicd  by  cdlnlar 
partitioDS,  not  bound  by  a  circalar  linear  ktbtm,  bot  attadied 
to  a  large  lateral  /imkmlus* 

Found  twining  in  hedges  and  among  bushes,  usually  near 
water.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Negapatam,  it  is  common 
in  sandy  soil  It  flowers  during  the  rainy  and  cool  seasons^ 
and  ripens  its  fruit  about  March.  It  may  be  considered, 
indeed,  extensively  distributed  over  India;  but  nowhere 
perhaps  so  abundantly  as  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The 
young  pods  are  dressed  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

It  would  mpptKt  from  a  query  of  De  Candoll^  ^^  an  Planta 
Americana  eadem  certe  ac  Indica?''  that  there  is  some  doubc 
as  to  dse  identity  of  the  American  and  Indian  jdants  named 
Muaina  pnoiem;  in  my  opinion  not  witboiit  reason,  &r  I 
sospect  De  Candoile's  character  is  taken  from  the  former^ 
and  SprengeFs  from  die  kitten  The  keekd  legun^s  and 
acmninatcd  leaves  whkh  distiiigui^  the  first  are  cettaittly  at 
vadaBce  with  my  pknC  Ota  cowparing  my  drawing  witk 
WoodviUe's  plate^  Taa  CLXXIIL  a  very  remarkable  dififw 
eoee  appears  in  the  ferm  of  the  raeeme%  and  also  in  their  size. 
The  form  cS  die  segments  of  the  caijrx,  in  his  figure,  ia  ymy 
dUFeraitfrooi  those  of  my  plant:  in  his^  diey  are  represented 
as  loog,  subnlota  teeth ;  in  rame^  <hey  ate  diort  and  triangn^ 
lar,  with  their  uppev  segment  nearly  a  corrett  trimgk^ 

[Upcm  a  careful  comparison  a£  Ihv  Wigfaf  s  figure  and 
specimens,  with  the  figure  of  Jacqoin,  (Americ  L  122^)  and 
American  individuals  in  my  Herbarium,  both  firom  St  Yiiif 
cent  and  from  Chiiana,^  I  am  iadsaed  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Wight,  and  to  consider  the  American  and  Asaadc  species 
to  be  difiSef  ent.  I»  our  pknt  die  leaves  are  smaller,  the 
leaflets  more  obtuse  (not  aomiifnrtrd),  and  the  middle 
leaflet  more  truly  rlumiboidal,^  ike  flowers  are  more  eon* 
stantly  in  threes,  and,,  what  aflbrds  perhaps  the  best  charac^ 
tev,  the  pedis  are  gveatly  broader,  compressed,  fi?ee  from 
any  raised  line  on  the  back  of  the  vadve,  whilst  in  tke 
American  M.  prurient  the  pods^  are  much  narrower,,  terete, 
and  keded  on  the  valves.  Rumphius'  plate  is  very 
characteristic  of  our  plant,  and  Jacqunf  s  is  e^aUy  excellent 
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as  a  rqureaentation  of  the  Americaii  one;  while  Rheede's  is 
less  happy>  especially  in  the  leayesw — Under  these  cireuiD- 
stances,  I  trust  Dr.  Wight  will  approre  of  my  gtTing  the 
specific  name  already  adq^ted  in  the  Herbarium  Amboinensc^ 
to  designate  the  Eastern  spedes*— jK3 
Suppu  Tabl  XIII.    Fip.  ),  Pod.    Fi^.  2,  Seai  i—matural 

XIV. 

MUCUNA  GIGANTEA. 

(For  Class,  Osjmbr,  &c«  see  No.  XII.  Mucuna  moimpermfu) 

Mucuna   giffoatea;    floribus    temis    umbellajto-racemosis, 

leguminibus  oblongis  urentibus  marginibua  canaliciilatis 

bialatis.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XIV.) 
Mucuna  gigantea.    De  dmd.  Prodr.  v.  S.  p.  405. 
Carpopogon  g^anteum.     lUxxh.  Hert  Bemg.  p,  54k 
Dolichos  giganteus.     WiUd.  Sp.  FI.V.S,  p,  1041. 

A  large,  twining,  branching,  leafy  shrvb^  growing  among 
trees  and  bushes,  which  it  soon  covers  and  conceals  with 
its  abundant  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Petioks  cylindrical, 
swollen  at  the  base.  Leaflets  ovate,  dark-green,  shining, 
glabrous,  tripKnerved  at  the  base ;  the  lateral  ones  dilated 
outwardly^  the  middle  one  elliptical,  all  slightly  acuminated. 
SHpates  small^  setaceous,  two  to  the  terminal,  and  one  to 
each  of  die  lateral  leaflets.  Peduncks  axillary,  cylindrical, 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  petioles,  thickened  near  the 
apex,  and  furnished  with  several  branches,  from  which 
diree  rather  long  pediceb  spring,  bearing  each  a  large 
greenish-white  Jtbwer,  forming  together  a  globose  tityrsus. 
Braeiecu  two,  soon  deciduous,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  Cai^  hispid,  campannllote,  d-lipped^  upper  lip 
frequency  divided ;  under  Kp  8-toothed.  OoroUa  papiHbn- 
aeeous,  wlutis^-greeny  but  becoming  btack  in  irykigi  Veo^ 
iUum  nearly  as  loi^  as  the  other  petals,  reflexed ;  Keel  and 
wmg^  equal,  the  latter  enclosing  the  staoaeKS  luid  pistils 
until  an  advanced  stage,  when  they  burst  from  their  confine- 
ment,, and  shortly  aAer,  the  flower  fiutes.  Skmum  and 
Anthers  as  described  in  the  generic  dbasajdar.    JBiiiii;  Ger- 
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men  hairy;  Siyle  longer  than  the  stamens;  Stigma  capitate. 

Legume  oblong,  ovate,  compressed,  hispid,  with  numeroos 

brown,  fragile,  prurient  hairs,  and  having  a  deep  furrow  along 

the  edge,  which  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  prominent  wing. 

Seeds  3-4,  marked  nearly  all  round  with  the  linear  hihmu 

This  is  found  in  moist  sandy  soils,  near  the  sea^-coast, 

flowering  during  all  the  cool  and  rainy  seasons.     The  beans 

are  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  esteemed  both  palatable  and 

wholesome. 

SuppL.  Tab.  XIV.     Mucuna  gigantea.     Fig.  1,  Vexillum. 

Fig.  2,  The  alee  or  wings.     Fig.  3,  Carina  or  keel: — 

natural  size. 

XV. 

LABLAB  VULGARIS. 

DiADELPHiA  Decandria.    Nat  Ord.  LEGUMiNOSiE.    Jius. 

Oen.  Char.  CaL  campanulato-tubulosus  4-fidus,  laciniis 
rectis,  3  infer,  acutis,  superiore  latiore  e  duabus  coalitis 
constante.  CoroOm  vexillum  patens  basi  sulcato-canali- 
culatum  4-callosum,  callis  parallelis,  carina  angulo  recto 
curva.  Stam.  diadelpha,  decimo  intra  vexiUi  callos 
recepto.  Ovarii  stipes  basi  vaginulatus.  Stylus  compressus 
subtus  barbatus.  Stigma  terminale.  Legwnen  compresso- 
planum  adnaciforme  ad  suturas  tuberculoso-muricatum, 
intus  isthmis  cellulosis  transversis  inter  semina  instructum. 
Semina  4  aut  abortu  pauciora  ovata  subcompressa,  callo 
fungoso  lineari  ex  umbilico  orto,  in  altera  extremitate 
marginata. — Herbse  volubHes.  Stipulse  patentee.  Folia 
pinnato-4rifbliolataj  /oliolis  stipellatis  integris. ,  Racemi 
pedunculati  basi  folium  unicum  gerentes^  seu  si  mams  JbUo 
oppositi  ramuh  intermedio  abartivo.  Pedicelli  semiverticilr 
kOi.     Semina  nigra  aut  fusca^  hilo  et  callo  albo.  DC. 

haiAah  vulgaris;  leguminibus  oblongo-ventricosis  adnaci- 
formibus,  pericarpio  facile  detractili,  seminibus  ovatis  sub- 
compressis,  glandula  basilari  hemisphaerica  sulcata.  DC. 
(SuppL.  Tab.  XV.) 

Irablab  vulgaris.     "  Savi  Diss.  1821.  p.  19.  /  8.  a.  ft.  c.** 
De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  2.  p.  401. 
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Dolichos  Lablab.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1019.  Curt.  Bot  Mag.  1 896. 
WUld.  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  1037. 

Dolichos  purporeus.    Sm.  Ex.  Bot.  t.  74.    Bot.  Beg.  t  830. 
(an  Lirni.  ?) — ^D.  Lablab,  fi.  De  Cand. 

y.  floribus  albis.  De  Cand. — D.  Benghalensis.    Jacq.  HorL 
Find.  V.  2.  p.  124.    WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  S.  p.  1038. 

A  large  twining  annual. — Stems  rounded,  thick,  and  woody 
near  the  roots ;  herbaceous  and  rough  towards  the  extremity. 
Leaves  petioled,  ternate;  lec^Uts  3-neryed  at  the  base, 
reticulate,  and  slightly  rugose,  rough  above,  beneath  pubes- 
cent, entire,  acuminated,  the  middle  one  obsoletely  3-lobed, 
the  lateral  ones  spreading  outwards.  Stipules  reflexed, 
withering.  Howers  subverdcillate,  in  long,  distant,  large, 
purple  racemes^  which  bear  a  single  leaf  near  the  base. 
Calyx  bibracteate,  campanulate,  2-lipped;  the  upper  lip 
broad,  obtuse^  entire,  or  sometimes  slightly  cleft  at  the 
apex;  under  one  3-cleft,  the  middle  segment  the  longest 
Corolla  papilionaceous;  VexiUum  reflexed,  emarginate^ 
with  4  callous  bodies  near  the  base,  furrowed  between; 
Wings  obovate,  auricled  at  the  base,  with  the  claw  slender, 
bent  at  the  point;  Ked  curved  upwards  at  a  right  angle, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  acumen.  Stamens  diadelphous, 
the  teeth  jointed  at  the  base,  and  embraced  so  firmly  by  the 
lower  pair  of  protuberances  of  the  vexillum  as  frequently  to 
separate  along  with  that  petal :  the  free  part  of  the  filaments 
very  slender.  PistU  oblong,  substipitate,  the  stipes  em- 
braced by  a  fleshy  sheath ;  Style  compressed,  the  edge  hairy 
below  the  simple  stigma.  Legume  short,  broad,  compressed, 
acinaciform,  rough  on  both  sides  to  the  touch,  in  consequence 
of  a  row  of  prickles. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  hedges  which  enclose  cultivated 
grounds.  It  flowers  during  the  cool  and  rainy  seasons. 
Large  luxuriant  plants  when  fully  in  blossom  are  extremely 
showy,  and  continue  so  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  successive  expansion  of  their  flowers. 

The  seeds  of  the  purple,  or  wild  kind,  are  bitter,  and 
but  little  employed  as  an  esculent — those  of  the  white,  or 
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cultivated  variety,  are,  on  the  contrary,  highly  esteemed  and 

much  used. 

SuppL.  Tab.  XV.  Lablab  vulgaris.  Fig.  1,  Vexilluou 
Fig.  2,  2,  The  wings.  Fig.  3,  Side  view  of  the  keeL  Fig. 
4,  Petals  of  the  keel  spread  open.  Fig.  5,  Stamens  and 
pistil : — slightly  magnified.    Fig.  6,  Seed : — natural  size. 

XVI. 
CROTALARIA  DIGITATA. 

DiADELPHiA  Decandria.    Nat  Ord.  Leguminosje.    Juss. 

Gen.  Char.  Col.  5-lobus  bilabiatus,  lab.  sup.  bi-,  infer.  3- 
fido.  Cor.  vexiUum  cordatum  magnum,  carina  falcato- 
acuminata.  Filamenta  omnia  connexa,  vagina  ssepius 
supeme  fissa.  Stylus  lateraliter  barbato-pubescens. 
Legumen  turgidum,  valvis  ventricosis  inflatum,  saepius 
polyspermum,  pedicellatum. — Herbse  aut  frudces.  Folia 
simplicia  aut  palmatim  cotnposvta^  3-atf  ^  rarissime  5-JbUo- 
lata*  Flores  scBpius  flam.  Bracteolss  mininuB  secus  pedir 
cellum  aut  ad  basin  cafycis.  DC. 

Crotalaria  digitata;  foliolis  5  obovatis  mucronatis  utriuqae 
dense  albo-tomentosis,  stipulis  subulatis  falcatis  reflexis, 
racemis  terminalibus.     (Suppl.  Tab.  XVI.) 

Annual,  herbaceous,  erect,  one  or  two  feet  high.  Stems 
irregularly  angled,  flexuose,  covered  with  a  dense,  white  wool 
Leaves  alternate  from  the  flexions  of  the  stem,  even  more 
thickly  tomentose  than  it,  and  on  both  sides.  Petioles  rounded, 
longer  than  the  kqfletSj  which  are  5  in  number,  digitate^ 
rarely  7,  unequal,  shortly  petiolulated,  obovate^  a  little  re- 
tuse,  mucronated,  entire.  Stipules  subulate,  reflexed  and 
bending  round  the  stem,  deciduous.  Racemes  terminal,  bear- 
ing many  large  pedicellated  yellow  flowers,  each  furnished 
with  three  unequal  bracteas  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  the 
middle  larger  one  leaf-like,  the  lateral  subulate  <Hies  the  sti* 
pules.     Pedicelj  calyx,  corolla  and  legume  all  glabrous. 

Calyx  5-cleft,  its  segments  acute.  Fezilium  reflexed,  large, 
a  little  longer  than  the  unngs  and  keeL  Stamens  10,  the  fila- 
ments all  united  into  a  tube  which  is  cleft  above^  and  slightly 
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auricled  at  the  base*  Legwne  large,  inflated,  stipitate,  mu- 
cronate  at  the  point,  with  the  persistent  base  of  the  style, 
many-seeded.  Seeds  compressed,  round,  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  legume. 

I  received  this  plant,  along  with  many  others  equally  in- 
teresting, from  Madeira,  in  March,  1830.  It  grows  among 
the  mountains  of  that  district,  flowering  and  ripening  its  seeds 
in  the  cool  season. 

[This  very  handsome  species  of  Crotalaria  was  named 
"  towenftwa''  by  Dr.  Wight;  but  there  being  already  a  C. 
tomenJtOM  of  Rottler  among  the  simple-leaved  species,  I  have 
altered  it  to  C  digitata.  Its  nearest  affinity,  and  the  only 
one  perhaps  to  which  it  approaches,  is  the  C.  qmnquefiUa  of 
Linn.,  but  that  is  a  glabrous  plant,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  nar- 
row-lanceolate leaflets.  Both  are  annual,  and  both  must  have, 
when  growing,  a  good  deal  the  aspect  of  a  lAtpineJ] 
SuppL.  Tab.  XVL  Crotalaria  digitata.  Fig.  1,  Calyx  and 
stamens,  including  the  pistil : — slightly  magnified.  Fig.  2, 
Valve  of  the  legume,  with  seeds : — natural  size. 

xvn. 

CALOPHYLLUM  INOPHYLLUM. 

POLYANDRIA  MoNOGYNIA.      Nat  Ord.    GUTTIFERiE. 

Gen.  Char.  CaL  0-2-4-sepalus  coloratus.  Cor.  4-petala, 
lutea.  Stam.  numerosa  basi  polyadelpha  aut  libera; 
AnthertB  oblongse.  Styhis  crassus.  Stigma  simplex  aut 
capitatum.  Drupa  globosa  aut  ovata  foeta  nuce  abortu 
1-sperma,  raro  3-sperma. — Arbores,  folia  nervis  confertis 
iransverris  parattdis  di^incta;  flores  racemosi.  DC. 

Calophyllum  Inophylban;  foliis  obovatis  ssepius  emarginatis, 
ramulis  teretibus,  floribus  laxe  racemosis,  racemis  axil- 
laribus,  pedunculis  1-floris  saepius  oppositis.  DC.  (Suppl. 
Tab.  xvn.) 

Calophyllum  Inophyllum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  732.  WiUd.  Sp. 
PL  V.  2.  p.  1159.  De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  562.  Spreng. 
SysL  VegeL  v.  2.  p.  571. 

Bintangen  maritima.     Rumph.  Amb.  v.  2.  p.  211.  t.  71. 
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Ponna  s.  Ponna^maram.  BAeed.  Mai.  v.  4.  p.  76.  t  38. 
Pinby-marum.     Tamul. 

This  grows  to  a  fine  umbrageous  tree.  Roots  spreading 
near  the  surface,  going  off  at  nearly  right  angles  with  the 
trunk,  large  and  strong.  Stem  short,  thick,  knotted,  and  in 
old  trees  very  rough  and  cracked :  the  6arA  brown,  tinged 
with  green  externally,  internally  red,  and  when  wounded 
much  yellow  juice  exudes,  which  concretes  into  a  gr^en 
transparent  resin.  Branches  numerous  and  large,  aboundiug 
in  leafy,  glabrous,  rounded  branchlets.  Leaves  opposite, 
decussate,  obovato-elliptical,  entire^  retuse,  or  emarginate, 
glabrous,  4>f  a  dark  shining-green  above,  pale  beneadi, 
beautifully  marked  with  fine  close  parallel  veins,  between  each 
pair  of  which,  when  cut,  a  drop  of  thick  cream-coloured  juice 
exudes.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  and  firagrant  B4Mcemes 
axillary,  pediceOs  opposite,  decussate.  Calyx  4-leaved, 
leaves  obovate,  obtuse,  concave,  white,  two  of  them  smaller. 
Corolla  of  four  petals^  similar  to  the  calyx  in  colour  and 
texture,  and  somewhat  resembling  it  also  in  form,  but  larger. 
Stamens  numerous;  filaments  short,  monadelphous  at  the 
base;  anthers  oblong,  at  first  orange-coloured,  afterwards 
brown.  Pistil:  Germen  superior:  Style  filiform,  often 
variously  bent:  Stigma  peltate,  flat  Pericarp,  a  globular 
drupe.  Nat  1-seeded ;  when  mature,  the  fleshy  part  b^;ins 
to  wither,  and  the  fruit  drops. 

This  most  beautiful  tree  is  common  all  along  this  coast,  as 
well  as  in  Malabar,  and  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
wood,  which  is  very  tough,  and  of  a  coarse,  uneven  grain,  is 
much  employed  for  ship-building;  the  lower  part  of  the 
roots  forming  excellent  ready-made  knees.  The  suckers, 
{stoloneSj)  which  are  numerous  and  straight,  and  also  the 
branches  possessing  these  qualities,  are  esteemed  from  their 
property  of  being  either  not  liable  to  attacks  of  the  white 
ants,  or  from  their  power  of  resisting  them.  From  the  seeds, 
a  thick  dark-coloured  oil,  fit  for  burning,  is  procured,  and  their 
withered  husks  are  carefiiUy  collected,  as  a  cheap  and  useful  fuel 
in  the  preparation  of  shells  for  lime,  the  only  material  whence 
that  useful  substance  is  obtained  near  this  coast   Hie  rejected 
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portions  of  the  tree  are,  of  course,  burned.  It  also  yields  a 
resin,  but  I  am  ignorant  in  what  manner  this  is  prepared :  it 
is  not  used  on  this  coast,  though  I  think  it  is  employed  in 
Malabar  like  Copal,  being  nearly  as  pure,  and  found  in  con- 
siderable masses*  The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  considered 
beneficial  in  relieving  difficulty  of  respiration,  caused  by  cold 
in  the  head. 

SuppL.  Tab.   XVII.     Calophyllum   Inophyllum.      Fig.    1, 
Stamen.    Fig.  2,  Pistil : — magnified. 

XVIII. 
COCHLOSPERMUM  GOSSYPIUM. 

POLTANDRIA    MoNOGTNIA.        Nat.   Ord.    TERNSTRCEMIACEiE. 

Trib.  IV.  LAPLACEiE. 

Oen.  Char.  CaL  5-sepalus  persistens  demum  reflexus ;  sepalis 

ovali-oblongis    obtusis    inasqualibus.      Pet.    5    subovata 

apice  emarginata.    Stcan.  plurima,  filam.  ima  basi  sub- 

monadelphis?  onM^ri^  acuminatis.    jSty/t<«  simplex.   Cbp- 

svla  ovato-globosa  5-locul.  Semina  plurima,  subcochleata, 

lanigera. — Arbores  fi)lii8  pcUmatifidiSj  fioribus  fiavis.  DC. 

Cochlospermum  Gossypium;  foliolorum  lobis  integerrimis. 

Cochlospermum  Gossypium.    De  Cand.  Prodr.  v.  1.  p.  527. 

Bombax  grandiflorum.    Lonn.  Fay.  v.  2.  p.  235.  t.  133. 

Bombax  Oossypium.    Linn.  SysL  Veget  p.  517.  Cccv.  Diss. 

V.  5.  p.  297.  t  157. 
Bombax  Congo.     Burm.  Ind.  p.  145. 
Congo  Marum.     Tcnntd. 

A  large  tree,  with  thick,  smooth,  furrowed,  externally 
cinereous,  internally  dark  reddish -brown  bark;  its  branches 
large  and  ascending ;  the  extreme  foliaceous  and  floriferous 
branchlets  smooth,  tomentose,  and  of  a  pale  chestnut  colour; 
Leaves  alternate,  borne  on  cylindrical  downy  petioles^  which 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  5-lobed,  lobes  lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  smooth,  and  green  above,  tomentose  and  white  beneath, 
veins  prominent.  Panicle  terminal,  bearing,  during  several 
weeks,  a  succession  of  large,  bright-yellow yfou^er^  .*  at  first 
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accompanied  by  very  few  leaves.  Califx  pentapfaylloos,  the 
two  external  divisions  smaller,  and  resembling  bracteas  bdbre 
the  expansion  of  the  flower.  Corolla  of  five  large,  spreading, 
emarginate,  obovate  petals.  Sia$nen8  numerous,  shorter  than 
the  petals.  Anthers  round,'  tapering  to  a  point,  incurved 
towards  the  centre.  Filaments  not  monadelf^us  at  the  base. 
Pistil:  Germen  globular,  furrowed,  5-celled:  Stjfk  loskg, 
somewhat  filiform,  variously  bent,  as  in  most  of  the  Cassias : 
Stigma  simple.  Capsule  5-celled,  many-seeded :  Seeds  some- 
what spiral. 

I  have  only  seen  this  tree  on  low  ground  near  the  coast 
It  is  not  very  ornamental  when  in  flower,  for  want  of  leaves, 
the  absence  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  tree  a  bare  and 
shabby  appearance:  tJiough  each  individual  blossom  is 
splendid.  The  flowers  first  expand  in  January  and  Februaiy, 
and  are  succeeded  by  numerous,  large,  dark-coloured  pods, 
which,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale  shining  green  and  white 
of  its  foliage,  give  to  the  fine  green  head  of  this  tree  a  really 
beautiful  effect 

SuppL.  Tab.  XVIII.  Cochlospermum  Gossypium.  JFuf.  1, 
Seed : — natural  size. 

XIX. 

ANISOMELES  OVATA. 

Dydynamia  Gymnospermia.    Nat  Ord.  Labiates. 

Gen.  Char.  CoL  ovatus,  subsequalis,  5-dentatus.  Cor.  tubo 
calycem  subaequante,  bilabiata,  labio  superiori  abbreviato 
erecto  integro,  inferiori  majore  patente  S-fido.  Stam.  4 
ascendentia,  e  labio  superiori  exserta :  Anthera  imgiorum 
dimidiatse,  breviorum  biloculares,  loculis  paraUelis  trans- 
versalibus.  Stylus  apice  subaequaliter  bifidus.  Achmia 
laeve.  Benth. 

Anisomeles  ovata  ;  foliis  ovatis  subcordatis  crenatis,  vertidllis 
multifloris,  bracteis  linearibus,  calydbus  pilosis,  glan- 
dulis  inconspicuis.  Br. 

Anisomeles  ovata.  Br.  in  Hort  Kew.  ed.  2.  v.  S.  p.  864. 
Spreng.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  2.  p.  706. 
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Nepeta  indica.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  799.  (excl.  syn.,  fide  Br*), 
WUUL  Sp.  PL  V.  3.  p.  57. 

Ballota  disticha.    Linn.  ManL  p.  83.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  ed.  \. 
p.  304. 

Nepeta  amboinica.     Linn*  WilbL  {Spr.) 

Marrubium  odoratissimum.     Burm.  ZeyL  p.  \5S.  t^\.  /.  1. 

Annual.  Stems  erect,  branched;  branches  spreading, 
difiuse,  4-sided,  angles  sharp,  concave,  villous,  with  reversed 
hairs.  BrancfUets  opposite,  axillary.  Leaves  rather  long, 
petioled,  opposite,  decussate,  broadly  subcordate,  ovate, 
entire  at  the  base,  above  crenate,  covered  on  both  sides 
with  soft  short  hairs,  which  make  them  feel  like  velvet  to 
the  touch,  dark-green  above,  pale  beneath.  Whorls  axillary, 
on  two  or  four  short  peduncles;  these,  in  old  plants,  become 
elongated  by  the  successive  expansion  of  new  flowers,  into  as 
many  recurved  secund  spikes,  each  flower  furnished  with  two 
linear  subspathulate  bracteas,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions  acute,  slightly  10-furrowed, 
finely  transversely  reticulated,  particularly  when  held  between 
the  eye  and  the  light,  hairy,  and  a  little  glandular.  Corolla 
8-lipped;  upper  Kp  shorter  than  the  stamens,  entire,  blunt; 
under  one  large,  3-clefl^  the  lateral  segments  smaller,  reflexed, 
the  middle  one  large,  obcordate,  with  the  sides  bent  back- 
wards, of  a  fine  reddish-purple  colour,  darker  than  any  other 
part  of  the  corolla.  Throat  hairy ;  bottom  of  the  tube  closed 
with  a  nectariferous  scale.  Stamens:  Filaments  4,  two  of 
them  a  little  shorter,  erect,  protruding  from  the  tube,  very 
hairy.  Anthers  dissimilar,  longer  pair  1-,  shorter  2-celled:  cells 
opening  transversely.  Pistil :  Germen  4-parted ;  Style  filiform, 
increasing  in  thickness  as  it  ascends,  terminating  in  a  2-cleft 
stigma.    Seeds  4,  naked,  lenticular,  bright  shining  black. 

This  plant  is  extensively  distributed  over  India,  flowering 
during  the  cool  months,  and  ripening  its  seeds  in  March  or 
April.  It  is  called*  Fethupudihei,  which  signifies  heat-caicher, 
on  account  of  the  cooling  properties  which  it  is  said  to  possess 
when  administered  in  decoction^  for  the  relief  of  hot  bowel 
complaints  and  dysentery. 
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SuppL.  Tab.  XIX.  Anisomdes  ovata.  Fig.  1,  Calyx  and 
corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  2,  Corolla,  laid  open.  Fig.  3, 
A  stameif.  Fig.  4,  Calyx  and  pistil.  Fig.  5,  Achenia: — 
sKghOy  magnified. 

[To  be  ctmtimud.] 


ENUMERATIO  FILICUM, 
By  R.  K.  Oreyille,  LL.  D.,  &  Wm.  J.  Hooker* 


Part  I.    LYCOPODINEiE.    Sw. 

The  following  list  of  Feme  has  been  compiled  principally 
for  our  own  convenience.  The  Icones  FiHcum  is  indeed 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  12th  Fasciculus,  the  last  which 
was  contemplated;  but  having  other  illustrative  works  in 
view  on  the  same  subject,  we  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
drawing  up  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  species  to  which  we  have 
access,  either  in  our  own  extensive  Herbaria,  or  through  the 
medium  of  descriptions.  In  order  to  render  this  list  more 
intelligible,  short  characters  of  the  new  kinds  are  added, 
with  some  remarks,  where  we  have  deemed  them  requisite, 
in  a  view  to  the  more  correct  determination  of  the  species. 

As  we  have  found  such  a  Catalogue  very  useful  to  our- 
selves, it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  also  prove  service- 
able to  others;  and  if  it  should  in  any  way  facilitate  the 
researches  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  study  of  this 
beautiful  family  of  plants,  we  shall  not  consider  the  labour 
bestowed  in  the  preparation  of  it  to  have  been  in  vain. 

The  present  Number  of  the  Botanical  MisceUany  contains 
the  LycopodineaBj  a  tribe  than^hich  perhaps  none  in  the  whole 
range  of  Filices  presents  greater  difficulties.  Of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  published  species,  the  characters  drawn  up 
by  preceding  authors  have  been  only  intended  to  contrast 
the  individuals  under  consideration  with  the  few  previously 
known;    and   as  no  writer,  since  the  time  of  Swartz  and 
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Willdenow,  *  has  attempted  a  careful  revision  of  the  genti^ 
so  it  is  obvious,  that  although  those  characters  were  sufficient 
to  separate  the  new  species  from  others  already  described,  yet 
they  by  no  means  avail  to  keep  them  distinct  from  the 
many  discovered  since.  Hence  arises  the  almost  impos- 
sibility of  determining  what  particular  kinds  were  intended 
by  authors.  Farther,  they  have  evidently  been  described 
without  a  sufficiently  minute  examination  of  the  exact  forms 
of  the  leaves,  and  stipules,  serratures,  and  texture  of  the 
foliage ;  without  due  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  mode 
of  growth  and  ramification  (which  often  lead  to  characters 
of  great  importance) ;  without,  in  short,  the  same  careful  and 
microscopic  investigation  that  is  required  for  studying  the 
Mosses^  a  family  that  may,  in  many  respects,  be  said  to  be 
allied  to  them.  Thus,  perhaps,  in  the  present  enumeration 
we  may  have  adopted,  as  new,  many  species  that  are  already, 
though  not  accurately,  defined,  but  whose  identity  it  is  totally 
out  of  our  power  to  determine :  while,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  individuals  which  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  referred  to 
several  specific  descriptions,  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of 
their  characters.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  avoided  the  faults  of  our  predecessors;  for  these  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  inseparable  from  the  subject  on  which  we 
treat  We  shall  feel  grateful  for  the  correction  of  our 
firiends,  and  for  any  suggestions  that  may  lead  to  a  more 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  tribe,  and  we  shall  spare  no 
pains  to  render  our  Filices  AsiaUcOy  and  Species  Filicwny  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Although  in  the  present  list  we  shall  seek  to  consult  a 


*  The  Qtefol  ProdrcmMB  of  M.  Desraoxy  in  the  6th  toL  of  the  Anndln  da  la 
SociiU  LimUmne  de  Paria,  ought  perfaape  to  he  reckoned  an  exception  to  this 
statement:  hat  although  that  anihor  has  added  seyeral  new  specieiy  yet  he 
appears  to  hare  continued  a  great  nomher  of  old  ones,  whoee  yallditj  rests  upon 
▼ery  slight  grounds;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  diagnosis^  (or  foil 
descriptions  instead,)  eyen  those  Lyeopodia  which  are  there  first  defined,  cannot 
always  he  determined  with  certainty.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  that  M.  Desraox 
has  not  yet  given  to  the  world  a  more  fall  history  of  the  Femt^  of  which  the 
memoir  In  qosetion  ?ras  only  designed  to  he  the  finreninner. 
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natural  arrangement,  yet  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves,  in 
future,  to  follow  the  same  order,  either  with  regard  to 
primary  divisions,  or  the  disposition  of  the  species ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  in  examining  them,  as  we  have  many  yet  to  do, 
individually,  in  order  to  a  full  analysis  and  description,  much 
more  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  important  subject,  of  which 
we  shall  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves. 

Our  Enumeration  will  at  once  show  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  to  our  generous  and  iiidefatigable 
friend,  Dr.  Wallich,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hitherto 
undescribed  species. 

LYCOPODINEiE.    Sw. 
1.  PSILOTUM.    Sw. 
CapsubB  triloculares,   axillares,  globosse,  coriaceas,   opaess, 
loculis  superne  rima  hiantibus,  semitrivalves. — Caules  cU- 
chotonuhdivisi,  compressif  magis  nUnusve  triguetri.    Folia 
minutissima  subukUOy  fructifera  bracteifortniaj  bifidcu 

1.  P.  triquetrum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  187. — P.  floridanum.  Mich. 
FL  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  281. — Bernhardia  dichotoma.  WilUL  Sp. 
PL  V.  5.  p.  56. — Hoffinannia  aphylla.  Willd.  in  Ecm.  and 
UsL  BoL  Mag*  6.  p.  17.— Lycopodium  nudum.  LAmu  Sp. 
PL  p.  1564.  {Plum.  Fil.  t.  170.  /  a.  a.) 

Var.  fi.  *  gracikj  ramis  longioribus  angustioribusque.  WalL 
Cat.  n.  46.  (3.) 
Hab.  Florida;  the  West  Indies;  South  America;  Bour- 
bon and  Mauritius;   New  Holland;   and  the  Elast  Indies. 
Var.  fi.  Penang.  Dr.  Wattich.    Rio  Janeiro.  Macrae. 

2.  P.  complanatum.  Sw.  Syn.  Fil.  p.  188,  et  414.  t  4.  /.  5.— 
Bernhardia  dichotoma.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  67. 

Hab.  Jamaica.  Swartz.  Woohahoo,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Macrae. 

•  "A  JVmmHoo/  Litt  of  Dried  Spedmau  tf  Pfamte  t»  <Jb  JEati  Imdia 
Cmptmy'9  Mmmtm,  CoBected  wukr  Hu  SupennUndemm  of  Dr.  Welliek,  of  At 
Cmpan^U  Botame  Garden  at  CakmUd;"  tent  by  Dr.  WaUick,  a3i»Dg  with  the 
oollectioDs  diftribated  inm  the  Hod.  tb«  Eati  India  Canajpaoy't  Mttaeum. 
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3.  P.  flaccidum.  Wall  Cat  n.  ^. 

Cade  dichotbmo  aphyllo  basi  subtriquetro,  ramis  planis 
ancipitibus  divaricatis. 

Hab.  Singapore.  Dr.  WaUich. — ^This  species  is  justly  ob- 
served  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  very  near  P.  compUmatwn  of 
Swartz;  the  branches,  however,  especially  of  barren  indi- 
viduals, are  broader  and  more  divaricated. 

2.  TMESIPTERI8.    Bemh. 
CcqmikB   biloculares,   axillares,   transversim   oblongse,   sub- 
bilobse,  coriaceae,  opacse;  loculis  superne  rima  transver- 
sim hiantibus,  subbivalvibus. — Caules  simplicesy  anfftUati^ 
foliosi;  foliis  vertictUibuSy  plants^  fructiferis  bipartUis. 

1.  T.  Tannensis.  Bemh.  in  Schrad.  JoutTu  BoL  1800.  v.  8. 
p.  131.  fc  2.  /  5. 

Hab.  New  2^and  (not  the  Island  of  Tanna.  Br.)  Forsier. 
Fraser. 

2.  T.  truncata.  Dew.  Prod.  FU.  in  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  192.— T.  Tannensis.  LabilL  Fl.  Nov.  HolL  2.  p. 
105.  t  252.  exclus*  syn. — Psilotum  truncatum.  Br.  Prod, 
p.  104. 

Hab.  In  Van  Dieman's  Land.  DcinUarditre.  New  Hol- 
land, near  Port-Jackson.  Brown.  Fraser. 


a  LYCOPODIUM. 
CapsuUe  uniloculares,  axillares,  sessiles,  aKm  bivalves  fiirina 
repletae,  aluB  2-3*valve8  corpusculis  l-<(  globosis.  Br. 

I.  ExsnpuiiATiB. 
A.   CapsuKs  axittarHms.    Selagines. 
1.  L.  Selago.  lAnn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.    EngL  BoL  t  2SS,-*-L. 
recurvum.   WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  50. 
Hab.    Throughout  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  North  America. — ^A  variety  was  found  by  Dr.  Sconler,  at 
Observatory  Inlet,  on  the  North-West  C^oast  of  America, 
having  more  flaccid  and  narrower  leaves,  and  bearing  also 
numerous    gemmae,    which  give  it  a  squarrose  and  very 
peculiar  aspect 
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2.  L.  affine.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  subsimplice  vel  dichotome-ramoso  folioso, 
foliis  undique  divergentibus  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus 
rigido-coriaceis  laDceolato-subulatis  pungentibus  dorso  con- 
vexis  margioe  remote  ciliato-dentatis.         ^ 

Hab.  Mountain  of  Pichincha,  in  Peru.  Professor  fV. 
Jameson.  Caraccas.  Mr.  Parker. — This  species  probably 
holds  the  place,  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  which 
L.  Seloffo  does  with  us,  having  been  sent  about  the  same 
time  from  the  above-mentioned  stations,  by  Mr.  Parker  and 
Professor  William  Jameson.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Ij. 
SdagOy  but  the  stems  are  more  elongated,  and,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  the  leaves  are  ciliato-dentate,  especially  in  the 
Peruvian  specimens. 

3.  L.  reflexum.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  52.  (non  Swartz.) 
Hab.     South  America.  WiUdenow.     Guayaquil,  Htsnke. 

4.  L.  vemicosum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  perbrevi  erecto  simplice  vel  dichotomo  rigido,  foliis 
lingulatis  vernicoso-nitidis  e  basi  ad  apicem  insigniter  refrac- 
tis,  marginibus  pallidis. 

Hab.  Courtallam,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight. — Our  specimens  of  this  curious  little  Lycopodium  are 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  height,  simple,  or  twice  or  thrice 
dichotomous,  clothed  with  singularly  refracted  leaves,  so 
glossy  as  to  appear  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish.  The  cap- 
sules are  confined  to  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

5.  L.  insulare.  Carm.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  12.  p.  509. 
Hab.    Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Carmichad. 

6.  L.  crassum.  Hurnb.  et  BonpL  in  WilkL  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  50. 
— L.  elongatum.  Sta.  Syn.  FU.  p.  175.  Hook,  et  Crrev.  Ic. 
FiLt2i4. 

Hab.  Peru.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.  Near  Pasco^  in 
Peru.  Mr.  Cruckshanks. — The  fructification  of  L.  elongatum 
of  Swartz  is  unknown,  but  the  description,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
agrees  with  L.  crassum^  and  we  have  followed  Desvaux  in 
uniting  it  with  that  species. 
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7.  L.  Saururus.  Ijom.  Enc.  BoL  v.  3.  p.  625.  Baryj  Itifu  v.  1. 
p,  344.  t.  16.  f.  1. — L*  carinatum.  De^.  Efw.  Bot.  Suppl. 
V.  3.  p.  569.  (fide  SprengeL) 

Hab.    Isle  of  Bourbon.  JSory  cfe  jS^.  Vincent. 

8.  L.  epicseifoliiim.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  Suppl.  v.  3.  p.  559. 
Hab.     Mauritius.  Desvaux. 

9.  L.  rigidum.  Sw.  Syn.  Fil  p.  176.  {Phan.  Fil  ^.166.  /  a.) 
— L.  squarrosum.  Sw.  FL  Occid.  v.  S.  p.  1571,  (non  Spn. 
Ftl.)—L.  bifidum.  Humb.  et  BonpL  in  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5. 
p.  53. — L.  reflexum.  Lam.  Enc.  BoL  v.  3.  p.  653.  (non 

fViOd.) 
Hab.  In  the  West  India  Islands;  South  America.  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland.  Java.  Blume. — A  plant  which  we  take 
to  be  a  simple  variety  of  this  species,  has  been  communicated 
to  us  by  our  friend  Mr.  Parker,  who  gathered  it  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincent.  The  leaves  are  placed  more  remotely 
on  the  stem,  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  more  regularly 
toothed  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

10.  L.  setaceum.  HamUL  m  Don^  Prod.  FL  Nep.  p.  18.  (non 
Lamarck.) 

Hab.  Nepal.  Dr.  Hamiiton. — We  know  nothing  of  this 
species,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Collection. 

11.  L.  reversum.  Presl^  Beliq.  Hank.  p.  18. 
Hab.    Guayaquil.  Hcenke. 

12.  L.  lucidulum.  Mich.  FL  Bor.  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  284. — L.  re- 
flexum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiLp.  175.  Schkukr,  FU.  L  159. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  Southern 
States.  In  mountain  woods,  Java,  very  rare.  Blume. — ^Des- 
vaux  refers  this  species,  though  most  incorrectly,  to  the 
L.  ^erratum  of  Thunberg.  May  not  this  last  be  the  L.  luci^ 
dulum  of  Blume  ? 

13.  L.  serratum.  ITiunb.  FL  Jap.  p.  341.  L  38.  WalL  Cat 
n.  118.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Jc.  FiL  L  37.  (scarcely  of  Desvaux 
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who  refers  to  the  L.  hiciduhim  g(  MichaAx,  and  the  L. 
reflexHm  of  Swartz.) 
Hab.    Japan.  JJiunberg.    Nepal  Dr.  Wattkh. 

14.  L.  Javanicum.  Sw,  Syn.  FiL  p.  175,  et  399. 

Hab.  Java.  Suxxrtz.  Dr.  Blume.    Ceylon.  Dr.  Emermm. 

15.  L.  HamiltoniL  S^freng.  SgsL  VegeL  (index.) — L.  obtusi- 
folluin.  HoinOt.  in  Dan,  Prod.  It  Nep.  p.  18.  WaU.  CaL 
n.  134.  (non  Swwrtz.)—\u  ligulatum.  WaU.  in  Herb.  1823. 

Hab.    Nepal.  HdmiUm.  Dr.  WaOich. 

16.  L.  taxifolium.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  175.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL 
t  131. 

Hab.  The  West  Indian  Islands.  St  Helena.  Swartz.  East 
Indies.  Dr.  JVaUich. 

17.  L.  myrsinites.  Lam.  Enc.  Bot  v.  3.  p.  654. 
Hab.     Hispaniola.  Lamarck. 

18.  L.  linifbltum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1563.  {DHL  Muse,  t  57. 
/.  5.  Plum.  FiL  t  166.  /  a) 

Hab.  Jamaica,  Guadeloupe,  and  South  America.  WiU- 
denow.    Peru.  Humboldt. 

19.  L.  acerosum.  Sw.  FL  BuL  Occ  c  3.  p.  1575. — L.  verti- 
cillatum.  Sw.  Syn.  p.  175.  (excL  syn,  Linn.) — L.  seta- 
ceum.  Lam.  Enc.  Bot  v.  3.  p.  625.  (non  Don.) — L.  fili- 
forme.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  174,  et  398.  t  4  /  3.  Baddiy  FiL 
Bras.  t4,.bi8.f.  1.— L.  tenue.  Humb.  m  ffUld.  ^.  H. 
5.  p.  55. 

Hab.  West  Indies  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Swartz. 
Peru.  Humboldt  and  Bonpkmd.  BraziL  Baddi.  Ridge  of 
Pisagua,  in  Quito,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Pr(fe88or  W.  Jameson.  Sandwich  Islands.  WUldenow.  Men- 
zies. — We  cannot  help  expressing  our  conviction  that  all 
the  synonyms  we  have  here  brought  together  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  species.  Our  specimens  of  what  has  been 
considered  the  true  L.  JUi/orme  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
do  not  diflFer  even  in  habit  from  the  L.  fil^birme  of  Brazil, 
received    from    Prc^essor    Raddi    himself,    but    said   by 
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Desvaux  to  be  the  h.  tetme  of  Humboldt.  Then,  we  possess 
individuals  which  have  all  the  characters  of  L.  acerowm  in 
their  lower  part,  but  which  pass  insensibly  into  JL  JUi/brme 
upwards.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  scales  is  exceedingly 
variable,  even  on  the  same  plant,  and  it  must  be  even 
confessed,  that  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  smaller 
states  of  Z.  dichoiomum  of  Swartz,  from  robust  individuals 
of  L.  (Kerosum.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Dr. 
Bliime  has  also  remarked,  that  L.  pulcherrimum  of  Wallich, 
{Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  ^38.)  scarcely  differs  from  L.  dicho- 
tomum,  except  in  its  shorter,  more  remote,  and  more 
obtuse  leaves. 

20.  L.  pulcherrimum.  WalL  Cat  n.  115.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic. 
FU.  t  38. 

Hab.  Nepal  Dr.  WalUch. — It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  that  this  plant  may  not  be  specifically  distinct  from 
the  following  one. 

21.  L.  subulifoliunu  WaU.  Cat  it.  114.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic 
Fa.  t  49. 

Hab.     Nepal.  Dr.  Wallich. 

22.  L.  dichotomum.  Sw.  Spn.  FiL  p.  174. — L.  Mandioccanum. 
Baddif  FiL  Bras.  t.  4. — L.  pithyoides.  Schkckt  et  Cham, 
in  LinfUBOf  v.  5.  p.  623. 

Hab.  West  Indies.  Brazil.  Raddi.  Trees  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Java.  Bbime. 

23.  L.  nitens.  Schlecht  et  Cham,  in  Liunaa,  v.  5.  p.  623. 
Hab.     Xalapa,  in  Mexico.  Chamisso. — Allied  to  L.  verti- 

dOatum. 

24.  L.  verticillatum.  Linn.  SuppL  p.  448.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v. 
5.  p.  48.  WaU.  Catn.  119. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  WiUdenow.  Mauritius.  Sieber. 
WtMch.  Courtallam,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight 

25.  L.  aloifolium.  WalL  in  Cat  n.  129. 

Hab.     Nolghary,  in  the  East  Indies.  Dr.  WaSich.— Dr. 
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Wallich,  in  his  Catalogue,  compares  this  plant  with  his  L, 
cUiuifbUtim  {L.  HamiUonU  of  Sprengel,  and  of  this  Enumer- 
ation) ;  but  it  is  a  slenderer  plant,  with  narrow,  ligulate,  or 
almost  linear  leaves,  which  are,  besides,  thicker,  more  cori- 
aceous, and  scarcely  at  all  nerved. 

26.  L.  gnidioides.  Litm.  SuppL  p.  448.  Hook,  et  Orev.  Ic 
FiL  t  50.  Schkcht  Adrnn.  p.  7.  t  2. — L.  funiculosum. 
Lanu  Enc  BoL  v.  3.  p:  649. — L.  pinifolium.  Kaulf.  Enum. 
FiL  p.  7.  (non  Blwne.) — L.  flagelliforme.  Schrad. 

Hab.  Island  of  Mauritius.  Wittdenow.  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
SprengeL     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Vilktte. 

27.  L.  laxum.  Preat^  Reliq.  Hcenk.  p.  83. 

Hab.  The  Philippine  Islands.  HanAe. — ^According  to 
Presl,  this  species  is  allied  to  L.  passerinoides  and  Ij.  struAi- 
ohides. 

28.  L.  passerinoides.  Humb.  et  KwUhy  Nov.  Gen,  p.  41. 
Hab.     In  Peru.  Humboldt 

29.  L.  struthioloides.  Preslj  ReUq.  Hcenk.  p.  82. 

Hab.  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  North -West  coast  of 
America.  Hcanhe. 

B.  Capsulis  spicatis.     Spicata. 

*  Spicis  aessiUbuSj  indivisis. 

f  caideerecto. 

30.  L.  dendroideum.  Mich.  FL  Bar.  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  282. 
Hook.  Ex.FLtl. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  Canada  to  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Carolina.  North -West  coast  of  America.  Menzies. 
— The  leaves  are  4-6-fariously  disposed ;  those  on  the  under 
surface  much  smaller  than  the  rest 

31.  L.  juniperoideum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  178,  a  401. 

Hab.   In  Siberia.  Stoartz. — Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding. 

32.  L.  glaucescens.  Preslj  BeUq.  Htsnk.  p.  81. 
Hab.     Peru.  Hmnke. 

38.  L.  densum.  LabiU.  Nov.  HolL  v.  2.  p.  104.  t  251./  1. 
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Hab.  Van  Dieman's  Land.  LciriUardih^  Brown.  New 
Holland,  about  PoiWackson.  Braum.  Bay  of  Islands,  New 
Zealand.  Frcuer. — Among  the  numerous  specimens  we  pos- 
sess of  this  species,  the  barren  individuals  have  their  leaves 
always  spreading,  longer,  and  entire,  while  those  of  the 
fertile  ones  are  appressed,  scariose,  and  slightly  lacerated 
at  the  margin. 

34.  L.  cernuum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1566.  WcUL  Cat.  n.  13Q. 
{Plum.  FU.  t.  165.  /  A.)— L.  marianum.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL 
V.  5.  p.  3L 

Var.  fi.  curvoJtum  ;  robustius,  foliis  paululum  latioribus. — ^L. 

curvatum.  Sw.  Syn.  FU.  p.  178. — L.  convolutum.  Desv. 

Enc.  Bot.  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  546. 

Hab.  Throughout  the  Tropics,  and  countries  bordering 
thereon.  Mauritius,  Penang,  Singapore,  Amherst,  and 
Sylhet  Dr.  Wdllich.  fi.  In  Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies. 
WUldenow.  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Parker.  Martinique.  Menzies. 
Sieber. — Dr.  Blume  considers  L.  curvatum  to  be  really 
distinct  from  L.  cernuum  in  its  broader  leaves,  patent  scales, 
and  more  rigid  frond. 

35.  L.  squarrosum.  For^.  Prod.  n.  479.  Sw.  Spn.  FiL  p. 
177,  (non  Ft  Ltd.  Occ.) — L.  Hippuris.  Dew.  Enc.  BoL 
Svppl.  V.  3.  p.  559. — ^L.  Forsteri.  Potr,  Enc.  BoL  SuppL 
V.  3.  p.  554. 

Hab.  The  Society  Islands,  and  in  Java.  Swartz  and  Dr. 
Blume. 

36.  L.  uliginosum.  LabilL  Nov.  HolL  v.  2.  p.  104.  t.  25] jf.  2. 
Hab.    Van  Dieman's  Land.  LabittardHre.    New  Holland, 

near  Port-Jackson.  Brown. 

37.  L.  pygmseum.  Kxxulf.  Enum.  FiL  p.  3. — L.  bryoides. 
Kaulf.  Enum.  FiL  p.  4. — ^L.  pumilum.  Schlecht.  Adum. 
p.  6.  t  3. 

Hab.     Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Bergius.  Mund  and  Moire. 
-*-  -*-  CSottfe  laxo  vel  pendtUo. 

38.  L.  proliferum.  Blume,  En.  PL  Javce.  p.  265. 

Hab.     Trees  on  the  Mountain  of  Gede,  in  Java.  Dr. 
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Bbone, — This  is  Md  to  differ  from  L.  sftutrroium  in  the 
more  reoaote  and  subereot  leaves,  and  in  the  more  lax  »iid 
fiiender  spikes. 

99.  L.  Hookeri.  fVM.  Cat.  n.  116.  Booh,  ei  Grev.  Jc  FiL  4. 
185. — L.  pnlcherrimam.  WmlL  in  Herb.  Id28» 
Hab.  NepaL  Dr.  JVtdHch.—We  fear  that  this  fine  Lyeth 
podium  hardly  differs  from  L.  vertictUatum,  for  we  possess 
specimens  exacdy  intermediate  between  the  quked  plants  of 
L.  Hookeri^  and  the  ordinary  state  of  that  q)ecies.  Indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  as  variable  in  the  characters  of  its  fructifica- 
tion as  L.  gmdioideA. 

40.  L.  nlicifolium.    Sw.  Syn.  FH.  p.  177. — L.  scntifolium. 
Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  Suppl.  v.  8.  p.  599^  (fide  Spreng.) 

Hab.  In  the  East  Indies.  Swcartz.  Isle  of  BouHbon. 
SprengeL 

41.  L.  Flagellaria.  Bory,  in  Duperr.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  248.  t.  26. 
Var.  fi.  minus ;  caule  breviore  magis  rigido,  foliis  subulatis 

carinatis. — L«  acrostachyum.  Wall  Cat  n.  l]7«  Book  ei 
Grev.  Ic.  FU.  t  181. 

Hab.  «.  New  Ireland,  and  Offack,  in  the  Papouan  Groupe. 
DurviOe.  -m.  and  fi.  Singapore.  Dr.  JVaKeh.  Finlaymm. — 
Since  the  publication  of  the  L.  cfcroaiachyum  in  the  Jkanes 
Filicunij  we  have  received  larger  specimens  of  this  plant, 
which  convince  us  that  it  is  the  same  species  with  the  L. 
FlageUaria  of  Duperrey^s  Voyage;  hence  we  have  be«i 
led  to  make  our  L.  ackrosiachyum  the  variety  ^8. 

42.  L.  tetragonum.  Hoolu  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  109. 
Hab.     On  Pichincha,  in  Peru.  Prqfiissofr  W.  Jameson. 

•4-  -<-  -K  Caule  ttpente. 

43.  L.  annotinnm.  Lirm.  Sp.  PL  p.  1566.  Fingl.  BoL  t  1727. 
L.  juniperifolium.  Lam.  Fl.  Fr.  v.  1.  p.  33. 

Hab.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Nortih  America.  North -West 
coast  of  America.  Or.  Sootskr.  Unaladchka,  in  Kotzebue's 
Sound.  Chamisso.  Messrs.  Lay  and  CoBie. 

44.  L.  vulcaaicum.  Ebmrn^  JEmm.  PL  Jian.  p.  d66« 
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Hab.  Margins  of  the  craters  of  volcanic  mountains,  in 
Java.  Dr.  Bbime. — Allied  to  L.  cnrvatum  of  Svartz,  (onr  L. 
cermmmf  var.)^  but  di&ring,  according  to  Blume,  in  its  rool^ 
ing  stem,  often  bifid  spikes,  and  in  the  flat  aud  less  patent 
scales. 

45.  L.  sabinaefoliuni.  WiOd.  Sp.  PL  v.  6.  p.  20. 

Caule  elongato  repente,  ramis  erectis  brevibus  dense  fas- 
tigiatim  dichotome  divisis,  foiiis  undique  imbricatis  nunc 
4[iiiMln&riis  erectis  tereti-nibalatis  aristato^acuminatis,  spicis 
jiessilibas  cyliodrapeis  solitariis,  squamis  cordato-acuminati$ 
patentibns  integerrimig*'*— L.  alpinunu  Mkh.  Fl.  Bor*  Amer, 
V.  2.  p.  282. — L.  armatum.  Dew.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  8.  /?.  544. 

Has.  In  Canada.  Michaux.  Banks  of  the  Saskatchawan. 
Richardson  and  Drummond,  Java.  Dr.  Blume.-^lL\ds  Lyco^ 
podium  jseems  to  be  extremely  rare  in  Canada.  We  our- 
selves never  saw  specimens  until  they  were  collected  in 
Captain  Sir  John  Franklin's  Second  Journey.  In  habit  and 
fructification  it  almost  exactly  resembles  X.  alpinum;  but 
the  leaves  in,  their  insertion,  form,  and  direction,  are  totally 
different;  the  spikes,  too,  are  smaller,  and  more  slender. 
TTbe  true  L.  alpinum  has  only  recently  been  found  in  America, 
upon  the  Rocky  Mountains.  L.  sabimBfbKum  has  probably 
never  hitherto  been  seen  by  any  other  author  except 
Michaux,  as  all  others  have  placed  it  in  a  wrong  section.  It 
is  very  extraordinary  that  this,  which  is  so  extremely  rare 
in  North  America,  should  have  been  found  on  volcanic 
mountuns  in  Java.  May  not  Dr.  Blume's  plant  be  a  distinct 
species? 

46.  L.  di£fusum.  Br.  Prod*  p.  165. 
Has.    Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown* 

47.  L.  laterale.  Br.  Prod.  p.  165.  Xjobill.  Sert.  Justr.  CaL  p. 
10.  t.  15. 

Hab.  New  Holland*  Brotan.  JSieber.  New  Caledonia. 
LabiOardiere. 

4&  Lk  Japonkunju  JSw.  Syn.  Fil.  p.  179. 

Has.   In  Japan.  Thmberg. — This  species  was  known  even 
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to  Thunberg  only  by  iin{>erfect  specimens.  The  fructification 
has  never  been  discovered* 

49.  L.  phylicaBfolium.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SvppL  v.  3.  p.  646. 
Hab.     In  South  America.  Desvaux. 

50.  L.  confertum.  WiUd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  5.  p.  27. 

Hab.     Chili.  WiUdenmo.     The  Falkland  Isles.  SprengeL 

51.  L.  vestitum. .  2)e^.  Enc.  Boi.  SvppL  v.  3.  p.  546. 

Hab.    South  America.  Desvaux^   New  Grenada.  SprengeL 

52.  L.  inundatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI  p.  1565.  Engl.  BoL  L  239. 
Schkuhr,  Fil.  1 160.  /  d.— L.  palustre.  Lam.  FL  Fr.  v.  1. 
p.B2. 

Hab.     Europe  and  North  America. 

53.  L.  longipes.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  elongato  ramoso,  ramis  sterilibus  brevibus 
decumbentibus  flaccidis,  fructifero  erecto  elongato  (pedali) 
rigido  pedunculiformi,  foliis  subulatis  flaccidis  nitidis  in^ 
tegerrimis  rami  fructiferi  verticillatis  sparse  ciliatis,  squamis 
folio  similibus  spinuloso-ciliatis. 

Hab.  Island  of  St  Catherine,  BraziL  Macrae. — ^This 
species  has  the  greatest  ailinity  with  L.inundatum;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that,  were  it  not  for  its  extraordinary  size  and 
more  ciliated  leaves,  we  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in 
referring  it  to  that  species,  although  a  native  of  the  Tropics. 
Here  the  barren  stems  are  branched,  not  unfrequentiy  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  more  in  length ;  the  fructifying  one,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  leafy  peduncle,  is  a  foot,  or  even 
sixteen  inches,  in  height.  . 

54.  L.  alopecuroides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.  Schkuhr^  FiL 
t  160. 

Hab.     The  Southern  States  of  North  America. 

55.  L.  selaginioides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1565.  EngL  BoL  L  1148. 
— L.  bryophyllum.  Presly  Reliq.  Hank.  p.  81. 

Hab.  Mossy  pastures  of  the  North,  and  the  alpine  regions 
of  the  South  of  Europe.  Canada.  Michaux.  Nootka  Sound. 
HdBnke. 
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56.  L.  rupestre.    LAmu  Sp.  PL  p.  1564.     Schkukfj  FiL  t 
165.— {WalL  Cat.  n.  2188,  sub  nomine  **  L.  bryopt^isj 

Linn?") 

Hab.  Throughout  North  America.  Abundant  on  the 
North- West  coast  of  America.  Menzies.  Douglas  and  Samler. 
Kamtschatka.  Wormakiold.  Peru.  Humboldt.  Quito.  Pro- 
fessor TV.  Jameson.  Brazil.  Raddi,  Scouler.  Madras.  Dr. 
Shuter.  Mount  Pingee.  Dr.  Waltich. — A  variety  is  found  on 
the  North- West  coast  of  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  Dr. 
Scouler,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  the  branches  long, 
straight,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  not  secund  at 
their  extremities :  the  leaves  almost  quite  entire  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  The  L.  bryopteris  of  Linnaeus  is  referred 
by  Willdenow  to  his  Z».  circinale. 

57.  L.  sanguinolentum.    Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1567.  Anksn.  Acad. 
V.2.  p.  363.  /.  26. 

Hab.   Elastern  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Willdenow. 

*  *  Spicis  sessilibuSf  divisis.     Phlegmaria. 

58.  L.  Phlegmaria.  Linn. 

Caule  dichotomo  pendulo,  foliis  subquadrifariis  alternis 
cordato-lanceolatis  acutis  nitidis  integerrimis  subpedicellatis, 
squamis  capsulas  subaequantibus. — Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1564. 
WalL  Cat  n.  133.  (1-7).  DHL  Muse,  t  61.  /  a.  b.  c  Eheed. 
Mai.  V.  12.  L  14.— L.  mirabile.  Willd  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  11.— 
L.  australe.  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  11. — L.  myrtifolium. 
Forst.  Prod.  n.  485. 

Hab.  Malabar,  Ceylon,  Cochin-China,  Isle  of  Bourbon 
and  Philippine  Islands.  WiUdenow.  Mauritius,  Delta  of  the 
Ganges,  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Sylhet.  Dr.  Wallich.  Ma- 
rianne Islands.  Chamisso.  Gaudichaud.  Dusky  Bay,  New 
Zealand.  Menzies.  Tahiti.  DurviUe.  Coral  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Messrs.  Lay  and  Cdlie. — The  stems  vary 
exceedingly,  and  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  much 
divaricated,  marked  with  6-8  elevated  lines,  on  which 
the  leaves  are  produced.  The  leaves  vary  from  cordato-acute 
to  cordato-lanceolate,  or  even  lanceolate.     In  direction,  they 
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tottietimes  ore  eredo^ateni  on  every  side,  when  die  plant 
qiptoeches  L.  gmdUridee;  but  more  genemDy  tb^  are 
horizontally  patent  and  distichous,  rarely  reflexed.  They  are 
also  sometimes  rigid  and  opaque,  at  other  times  more  flaccid 
and  semipellucid.  The  spikes  are  generally  much  elongated, 
twice  or  thrice  dichotomous,  slender^  divaricated  or  erect: 
occasionally,  as  in  a  specimen  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
they  are  short  and  thick,  and  nearly  simple :  in  tliis  lattw 
instance,  too,  the  scales  are  as  large  and  as  long  as  the  firuit, 
and  smooth ;  whereas,  in  other  specimens,  they  are  shorter 
than  the  fruit,  and  wrinkled. 

69.  L.  obtusifolium.  Sw.  Syn.  FO.  p.  Vn.  (ncn  HamilL  tn  Dm, 
Prod.  FL  Nqt.  nee  Watt.  CaLtu  134.) 
Hab.  Mauritius.  PaUsot  de  Beauvois, — ^This  specie^  acs 
Ci^rding  to  PaL  de  BeauviMs,  its  original  describer  (under 
the  name  of  Lepidotis  6btu9ifolia)j  differs  from  X.  Phlegmaria 
only  in  the  decurrent  and  more  obtuse  leaves ;  the  former  char- 
acter we  find  in  the  lower  leaves,  on  our  specimens  of  the  true 
L,  Phlegmaria.  Blume  considers  this  plant  as  allied  to  his 
L.  nummtdarifbUum,  but  remarks  that  it  differs  from  that 
species  in  its  erect  stems  and  decurrent  leaves* 

00.  L.  heteroditam.  Dego.  Bmc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3*  p.  M^ 
Hab.     Peru.  HumbotdL  Trinidad.  Mr.  Parker.  Dominica. 
Dr.  Krcms. 

61.  L.  nummularifolium.  Blume^  Enum.  PL  Jav.  p.  263. — 
L.  rotundifolium.  Herb.  Roxb.  in  WaU.  Cat.  n.  2183.  HooL 
et  Grev.  Ic.  Fil  t  212. 

Hab.    Java.  Dr.  Bbtme.    East  Indies.  Rosburgh. 

62.  L.  longifolium.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  177. 

Hab.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Stoariz. — Ex- 
cept in  the  radicating  termination  of  the  spikes,  the  quaternate 
leaves  and  their  decurrent  bases,  this  species  scarcely  seems, 
by  the  description,  to  be  distinct  from  L.  Phlegmaria. 

63.  L.  phlegmarioides.  Gaudich.  in  Freyc.  Voy.BoL  v.  hp.  281. 
t  23. 

Hab.     Rawak,  in  the  Molucca  Islands,   on  the  tmnkt  of 
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tfees. — This  is  assuredly  very  neariy  allied  to  L.  FUegmaria  ; 
but  the  two  anterior  series  of  the  quadri&rioas  leaves  are  mneh 
smaller  than  the  rest* 

64.  L.  quadriforiatum.  Borp,  in  Duperr.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  S45. 
Hab.     Island  of  St.  Catherine,  BrazU.  Durtille* 

65.  L.  ericaefolium.  Preslj  Reliq.  Hcenk.  p.  77. 
Hab.    Peru.  Hcenke. 

66*  L.  ophioglossoides.  Lam.  Em:.  BoL  v.  ^p.  646. 

Hab.    The  Mauritius.  Lamarck. — Can  this  be  a  variety,  or 
rather  a  state  of  L.  gnidioides  f 

67.  L.  polytrichioides.  Kauffl  Eaum.  FiL  p.  6. 
Hab.    Owbyhee.  Chamts$o. 

68.  L.  subulatum.  De^v.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  544. 
Hab.     South  America.  Humboldt 

69.  L.  patens.  WiUd.  Herb.  Spreng.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  it*  p.  12. 
Hab.    ? 

70.  L.  varium.  Br.  PrwL  p.  165.  HooL  et  Grw.  IcFiLtl  12. 
— L.  pachystachyon.   Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  544. 

Hab.    Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown.    Mount  Wellington, 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  Eraser.    Tahiti.  Menzies. 

71.  L.  pinifolium.  Blumcj  Enum.  PL  Jav.p.  264.  (non  Kauff. 
Enum.  p.  7.) 

Hab*    Trees  in  woods,  Java*  Dr.  Bhme. — Closely  allied 
toZi.  varium. 

*  *  *  Spici9  peAmadaJtiB.    Clavata. 

72.  L.  clavatnm.  Linn. 

Caule  longissimo  repente  valde  ramoso,  ramis  etiam  decum- 
bentibus  brevibus,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  subsecundis  lineari- 
subulatis  piliferis  dentato-ciliatis,  spicis  oblongo-cylindraceis 
geminatis  pedunculo  subduplo  brevioribus,  squamis  ovatis 
acuminatis  eroso-denticulatis.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1564.  EngL  Bot. 
L  224.--*L.  officinale.  Neck.  MM.  Muse.  p.  150. 
Var. /S.  manostackyon ;  spica  solitaria,  pedunculis  brevibus. 

Hab.    ThroBgboirt  Europe*    /S.  The  Rocky  Mountains, 
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north  of  the  Smoking  River,  in  lat  56^  North  America.  3fr, 
Drummond. — The  variety  /S.  is  a  remarkable  one.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  compact,  the  leaves  less  dentato-ciliate,  and  less 
closely  imbricated :  the  spikes  solitary  in  all  the  specimens, 
and  supported  on  a  peduncle  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

73.  L.  inflexum.  Sw.  Spn.  FiL  p.  179. — L.  clavatum  ^8.  Bory^ 
Voy.  V.  2.  p.  205. — L.  ciliatum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  179. — L. 
trichiatum.  Sw.  L  c.  p.  179. — L.  trichophyes.  Spreng.  SysL 
Veget  v.  4.  p.  13. 

Hab.  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  Bory  de  St  Fin" 
cent — This  species,  were  it  better  known,  would  probably  be 
found  not  to  be  distinct  from  L.  aristaium  or  L.  divaricatum; 
but  being  without  specimens,  we  are  unable  to  decide  the  point 
satisfactorily.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  descriptions, 
the  synonyms  we  have  brought  together  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  plant 

74.  L.  heterophyllum.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  1 1 13.  (non  WiUd. 
et  Spreng.  SysL  Veget.  which  is  L.  Jussiaeif  Desv.) 

Hab.     Owhyhee.  Menzies. 

75.  L.  aristatum. 

Caule  repente  longissimo,  ramis  erectis  subfastigiatim  divisis, 
foliis  laxis  patentibus  nunc  incurvis  lineari-subulatis  piliferis 
inferioribus  denticulato-ciliatis,  spicis  subternis  longe  cylin- 
draceis  pedunculo  triplo  brevioribus,  squamis  ovatis  acnmina- 
tis  piliferis  eroso-denticulatis.  Humb.  in  WiUd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p. 
17.^L.  piliferum.  Raddi^  FiL  ^ras.  t  3. — L.  trichophyllum. 
Desv.  in  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  v.  6.  p.  184. — L.  venustulum. 
Gaud,  in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  I.  p.  283.  t  22. — L.  torridum.  Gaud, 
in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  1  p.  283. 

Var.  fi.  incurvum;  foliis rigidis  incurvis.  SiA.  Flora MiadOy  n.  327. 

Var.  y.  robustius  ;  paululum  robustius. — L.  clavatum.  Mich. 
Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  v.  2.  p.  282. — L.  integrifolium.  Hook,  apud 
Goldiey  in  Edin.  PhiL  Joum. — L.  tristachyum.  Nutt.  Gen. 
(non  Pursh.) 

Hab.    New  Grenada  and  Peru.  HumboUL  Hanhe.    Brazil. 
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Raddi.  Jamaica.  Mettties.  Mr.  Lunan.  Dr.  Bamcrqft.  fi. 
Martiniqae.  Sid>er.  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Parker,  y.  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Observatory  Inlet,  North -West  coast 
of  America.  Dr.  Scolder. — ^Tbis  differs  from  L.  clavatum  in  its 
long,  erect,  much  divided  and  somewhat  fastigiated  branches; 
in  the  narrower,  more  distant,  and  more  patent  leaves;  rarely, 
and  only  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  older  stems,  denticulato- 
ciliate ;  and  in  the  longer  peduncles  and  larger  spikes,  which 
are  generally  three,  rarely  two  or  four. 

76.  L.  divaricatum.  WalL  Cat.  n.  131. 

Caule  longissimo  repente,  ramis  erectis  valde  divisis,  ramu- 
lis  patentibus,  foliis  laxiusculis  patentibus  anguste  subulatis 
piliferis  integerrimis,  pedunculo  subpedali,  spicis  subsenis 
elongato-cylindraceis  altejnis,  squamis  ovato-acuminatis  pili- 
feris demum  arctissime  imbricatim  reflexis. 

Hab.  Nepal  and  Kamoon.  Dr.  WaUich. — A  species  well 
distinguished  by  the  characters  above  enumerated. 

77.  L.  diaphanum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  179. — L.  clavatum?  Aub. 
du  Pet.  Thouars^  Fl.  Trist.  d'Acun.  p.  30. 

Hab.  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Avbertdu  Petit  Thouars. 
CarmichaeL 

78.  L.  Preslii.   Hook,  et  Grev. — L.   serpens.  Presl^  Beliq. 
Heenk.  p.  81.  (non  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  Sti^ppLv.  3.  p.  553.) 

Hab.  Guayaquil.  Hcenke. — This  plant  is  said  to  creep,  in 
the  manner  of  L.  clavatum.  The  branches  rise  only  two.inches 
above  the  ground ;  the  fructification  is  unknown. 

79.  L.  fastigiatum.  Br.  Prod.  p.  65. 
Hab.   Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown. 

80.  L.  spurium.  Willd.  Sp.  PI  v.  5.  p.  28. 

Hab.  Quito.  Willdenow. — This  plant  was  seen  by  Will- 
denow  in  an  imperfect  state,  its  fructification  being  unknown. 

81.  L.  paniculatum.  Desv.  EncycL  Suppl.  v.  5.  p.  543. 
Hab.     Marianne  Islands  and  Chili.   Desva/ux. — This  is 

placed  in  the  division  **  spicis  dichotomis'^  by  Sprengel. 

82.  L.  Magellanicum.  Borp^  in  Duperr.  Vcy.  p.  245. 
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Hab.  Straits  of  Magellan.  Wittienmo.  Falkland  lides. 
M.  M.  DurviOe,  Lesson,  and  GawSchaud.  Tristan  d' Acunluu 
CarmicfMd. 

SB.  L.  Carolinianum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567.    {DiB.  Muse,  t 
e2.  f.  5.) — L.  repens.  Sw.  Syn.  FU.p.  180.  SchkchL  Adum. 
e.  4. — L.  affine.  Borj/f  Voy.  v.  2.  p.  204. 
Hab.  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania.  Swartz.    Boston,  United 
States.    Bigelaw.     Cape  of  Good   Hope.     Mund.      BraziL 
Beyrieh.  Mr.  BureheU.     Ceylon.  Dr.  Emerson.    Madagascar. 
Dr.  LyaU.     Guiana.  Mr.  Parker.     IsleofBoarbon.  Swartz. 
Maoritios.  PaL  de  Beauvais. — Schrader  appears  to  us  to  be 
not  (blv  from  the  truth  m  describing  siqperficial  leaves  or  sti- 
pules to  this  plant.   The  lower  leaves  are  larger  and  distichous, 
the  upper  or  smaller  ones  more  or  les^  imbricated,  andgenerallj 
curved   upwards.     The  denticulation  of  the  scales   varies 
both  in  AiDQericaa  and  Indian  specimens. 

II.    SriPULATiE. 

A.  Reams  compressis  cam  Jblixs  distichis  decurrefUibus  coadu- 
natis;  stipuUs tmiseruxtis.^  Complanata. 

94.  L.  complamitnm.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567.  Schkuhrj  FH  t 

163.  Plum.  FiL  t  165.  /  b. — L.  tristachyon.   Purskj  PL 

Amer.  (non  Nute.)—L.  diycndes.  Hmnk.  in  ffiUd.  Sp.  PI 

V.5.  p.  18.  JShDNe,  Btmm.  PL  Jim>.p.2eS. 

Hab.     Eurc^e,  Asia,  North  and  South  America.    Peru. 

Humke.    Brazil.  Baddi.    Jamaica.  Dr.  Bancrt^ — ^We  have 

been  unable  to  detect  any  essential  difference  between  Zr.  com- 

planatum  and  L.  tristachyam.    The  number  of  the  spikes  is 

exceedingly  variable,   as  is  the  whole  plant  in  regard  to  size 

and  degree  of  ramification.    L.  thyoides  of  Humboldt,  too, 

has  all  the  appearance  of  £•  compUmatmn  from  a  warmer  part 


*  This  little  groope,  although  not  proposed  by  any  preceding  author,  appean 
to  oi  to  be  an  extremely  natural  one.  Stipnlea  are  present,  and  the  fcaves  are 
biluione  and  dktkbons,  as  in  the  Stathg^fnamdHn  bat  here  the  kaTcs  and  oem- 
pressed  branches  are  comb&nedi  and  form,  as  it  were,  bat  one  sabstano^  The 
stipoles  are  In  one  series,  sometimes  on  the  npper  as  well  as  on  the  under  side, 
the  former  betog  ricely  waathig; 
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of  the  world;  and  CbftmisBo  assures  us^  that,  after  compariDg 
namerous  specimens,  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  any 
real  marks  of  distinction.  If  the  L,  th^^aides  of  Blume  be  the 
same  plant,  of  which  we  have  our  doubts,  Java  must  be  added 
to  the  stations  already  given* 

85.  L.  Wigfatianum.  WialL  Cat  tu  2184. 

Caule  repenteelongato  terete,  ramiscompressisflabelliformi- 
dichotomis,  ramulis  eloogatis,  foliis  oppositis  connato-decur- 
rentibus  subulatis  patulis  dorso  carinatis  intus  canaliculatis 
supra  nitidis,  stipulis  inferioribus  folio  minoribus,  superiori- 
bus  aequalibus  subulatis  appressis. 

Has.  East  Indies.  Dr.  WighL — Our  specimens  of  this 
plant  are  destitute  of  fructification,  and  we  cannot  say  whether 
it  may  not  be  the  L.  thyoides  of  Blume.  It  is  evidently  allied 
to  Z.  eomplanaiwny  but  the  leaves  are  much  longer,  subulate, 
and  channelled  within.  At  the  extremity  of  the  ramull  the 
leaves  and  stipules  are  almost  exactly  similar  to  each  other^ 
and  quadrifariously  imbricated. 

86.  L.  Loureiri.  Dew.  Prodr.  FiL  t»  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  PoTm 
V.  6.  p.  185. — L.  complanatum.  Lour.  FL  Coch.  v.  2.  p. 
338.  (ed.  Germ.)  fide  Desvatuv. 

Hab.  Cochin-China.  Loureiro. — We  are  entirely  ignorant 
respecting  this  species. 

87.  L.  Jussisei.  Desv.  Enc.  Bat  StgnpL  v.  B.  p.  543. — L. 
heterophyllum.  WiUd.  Herb,  in  Spreng.  Syst.  Veget.  v.  4. 
p.  IS. 

Hab.  Peru.  HumboldL — As  we  do  not  possess  any  speci- 
men of  this  plants  we  have  followed  the  authori^  of  KaoUuss, 
who,  however,  has  placed  it,  by  mistake,  in  his  division 
**'  MfidM  iestiKbt(sJ* 

88.  L.  Hsenkei.  Pred,  BeKq.  Hcenk.  p^  78. 

Hab.  Peru.  Htmhe.  Jamaica.  Dr.  Bancroft — According 
to  Presl,  this  is  nearly  allied  to  L.  JussuBt,  but  differs  in  its 
rounded  stem,  ovato-oblong  acute  leaves,  patulous  stipules, 
and  reflexo- patent  denticulated  scales.  Our  q>ecimeii 
(without  fiructification)  from  Jamaica,  agrees  in  all  reqpects 
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except  in  the  stipules,  which  are  not  uniformly  obtuse.   We 
think  it  may  be  safely  referred  to  this  place* 

89.  L.  spectabile.  Blume,  Enum.  PL  Jav.  p.  264. 

Hab.  Lofty  mountains  of  Java,  and  of  the  Molucca 
Islands.  Dr.  Blume. — Said  to  come  very  near  to  L.  Jussum. 

90.  L.  drepanoides.  Blume,  Enum.  PL  Jem.  p.  264. 

Hab.  The  crater  of  the  Mountain  of  Gede,  in  Java.  Dr. 
Bhtme. — Nearly  allied  to  L.  spectabile. 

91.  L.  alpinum.  Linn. 

Caule  elongato  repente,  ramis  erectis  fastigiatim  dicho- 
tome  divisis,  foliis  quadrifariis  erectis  lateralibus  cum  ramis 
decurrentibus  et  arete  coadunatis  lanceolatis  inferioribus  et 
superioribus  subduplo  minoribus  subulato-lanceolatis  e  ramis 
magis  liberis  omnibus  intus  concavis,  ramorum  fertilium 
subaequalibus. — Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567.  EngL  Bot.  t  234. 

Hab.  Throughout  the  alpine  countries  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Upon  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lat.  53^,  North  America,  very  rare.  Drummond. 

92.  L.  decurrens.  Br.  Prod.  p.  165. 
Hab.   Van  Dieman's  Land.  Brown. 

93.  L.  volubile.  Forst.  Prod.  n.  482.  Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic  FiL 
t  170. 

Hab*  Society  Islands.  Forster.  Owhyhee.  Menzies.  New 
Zealand.  Boater  and  FrcLser. 

B.  Foliis  distichis,  stiptdis  biseriatis  semper  superioribus ;  {cap- 
suUs  biformibus.)    Stachygynandrum.  Becmv. 

*  BamuUs  cum  foliis^  sicdtate,  insigniter  convobdis  (Cib- 

CINATA.) 

94.  L.  involvens.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  182.  «  Houtt  Linn.  PfL  SysL 
13.  p.  134.  t.  102.  /  1."— L.  circmale.  Thunb.  Jap.  p.  34. 
(fide  Spreng.) — L.  depauperatum.  Desv.  Enc  SuppL  v.  3. 
p.  540.  (fide  Spreng.) 

Hab.   Japan  and  China.  Thunberg. 
96.  L.  circinale.  Sw. 

Caule  erecto  superne  prsecipue  ramoso,  foliis  distichis 
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coriaceis  ovato-acuminatis  submarginatis  obscure  denticula- 
tis  longe  aristato-piliferis,  stipulis  folio  similibus  duplo  min- 
oribus,  ramulis  foliisque  siccitate  convolutis. — Sw.  Syn.  FiL 
p.  182.  (non  TkwA,)  Don,  Prod.  FL  Nepal,  p.  18.  ?  WalL  Cat. 
n.  2189.— L.  Bryopteris.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1567,  (fide  WiUde- 
now.) — L.  tamariscinum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  540. 
(fide  Sprenff.) 

Hab.  East  Indies.  Swartz.  Behar.  Dr.  Hamilton.  (Wal- 
lick.) — To  this  place  Willdenow  refers  the  L.  Bryopteris  of 
Linnaeus,  but  the  expression  "  foliis  sparsis  imbricatis,"  in 
Sp.  Plant.,  is  totally  at  variance  with  our  plant,  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  is  surely  more  correct  in  reducing  it  as  a  synonym  to  L. 
rupestre. 

96.  L.  pallescens.  Pred  f 

Caule  erecto  dlstanter  ramoso,  foliis  distichis  coriaceis 
ovato-subfalcatis  acutis  albo-marginatis  margine  supeme 
pulcherrime  ciliatis  vix  aristato-piliferis,  stipulis  folio  simili- 
bus duplo  minoribus.  Pred,  Bdiq.  Hank.  p.  79.  ? 

Hab.  Mexico.  Htenke.  Messrs.  Lay  and  Collie. — We  are 
doubtful  whether  our  plant  be  the  true  L.  pallescens  of  Presl, 
his  description  not  being  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  circum- 
scription of  our  specimen  is  elongated  and  linear. 

97.  L.  revolutum.  AmotL 

Caule  erecto  supeme  praecipue  ramoso,  foliis  distichis 
coriaceis  ovatis  acutis  subfalcatis  immarginatis  minutissime 
denticulatis  muticis,  stipulis  folio  minoribus. — Amott,  in 
TVans.  Wem.  Soc.  v.  5. 

Hab.  BraziL  Professor  W.  Jameson.  Dr.  Dekay.  Demerara. 
Mr.  Parker.  Dr.  Hancock. 

98.  L.  pulvinatum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Densissime  csespitosum,  caule  pinnato  vel  bipinnato 
ubique  folioso,  foliis  arctissime  imbricatis  coriaceo-rigidis 
obliquis  late  ovatis  mucronato-piliferis  integerrimis  ciliatis 
margine  inferiore  incurvo  superiore  fusco-membranaceo, 
stipulis  folio  simillimis  erectis  appressis  marginibus  incras- 
satis  latere  interiore  ciliatb. 
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Hab.  Kamoon.  Dr.  WaUkL — Tbis  is  one  of  the  moA 
singular  and  £stmct  species  of  tbe  geiuis.  So  doseiy  are 
its  leaves  and  stipvles  in^ricated,  and  so  similar  are  they  to 
each  other  in  general  size  and  sh^e,  that,  apon  looking  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  plant,  they  have  the  a{^>eaiBnce  of  being 
JbKa  Mndiqme  vuerta;  whilst,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  di»- 
tichous  arrangement  is  conspicuous ;  and,  so  closely  are  they 
there  applied  to  each  other,  as  to  resemble  the  coat  of  an 
ArmadiUou  These  leaves,  too,  are  di£Eerent  in  their  textnre 
from  any  other  species,  and  much  like  those  of  some  Poljf^ 
triciOf  OT,  in  miniatur«^  of  some  smaJH-Ieaved  JJoes. 

M.  L.  caolescens.  WalL  Cttt.  n.  1S7. 

Caule  erecto  stricto  infeme  nudo  folioso  foliis  arete  ap- 
pressis  circumvolutis  supeme  tripinBatim  ramoso^  ramis  pri- 
mariis  elongatis  attenaatis,  foliis  oblique  cordato-ovatis  sub- 
£iJk»tis  actttis  minute  denticulato-serratis  subenerviis  siccitate 
atriatis  incurvis,  stipulis  folio  duplo  minoribus  late  ovatis 
basi  oblique  cordatis  Msuminatis  deaticulato-serratis* 

Habu  M  the  River  Raptj^  Nepal  Dr.  IFoffic*.— This 
l4^09p€dium  is  remarkable  for  its  rigid  and  elastic  stems, 
which  are  straight^  covered  with  leaves  and  stipule^ 
exactly  resemUing  each  other,  and  so  closely  appressed,  as 
wholly  to  conceal  the  stem.  The  plant  is  8-12  inches 
high,  of  rather  a  full  green  colour,  paler  beneath.  The 
character  of  L.  ifwohens^  as  given  by  Svrartz,  shows  that  it 
is  nearly  allied  to  Ae  present  species.  Our  specimens,  how- 
ever, differ,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  -die  description,  and 
are  not  convoluted  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

100.  L.  Yemense.  Sw.  Syn.  TiL  p.  1S2,  et  407.  t  4.  /  4.— 
L.  sanguinolentum.  Forsk.  Cat.  FL  Arab.  p.  1!^.  (non 
Linn.) 

Hisu    Arabia  Felix:.  E&rduHL 

*  *  RamuUs  cum  fclm  siccUate  plants.    Planifolia. 

t  jgncis  Jklragonis,  sqmvm  aguaUbm.    Tetbagokostachya. 

'*^  Cavk  er^ecto. 

101.  L.  crassicaule.  ITooiL  et  GretL 
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Caole  erecto  crasso  angulato  mSeam  nudtzraculo  sub- 
apkyllo  supeme  ramodssfano,  ramis  bi^tripiimatis  flexuasis 
flaccidis,  foliis  remotiusculis  laxis  papyraceo-membraaaceis 
subpellucidis  ovato-oblongis  fiessilibiuB  apice  sdUimmodo 
rarissime  minute  denticulatis  siccitate  subundulato-crispatis, 
stipulis  erecto-patulis  ovato-lanceolatis  brevi-acuminatis  basi 
attenuatis  oblique  decurrentibus  subundulatis^  spicis  brevi- 
bus. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Nepal.  Dr.  WalliA. — This  plant  wsa 
sent  to  us  along  with  L./ykraJbum^  ( WalL  CaL  tL  125,)  which 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  in  size  and  aspect^  and  with  which 
it  was  probably  found  growing.  Its  stems,  however,  are 
very  thick  at  the  base,  throughout  of  a  deep  fulvous  colour. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  of  a  Ain  texture, 
considerably  undulated  when  dry.  TTie  stipules  are  lax, 
attenuated  in  their  lower  half,  and  decurrent. 

102L  JL  fiilcratum.  HwnilL  in  Don^  Prod  IL  Ngpu  p.  IT. 
WaU.  CaL  n.  125. 
Hab.    Mountains  of  Nepal.  Hamilton.  WaOkL 

103.  L.  pubescens.  WaB.  CaL  n.  ^^ — ^  /  2  3 

Caule  erecto  superoe  ramosissimo,  ramis  prinariii  smb- 
dichotomis  omiubiiB  quasi  glaxuinloso-«pubeBoent8)uSt  idHiB 
remotis  hariEontalibus  opads  linearir-oblongis  xibtums  maiv 
gkiibiis  revohitts  baai  decurreniibus,  stipulis  oonformibiis 
qnadruido  minoribiis  erectis  asote  appreasifi,  spicis  el^ngalo- 
cylindraceis  flexucwaa. 

Hab.  MoimtainB  of  Irrawiddy,  and  near  Av»»  1826.  Dr. 
¥fttiko/L—This  is  closelj  fdlied  to  L.  fwlcnaum,  bnt  differs 
somewhat  in  its  ramtfcafion,  m  its  dadcer  liue,  longer 
spikes,  and  especially  in  its  pubescent  branches.  BoA  have 
the  leaves  singularly  opaque,  with  the  margins  recurved  and 
decurrent  at  tihe  base. 

104.  L.  pennatum.  Dcn^  Prod.  FL  Nep.p.  18. 
Hab.  Nepal  Dr.  HamiUon. 

105.  L.  nefwiruiii.  Asfv.  JRnsdL  PiL  m  Amu  Sot.  lifm  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  186. 
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Hab.  Java*  Demxmx. — ^Desvaux  remarks  that  this  species 
differs  from  his  Z/.  caudatum  chiefly  by  its  oval  and  shorter 
leaves. 

106.  L.  Wallichii.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  tereti-angulato  infeme  nudo  aphyllo  supeme 
bipinnatim  pulcherrime  plumoseque  ramoso,  foliis  inferiori- 
bus  remotis  squamiformibus  appressis  reliquis  pectinatim 
horizontaliter  patentibus  rigidis  subcoriaceis  oyato-oblongis 
falcatis  acutis  basi  brevissime  auriculatis  integerrimis,  stipu- 
lis  folio  triplo  minoribus  acuminatissimis  falcatis  imbricato- 
patulis  basi  inaequaliter  cordatis  subauriculatis,  spicis  elon- 
gatis  laxis. — L.  elegans.  WaO.  Cat  n.  128.  (non  Desv.) 

Hab.  Penang  and  Singapore.  Dr.  Wallich. — We  have 
much  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  very  graceful  species  to 
our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Wallich.  It  is  indeed  a  most  dis- 
tinct one.  The  primary  branches  are  elongated,  and  so 
closely  set  with  other  branches  as  to  resemble  a  feather. 
The  branchlets  are  simple,  beautifully  and  regularly  pec- 
tinated with  leaves* 

107.  L.  argenteum.  Wall.  Cat  n.  127. 

Caule  erecto  supeme  tripinnatim  ramoso,  pinnis  primariis 
elongatis  flaccidis,  foliis  fere  horizontalibus  subimbricatis 
oblongis  paululum  falcatis  acutis  obscure  et  late  nervosis 
integerrimis  basi  supeme  ciliatis  subtus  argenteo-nitentibus 
nervo  albido,  stipulis  ovato-cuspidatis  minute  denticulatis 
basi  inaequaliter  auriculato-cordatis  barbatis,  spicis ? 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Penang.  Dr.  Wallich. — This  has 
somewhat  the  habit  of  L.  ^fiabellatum,  but  is  far  more  flaccid 
and  more  delicately  pectinated  with  leaves. 

108.  L.  anceps.  Presl,  Reliq.  Hank.  p.  80. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Hcenke. — Compared  by  its 
author  to  L.flabellaium. 

109.  L.  flabellatum.  lAnn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1568.— L.  gracile. 
Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  Stgipl.  v.  B.  p.  551. — L.  membranaceum. 
Desv.  L  c.  p.  551,  (fide  Spr€ng.)—(Phan.  Jmer.  t  21.  lU. 
t43.) 
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Hab«  West  Indies.  South  America.  Desvaux. — We 
have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  specimens  communicated  to 
us  by  M.  Desvaux,  to  refer  his  L.  gracUe^  without  any  hesi- 
tation, to  this  place.  Sprengel  seems  to  us  also  to  be  cor- 
rect in  bringing  L.  membranaceum  of  the  same  author  under 
L.  fidbeliatum  ;  but  not  equally  so  in  regard  to  L.  Flabellum 
of  Desvaux,  of  which  we  have  an  audientic,  though  im- 
perfect, specimen. 

1 10.  L.  Pennula*  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p.  187. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Desvaux. — This  is  brought  into 
comparison  with  L.  JUxbellaium  by  Desvaux. 

111.  L.  Flabellum.  Desv.  Enc.  Bet  SuppL  v.  B.p.  558. 
Hab.   South  America.  Desvaux. 

112.  L.  Chilense.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  44.  Presly  in  Rdiq. 
Hoenk.  p.  79. 

Hab.  Chili.  WtUdenow.  Mexico,  and  the  Vallies  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru.  Htenke, — According  to  Willdenow, 
this  species  has  the  habit  of  L.  cetnalictUaium,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  stipules  and  straighter  spikes. 

lis.  L. Durvillaei.  Bory,  in  Duperr.  Voy.  v.  \.p.  247.  t.  26. — 
L.  caudatum.  Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  558.  ?  Spreng. 
*SysL  Veget.  v.  4.  p.  20.  ? — Muscus  fruticescens.  Rumph. 
Anib.  V.  6.  p.  86.  L  89. 

Hab.  Ambojmia.  Rumphius.  LabiHardth^.  New  Ireland. 
Durville.  Molucca  Islands.  Desvaux. — ^TTie  figure  in  the  Her- 
barium Amboinense  agrees  extremely  well  with  that  given  by 
Boryin  Duperrey's  Voyage.  The  L.  caudatum^  of  Desvaux, 
arranged  by  that  author  among  the  little-known  species,  is 
also  supposed  by  him  to  be  identical  with  the  plant  of 
Rumphius,  and  we  have,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  quote 
it,  but  with  a  mark  of  doubt. 

114.  L.  pellucidum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  552. 

Hab.  South  America.  DesvoMX ;  who  observes  that  this 
Lyoopodium  is  allied  to  L.  canaUculatumt  and  L.  Chiknse. 
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1 15.  L.  planum.  Dem).  Enc  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  ja.  554. 

Hab.  East  Indies.  Desvaux. — ^Tliis  comes  very  near,  ifideed, 
(judging  by  the  description),  to  the  following  species,  being 
chiefly  characterized  by  its  oval  leaves. 

116<  L.  canaliculatum.  Linn^ 

Caule  erecto  infeme  nudo  aphyllo  supeme  remote  folioso 
distiche  ramoso,  ramis  dichotomis,  foliis  approxlmatis  sub- 
imbricatis  horizontaliter  patentibus  rigidiusculis  nitidis  semi- 
cordato-oblongis  acutiusculis  basi  superne  dilatatis  membrana- 
ceis  minute  denticulatis  in  auriculam  productis,  stipulis  folio 
triplo  minoribus  ovatis  pungenti-acuminatis  falcato-curvatis 
arete  imbricatis,  spicis  4-8  lineas  longis. — Linn.  Sp.  PL  p. 
1568.  Sw.  Syn.  Fil  p.  184.— L,  fruticulosum.  J3ory,  in  WiJld. 
Sp,  PL  V.  6.  p.  41. — L.  cataphractum.  Willd*  L  c.  p.  43. — h. 
cupressinum.  WillcL  L  c.  p.  42. — L.  tereticaulon.  Desv.  Enc 
BoL  Syppl.  V.  8.  p.  551. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Mauritius.  Amboyna.  Coro- 
mandel. — This  species,  to  which  we  have  adduced  so  many 
sjmonyms,  has  often  been  comp^ed  with  L*  fldbeOaiMm 
of  the  West  Indies ;  but  that  species  abundantly  differs  in 
its  darker  hue,  in  its  closely  pinnated,  ami  not  dichotomous 
branches,  in  the  more  oblique,  and  not  horizontally  patent 
leaves,  which  are  beautifully  ciliated  at  the  base  on  the 
upper  margin. 

117.  L.  intermedium.  Blume,  Enum.  PL  Jav^  p^  369^ 
Hab.   Woods,  Java.  Dr.  ^u)9i£.~^Intermediate,  accord- 
ing to  Blume,  between  L.  denticuUOumj  Zr.  tmibrosian  (oar 
L.  concinnum)i  and  L.  cupressinum  (our  L  casuiticulatum.) 

118.  L.  microstachyon.  Preslj  ReUg.  Htsni.  p.  80. — L,  mi- 
crostachyum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  8.  p.  554.? 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Hcenhe. — Compared  by  Presl 
with  L.  flabeUatum^  and  L.  cupressinum  (our  L.  canalicular 
twn*) 

1 19.  L.  latifolium.  Hook.  et.  Grev. 

Caule  elato  erecto  infeme  denudi^o  fialiia  squamifonDibus 
munito  basi  stolonifero  aupeme  blttrqunnatim  ramoao^  fbtiis 
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cauIiniB  late  ovatds  f eliquis  oblongo-ovatis  omnibus  coriaceo- 
membranaceis  paululum  falcatis  obtusiusculis  minutissime 
denticulatis  sessilibus  basi  supeme  subdilatatis,  stipulis  late 
oboTatia  sublonge  mucronads  denticulatis  basi  paululum 
produotis  gibbosis^  spieis-  ■       ? 

Hab.  Adam's  Peak,  Ceylon.  Dr.  Ememon. — This  fine 
plant  is  nearly  two  feet  in  height ;  the  stem  bare  of  branches 
below,  but  furnished  with  appressed  leaves  and  stipules. 
The  cauline  leaves  among  the  branches  are  horizontally 
patent,  very  broad,  and  die  stipules  remarkable  for  their 
great  breadth,  and  for  being  so  suddenly  acuminated  as  to 
form  an  evident  mucra  It  approaches  .near  to  L.  atrthviride 
in  foliage,  but  is  a  much  more  erect  plant,  and  of  more 
rigid  texture. 

120.  L.  Lyallii.  Hook,  ei  Grev. 

.  Caule  erecto  inferne  nudo  aphyllo  teretiusculo  supeme 
ramosissimo,  ramis  pinnads  approximatis  angulatis,  foliis 
horizontaliterpatendbus  coriaceis  rigidis  oblongis  subfalcatis 
brevi-4tcuminads  basi  superiore  dilatato  inferiore  decurrente 
integerrimo,  sdpulis  lanceolato-acuminatis  subcarlnads 
erecds  strictis  basi  insigniter  decurrentibus,  spicis  brevibus. 
Has.  Madagascar.  Dr.  LyaX^  ^^n.  266." — ^This  species, 
akhough  widely  distinct  from  L.  pectinatum  of  Willdenow, 
and  having  much  smaller  foliage,  yet  resembles  it  in  its  rigid 
texture,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  leaves  and  stipules. 

121.  L.  atroviride.    Watt.  Herb.  1823.  CaL  n.  120.   Hook,  et 
GreP.  lc.FILt.99. 

Hab.  Penang  and  Singapore.  Dr.  Wattich.  Madras.  Dr. 
Wight  Dr.  Skider. — There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  under-side  of 
the  leaves  of  this  lAfcopodivm^  which  we  have  not  observed  in 
any  other  species,  namely,  that  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
between  it  and  the  margin,  there  is  a  pale  whidsh  line,  ap- 
parendy  caused  by  the  epidermis  being  there  loosened  or  freed 
from  the  parenchymatous  substance.  The  stem  is  rounded, 
and  not  unfrequendy  stoloniferous.  The  figure  in  DHL 
Muse.  t66.f.Bi  (firom  the  East  Indies,)  ^rees  with  our  plant 
in  general  aspect^  but  is  fiir  too  small. 
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122.  L.  pectinatum.  Willd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  44.  (non  Lam.)— 
L.  laevigatum.  Lam.  Enc.  BoL  v.  3.  p.  652. 

Hab.  Madagascar.  {Willdenow.)  Dr.  LyaUy  <<  n.  255^  and 
269." — In  one  specimen  in  our  possession,  communicated  by 
Professor  Mertens  from  the  Herbarium  of  Jussieu,  the  stipules 
are  ovato-lanceolate ;  whilst  in  several  others,  communicated 
by  Dr.  Lyall,  they  are  much  smaller  and  lanceolato-subulate. 

123.  L.  Parkeri^  Hook.  et.  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  acute  tetragono  infeme  stolonifero  supeme 
ramoso  folioso,  ramis  pinnatis,  foliis  inferioribus  squami- 
formibus  appressis  reliquis  horizontaliter  patentibus  pulcher- 
rime  pectinatis  subnitidis  rigidiusculis  oblongis  subfalcatis 
acutis  basi  oblique  cordatis  margine  superiore  denticulato- 
ciliatis,  stipulis  folio  quintuplo  minoribus  lanceolato-acumina- 
tis  rectis  peltads  basi  productis  nervo  carinatis,  spicis  bre- 
vissimis. 

Hab.  Demerara.  Mr.  Parker. — One  of  the  most  elegant 
and  distinct  of  this  groupe,  and  known  to  us  only  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Guiana,  whence  it  has  been  sent  to  us  by  our 
friend,  Mr.  Parker.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  have  be^i 
confounded,  at  least  by  Lamarck,  with  the  L.  pe(^inatum  ;  for 
he  mentions  a  variety  from  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
America ;  but  it  assuredly  does  not  agree  with  the  species 
under  that  name,  as  first  described  by  Willdenow. 

124.  L.  plumosum.  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  1568.  Preslf  BeHq. 
Hcmk.  p.  79.  Sckkuhr^  FiL  t  165. — L.  penniforme,  /S. 
Lam.  Efw.  Bot  v.  3.  p.  650,  (fide  Desvaux.)  {DHL  Muse, 
t  66.  /  9.  ?) 

Hab.   East  Indies.  WiUdenow.  Cordilleras  of  ChilL  Hitnke. 

125.  'L.'pBXuXwm.Sw.Syn.FiL  p.  184,  e^41L — L.  heterodonton. 
Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  548,  (fide  SprengeL) 

Hab.    Jamaica.  Swartz. 

126.  L.  Myosurus.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  181. 
Hab.     Sierra  Leone.  Swartz. 

127.  L.  scariosum.  ForsL  Prod.  n.  484. 

Hab.     Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Forsier. 
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128.  L.  ciliatum.  WUId.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  38.— L.  Novae  Hol- 
landiffi.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  184,  6f  410. 

Hab.   New  Holland.  WiUdenow. 

129.  L.  tetragonostachyum.  WaU.  Cat.  n.  124. 

Caule  brevi  erecto  ad  basin  folioso  et  stolonifero  bipinnatim 
ramosoy  ramis  erecto-patentibus,  foliis  rigidiusculis  ovato- 
oblongis  valde  acutis  marginatis  minute  denticulatis  basi  utrin- 
que  ciliatis,  stipulis  ovatis  mucronato-acuminatis  marginatis 
denticulatis  basi  oblique  cordatis  subauriculatis,  spicis  brevi- 
bus. 

Var.  iS.  majcr;  foliis  majoribus  acutioribus  tenuioribus,  stipulis 
magis  acuminatis. — L.  semicordatum.  WalL  Cat  n.  126. 
(2,)  et  (4.) — "  L.  semicordato  an  diversum  ?"    WaU. — L. 
plumosum.  HamUt.  Herb.  {WalL  Cat.) — An  distincta spe- 
cies? 
Hab.   Mountains  of  Ava.  Dr.  WaOich.  fi.  Rajemahl  Moun- 
tains of  Hindostan.  Dr.  Wallich.     Mongher.   Dr.  Hamilton. 
Hilly  country  of  Madras.  Dr.  Wight. — This  is  an  erect  plant, 
5-6  inches  in  height,  bare  of  branches  towards  the  base,  but 
everywhere  leafy.     The  leaves  and  stipules  are  furnished  with 
a  distinct  though  slender  denticulated  margin,  the  former 
ciliated  at  their  base.     The  var.  fi.  was  suspected  by  Dr. 
Wallich  to  be  distinct  from  L.  semicordatum^  though  similar 
in  the  general  form  of  its  foliage. 

130.  L.  pallidum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  gracili  basi  decumbente  dein  erecto  folioso  bipinnatim 
ramoso,  ramis  brevibus,  foliis  ovatis  acutis  rigido-membran- 
aceis  remotiusculis  subtus  nitidis  basi  oblique  cordatis  mar- 
ginibus  denticulato-serratis  vetustioribus  (et  in  axillis)  duplo 
majoribus,  stipulis  folio  duplo  minoribus  cordato-ovatis  basi 
oblique  subauriculatis  setaceo-acuminatis  denticulato-serratis, 
spicis  brevibus. 

Hab.  Nepal.  Dr.  WaBic/h  1820. — Stems  about  a  span 
long ;  whole  frond  lanceolate,  branching  from  near  the  base ; 
colour  a  pale  yellowish-green ;  opaque  above,  glossy  beneath. 
The  broad,  somewhat  remote,  leaves,  and  their  large  size 
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i^Kin  the  stem  and  primary  branches,  give  a  pecq^ar  qspect 
to  this  plant  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words.. 

131.  L.  Menziesii.  Hook,  ei  Gftw.— L.  ArbuacHla,  SMk.  et 
Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  200.  (non  Kwdfuss.) 

Hab.    Owhyhee.  Menzies.   Oahu.  Messrs.  Lay  and  CoUie. 

132.  L.  Arbuscula.  Kauy:  Enum.  FiL  p.  Id.  (non  Book,  et 
Grev.) 

Hab.  Sandwich  Islands.  Oahu.  Chamisso.  Messrs.  Layi 
and  Collie.    Oualan  and  Borabora.  DitrviOe. 

133.  L.  pumilio.  Br.  Prod.  p.  166. 

Hab.  Tropical  parts  of  New  Holland.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  Browris  Prod. — ^The  stem,  according  to  Brown,  is  erect 
and  subsimple. 

-4-  -4-  Caule  repente. 

134.  L.  concinnum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  183,  ef  408. — L.  apicu- 
latum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  561. — L.  umbrosum. 
Bory,  in  fVilld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  36. — L.  sparsifolium.  Desv. 
L  c.  p.  663. — L.  obtusum.  Desv.  L  c.  p.  548. — ^L.  pectinatum. 
Lam.  Enc.  BoL  v.  3.  p.  651. — L.  viridulum.  JSory,  in  WiOd. 
L  c.  p.  37. — L.  falcatum.  Desv.  L  c.  p.  640. 

Hab,  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius, — After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  descriptions  of  the  above  synonyms,  w^ 
feel  ourselves  fully  justified  in  uniting  them  with  L.  condn' 
num. 

136.  L.  Roxburghii.  Hook,  ei  Grev. 

Caule  procumbente  stolonifero  vage  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso 
folioso,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  subnitidis  margine  superioreden- 
ticulato  basi  dilatato  ciliato  sub-marginato,  stipulis  folio  triplo 
minoribus  late  obovatis  raarginatis  spinuloso-denticulads  dorso 
minutissime  punctatis  mucrone  longo  rigido  aspero  aristatis. 

Hab.    ?  "Herb.  Roxb."  Dr.  WWKdi.— In  general 

aspect  this  species  approaches  L.  condnmmh  but  die  leaves 
are  broader,  more  dilated  in  the  upper  margin  at  the  base: 
they  are  distinctly  ciliated,  but  by  no  means  prolonged  into  a 
narrow  auricle*    The  stipules  are  singularly  though  minutely 
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dotted  with  dark  green  on  the  upper  surfilce^  aifongly  ciliated 
at  the  margin,  and  the  extremity  ruxis  out  into  a  long,  stout, 
rough  mucro,  equal  in  length  to  the  stipule. 

136.  L.  barbatum*  Kaulf.  Enum.  Fil.  p.  18. — L.  repandum« 
Dew.  Enc4  Sot*  8tq^l  v,9.p.  558,  (fide  SprengeL) 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Chamisso. — Hitherto  Sprengel 
also  refers  the  next  species,  but  in  this  we  have  not  ventured 
to  follow  him. 

137.  L,  atrovirens.  Preslj  Reliq.  Btenk.  p.  79.  t  12./  2. 
Has.   Cordilleras  of  Chili.  Hcenhe. — Allied  to  L.  plumosum 

and  to  L.  Arbuscula  of  Kaulfuss,  according  to  Presl. 

13&  L.  stipulatunEk  Bhtmey  Emm.  PI.  Jav.  p.  268. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Java.  JDr«  Blume. — Near  L.  canoKcU' 
kUumf  according  to  Blume;  it  has,  however,  creeping  sterns^ 

139.  L.  insequalifolium.  Book,  ei  Grev. 

Caufe  tongissino  stoloniftro  tetragono  sparse  folioso^  ramis 
elongatis  tato-lonceotatis  subplumosis  bipinnatis  flaccidis,  foliis 
subnitidts  fere  horizontaliter  patentibus  approximatis  ofolongis 
acntfssimis  paultilatn  falcatis  sessilibus  vetustioribns  (ad  axiDas 
ramorum  prsecipue)  dupio  triplove  majofibus  obtusioribns 
omnibus  integerrknis,  stipulis  ovatis  cuspidato-acuminatis  basi 
oblique  subauriculatis  vetustioribus  magis  oblongis  minusque 
acuminatis,spici&terminalibus  elongatis. — ^L.  ornithopodioides  ? 
Wighty  in  Herb,  (fide  Wall.  Cat  n.  2187.) 

Hab.  Madras.  Dr.  Wight  Thb  very  fine  species  of  Lytxh 
podiwn,  which  appears  to  extend  to  some  feet  in  length,  has,  in 
the  general  form  of  the  foliage  and  in  the  spikes,  a  very  great 
affinity  with  our  L.  WaSkhii  (the  L.  ekgans  of  Wall,  not 
Desv.);  but  in  other  respects  thetwospecies  are  widely  different 
The  present  plant  is  a  procumbent  one,  throwing  out  large 
and  strong  stolones.  The  branches,  instead  of  being  narrow 
and  elongated  and  simply  pinnated,  are  broadly  lanceolate 
and  regularly  bipinnate ;  the  leaves  are  far  more  flaccid,  and 
the  whole  plant  has  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  from'  the 
great  size  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stems  and  primary  branches, 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  secondary  ones. 
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140.  L.  scandens.  Sw. 

Caule  longissimo  scandente  aphyllo  stolonifero^  ramis  vagis 
subpinnatim  divisis,  foliis  subcoriaceis  nitidis  patentibas  cus- 
pidatis  obloDgis  denticulato-serratis  basi  subcordatis,  stipulis 
ovatis  carinatb  piingenti-acuminatis  denticulato-serratis  pau- 
lulum  falcatis  imbricato-patentibus  basi  in  auriculis  duabus 
sagittatis  productis,  spicis  elongatis,  squamis  patentissimis. — 
Sw.  Spn.  FiL  p.  185. — L.  plumosum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SvppL 
V.  3.  p.  540.  excL  syrUf  (fide  Dewtntx.) — Stachygynandnim 
scandens.  Pal.  de  Beauv.  It  d^Otocare,  et  de  Ben.  p.  10.  tt.? 

Hab.  Oware.  P.  de  Beauvois,  There  is  a  peculiar  rigidity 
in  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  this  species.  The  margins  of 
the  leaves  and  stipules  are  rough  with  little  prickles  pointing 
forwards.  The  figure  of  Pal.  de  Beauvois  is  tolerably  charac- 
teristic of  our  plant,  and  the  leaf  is  represented  with  a  mucro; 
but  the  description  is  lamentably  deficient. 

141.  L.  Willdenovii.  Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  553. 
Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  57.  WaU.  Catn.  122.  Bbane,  FL 
Jav.  p.  267. — L.  Isevigatum.  WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  45. 

Hab.  East  Indies.  WiUdenow.  Penang.  Dr.  Wailkh. 
Madras.  Dr.  Wight.    Java.  Dr.  Bbtme. 

142.  L.  Pouzolzianum.  Gaudich.  in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.  1.  p.  287. 
Hab.   Moluccas  (Pisang.)  Gaudichaud. — Said  to  be  allied 

to  L.  stoloniferumj  pectinatuniy  and  Willdenovii. 

143.  L.  stoloniferum.  Sw. 

Caule  longissimo  repente  valde  ramoso  per  totam  longitu- 
dinem  hie  illic  stolonifero^  stolonibus  nitentibus,  ramis  dicho- 
tomis  apicibus  rotundatis,  foliis  caulinis  valde  remotis,ramorum 
approximatis,  omnibus  horizontaliter  patentibus  oblongis  sub- 
falcatis  opacis  flaccid  is  acutiusculis  sessilibus  apicibus  mar- 
gineque  superiore  minutissime  denticulatis,  stipulis  late  ovatis 
appressis  rigido-acuminatis  minutissime  denticulatis  basi 
oblique  et  ineequaliter  biauriculatis. — Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  182.  FL 
Ind.  Occ.  V.  3.  p.  1576. — L.  penniforme.  Lam.  Enc.  Bot  v.  3. 
p.  650,  (fide  SprengeL) — Muscus  squamosus  repens.  Pban.  FiL 
t.  \4S.—DilL  Muse.  t.  66.  f.  9,  a.  and  -&.    vix  f.  10. 
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Hab.  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola.  Stoartz.  Demerara.  Mr. 
Parker.  Pichincha,  In  Peru.  Professor  W.  Jameson. — This 
plant  we  consider  to  be  the  true  L.  stoUmfetam  of  Swartz. 

144.  L«  Poeppigianum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  elongato  repente  ramoso  stolonifero,  foliis  caulinis 
remotis  reliquis  magis  approximatis  omnibus  horizontaliter 
patentibus  oblongo-ovatis  rigidis  pungenti-acutis  nervo  su- 
perne  carinato  subtus  canaliculato  marginibus  subreflexis 
denticulatb-asperis,  stipulis  ovatis  pungenti«-acuminatis  ciliato* 
denticulatis  basi  productis  peltatis. — L.  stoloniferum.  Kunze, 
in  Herb,  nostr. 

Hab.  Cuba.  Dr.  Poeppig. — We  have  received  this  from 
Dr.  Kunze,  under  the  name  of  X.  stoUmiferum  of  Swartz.  In 
size  and  general  habit  it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  following 
species,  and  is  certainly  quite  distinct  from  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  true  L.  stoUmiferum.  The  leaves  and  stipules  are 
of  an  exceedingly  harsh  and  rigid  texture,  and  the  former 
are  more  ovate  and  pungently  acute. 

145.  L.  sulcatum.  Desv. 

Caule  elongato  repente  ramoso  stolonifero,  ramis  dicho- 
tomis,  foliis  caulinis  remotis  ramorum  approximatis  omnibus 
horizontaliter  patentibus  oblongis  paululum  falcatis  opacis 
subflaccidis  obtusiusculis  apice  margineque  superiore  den- 
tato-ciliatis  basi  hinc  auriculatis,  auricula  ciliata,  stipulis 
folio  duplo  minoribus  late  ovatis  acuminatis  minute  denticu- 
latis basi  evidenter  productis  et  ita  peltatis,  spicis  brevibus. — 
Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SuppL  v.  3.  p.  649. — L.  stoloniferum.  Baddi^ 
Fil.  Bras,  t  2. — L.  Braziliense.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Ann^  Soc. 
Linn.  Par.  v.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab.  Brazil.  Raddi.  Douglas.  Macrae. — This  is  assuredly 
allied  to  L.  stohniferumj  but  it  is  a  smaller  plant ;  the  stolones 
are  not  glossy,  the  leaves  have  a  small  curved,  oblique,  linear, 
ciliated  auricle  at  the  base  on  the  upper- side,  and  the 
stipules  are  prolonged  into  one  piece  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
be  decidedly  peltate  in  regard  to  insertion. 

146.  L.  serrulatum.  Desv.  Enc.  Bot.  S^g^pL  v.  S.  p.  550. 
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Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon*  2)0«tMitt«;— Desyaux,  in  his  anrange- 
meot,  places  this  next  to  L.  stokmiferum. 

147.  L.  horizontals  Presl^  Rdiq.  Hcmk.  p.  78. 

Hab.  Vallies  of  the  CJordilleras  of  Peru.  HitBuke. — This 
is  said  to  approach  the  L.  marginatum  of  Humboldt^  and  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  to  L.  stolomjerum  ;  but  since  nothing 
is  said  of  the  stolones  by  Presl,  its  original  describer,  we 
have  thought  it  safer  to  keep  it  distinct^ 

148.  L.  mnioides.  Sieb.  FL  MixtOy  n.  325. 

Caule  procumbente  folioso  stolonifero  bi-tripinnatim  ra- 
moso,  ramis  sparsis,  foliis  remotiusculis  ovato-oblongis  vix 
nitidis  flaccidis  acutiuscuHs  basi  cordatis  oblique  auriculatis 
longissime  ciliatis,  stipuHs  folio  duplo  minoribus  ovatis  cari- 
natis  acuminato-cuspidatis  ciHatis  appressis  paululum  falcatis 
basi  productis  peltatis. 

Hab.  Mauritius.  Sieber. — Ten  inches  to  a  foot  long. 
Whole  plant  rather  flaccid ;  stem  tetragonous,  with  remote 
leaves;  those  of  the  branches  smaller  and  more  approxi- 
mated ;  all  of  them  remarkable  fc^  the  long  white  hairs 
wliiidi  fringe  the  base^  and  are  best  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
pbtilu 

149.  L.  dilatatum.  Hook,  ei  Orev. 

Caule  elongato  stolonifero  procumbente  folioso,  ramis  bi- 
tripinnatis  versus  apicem  caulis  sensim  rarioribus  minori- 
busque,  ramulis  (cum  foliis)  ad  apicem  dilatatis,  foliis  ov^to- 
oblongis  acutiusculis  sessilibus  albo-marginatis  omnino 
integerrimis,  stipulis  ovatis  brevi-acuminatis  marginatis  in- 
tegerrimis  subfalcatis  apicibus  patentibus,  spicis ? 

Hab.  China.  Messrs.  Lap  and  Collie. — The  stems  are  a 
foot  or  more  in  length,  bearing  branches  which  gradually 
become  smaller  and  more  distant  towards  the  extremity, 
and  leaves  larger  than  those  on  the  branches;  the  latter, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  branches  themselves,  are 
broader  towards  th^ir  summits,  giving  the  whole  plant 
a  peculiar  aspect.  The  colour  is  a  pale  tender  green. 
Fructification  unknonm. 
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1501.  Ltoinarginatum.  HmiAi.inWiUd.  Sp.  PL  v.  5. ;».  41.  BadeHf 
FiL  Bras,  t  1.  /  8.  Gaudich.  in  Freyc.  Foy.  v.  1.  p.  286, 
(description  excellent) — L.  jungermannioides.  Gaudich. 
in  Freyc.  Voy.  v.\.  p.  286,  ? 

Hab.  Mexica  HumboML  Peru.  Hanke.  Porto -Rico, 
SpvengeL  Brazil.  Raddi.  Forbes.-^'WiXhoxxt  being  able  to 
determine  exactly  the  plant  of  Humboldt,  we  have  followed 
Raddi,  from  whom  we  possess  specimens,  and  whose  des- 
cription sufficiently  accords  with  that  of  Humboldt  This 
is  an  elegant  species,  of  a  soft  and  silky  texture,  dark  green 
above,  pale  beneath,  stoloniferous,  twice  or  thrice  pinnatedly 
branched,  with  the  branches  patent,  and  having  the  stem- 
leaves  equal  in  size,  and  equally  closely  placed  with  those 
of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  especially  ciliated  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  cordate,  and,  on  one  side,  auricled. 

151.  L.  fissidentoides.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  radiculoso  vage  ramoso  folioso,  foliis  sub- 
coriaceis  nitidis  approximatis  liaeari-oblongis  apice  minutis^ 
sime  denticulatis  basi  superiore  diaphano  rotundato  ciliato- 
denticulato,  stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  sparse 
ciliatis  basi  in  auriculam  elongatam  productis,  spicis  brevibus. 

Hab.  Madagascar.  Dr.  Z.yaZ^("267.") — This  has  narrower 
leaves  than  the  generality  of  species  of  this  division,  of  a 
rigid  texture,  and  glossy ;  the  whole  plant  does  not  exceed 
4-6  inches  in  length. 

152.  L.  remotifolium.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Ann.  Soc.  Linn. 
Par.  V.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab.  Philippine  Islands.  Desvanta. 

153.  L.  cochleatum.  Hoolu  et  Oreo. 

Caule  procumbente  foUoso^  ramis  spiursis  <fichotome  divisis, 
foliis  subcoriaceis  horizontalibus  coMhtto-ovatk  obtmsissimis 
enerviis  basi  superiore  dihAato  minute  dMticidalioy  stipulifr 
cordato-rotundatis  sessilibus  altemis  imbricatis  convexis 
mucroQutis  mucrone  oblique  imcurvo^  spicis  dichotomls, 
squamii  cordatU  convexis  Qbtuwwwi* 

Hab.    Ceylon.    Dr.  Emerson.-^One  of  the  most  extras 
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ordinary  and  distinct  species  in  the  whole  genus.     Its  con- 
vex stipules,  and  blunt  leaves  and  scales,  give  it  somewhat 
the  appearance   of  Jvngermannia   cochkarifbrmis,    on    an 
enlarged  scale.     Our  specimen  is  nearly  a  foot  long. 
154.  L.  denudatum.   WHld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5.  p.  36. 

Hab.   West  Indies.    Jamaica.  Menzies.  Wiles.  Bancroft. 
165.  L.  Douglasii.  Hook,  et  Grev. — L.  ovalifolium.  Hook,  et 
Grev.  Ic.  FiL  t  177.  (non  Desvaux.) 

Hab.   North -West  coast  of  America.  Douglas. 

156.  L.  integerrimum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  radicante  vage  ramoso»  ramis  brevibus  sub- 
dichotomis  flaccidis,  foliis  approximatis  oblique  ovato-cor- 
datis  obtusis  integerrimis,  stipulis  folio  paululum  minoribus 
cordatis  rectis  obtusis  integerrimis  basi  oblique  subauricu- 
latis,  spicis  brevibus,  squamis  ovatis  acuminatls  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Courtallam.  Dr.  Wight. — Scarcely  a  span  long,  of 
a  palish  green  colour,  very  flaccid ;  distinguished  from  L. 
semicordatum  by  its  broader,  more  obtuse,  quite  entire 
leaves,  and  by  die  large  size  of  the  cordate  stipules. 

157.  L.  cordifolium.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  Suppl.  v.  3.  p.  548. 
Hab.   Porto-Rico.  Desvaux. 

158.  L.  semicordatum.  WaU.  Cat.  n.  126.  (1,)  et  (3.) 
Caule   repente  elongato  vage   et  subdichotome  ramoso 

stolonifero  sparse  folioso,  ramis  plerumque  brevibus  flaccidis, 
foliis  approximatis  horizontaliter  patentibus  oblongo-ovatis 
basi  subobliquis  sessilibus  immarginatis  versus  apicem  ob- 
scure denticulato-serratis  obtusiusculis,  stipulis  oblongis 
subfalcads  acutis  acutissimisve  basi  inaequaliter  subauriculato- 
cordatis  integerrimis,  spicis  breviusculis. 

Hab.  Rocks  at  the  River  Rapti,  Nepal ;  and  Mountains 
near  Sylhet  Dr.  Wallich. 

159.  L.  sinense.  Desv.  Prod.  FiL  in  Asm.  Soc.  Linn.  Par.  v. 
6.  p.  189. 

Hab.  China.  Desvaux. — ^Desvaux  observes  that  it  has  the 
habit  of  his  L.  depauperatum  (the  L.  invohens  of  Swartz), 
but  that  it  is  more  slender. 
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160.  L.  radicatum.  Ho(4u  et  Grev. 

Caule  decumbente  subvage  bipinnatim  ramoso  terete 
rigidlusculo  folioso  basi  apiceque  longe  attenuate  radicante^ 
ramulis  brevibus,  foliis  ovatis  rigidiusculis  acutis  denticulato- 
serratis  basi  utrinque  subciliatis  subtus  nitidiusculis,  stipulis 
folio  duplo  minoribus  oblique  cordatis  basi  insequaliter 
auriculatis  denticulato-ciliatis  tenuiter  acuminatis,  spicis 
brevibus. — L.  complanatum.  "  Herb.  Madr.''  in  WaU.  Cat 
n.  2186. 

Hab.  Courtallam  and  Dindygall.  Dr.  Wight. — From  six 
or  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  rather  vaguely  branched,  remark- 
able for  the  extremities  of  the  stems  being  attenuated,  bare 
of  branches,  and  for  their  taking  root  with  strong  radicles. 

161.  L.  nitidum.  JSoolu  et  Grev. 

Caule  repente  radicante  gracili  flexuoso  folioso,  ramis 
remotis  pinnatis  bi-pinnatisve  ad  apicem  non  raro  attenuatis 
radicantibus,  foliis  approximatis  patentibus  oblongo-ovatis 
rectis  obtusiusculis  nitidis  subpellucidis  denticulatis  basi 
superiore  marginatis  sublonge  ciliatis,  stipulis  imbricatis 
appressis  ovatis  subfalcatis  marginatis  ciliatis  inferne  pra&- 
cipue  tenui-acuminatis  basi  insequaliter  auriculatis,  spicis 
brevibus,  squamis  marginatis  denticulatis. 

Has.  Jamaica.  Messrs.  Wiles  ani  Higson. — A  straggling 
plant  with  filiform  stems,  sparingly  clothed  with  leaves, 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  branches ;  both  stems 
and  branches  are  often  attenuated,  and  rooting  at  the 
extremities.     The  leaves  are  thin,  membranous,  and  glossy. 

162.  L.  omithopodioides.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1569.  {DHL  Muse. 

tee./.  1.) 

Hab.  East  Indies.  LinMBUS. — Desvaux  observes  that  the 
L.  omithopodioides  of  Willdenow  is  not  the  species  so  named 
of  Linnseus :  but  he  gives  no  reason  for  offering  this  opinion, 
and  is  probably  as  little  acquainted  with  the  plant  intended 
by  the  Swedish  Naturalist  as  we  confess  ourselves  to  be : 
for  he  places  it  in  a  division  inscribed  ^^  deniiculatio  indeter' 
minaia.^    As  in  many  other  cases  in  this  difficult  genus,  an 
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examination  of  an  original  spedmttn  alone  can  determine 

the  point  at  issue. 

16S.  L.  hispidunu  WUld.  Sp.  PL  v.  5*  p.  S5.— L«  omitho- 
podioide&  Sw.  S^  FiL  p.  184^  (in  part,  fide  mOdenow.) 
Hab.  West  Indies.  WilUenow.  Jamaica.  Dr.  MacFadj^en. 

164.  L.  serpens.  Desv.  Enc.  Bet  SuppL  v.  S.  p.  553.  (non 
PtesL) 

Hab.  West  Indies.  DestHxux.    Jamaica.  Dr.  MacFadyetu 

165.  L.  tenellum.  Desv.  Enc.  Bat  StgjpL  v.  3.  p.  553.  (non 
Don.) 

Hab.  East  Indies.  Dtsvaux. 

166.  L.  geniculatum.  Presly  Iteliq.  Btsnlu  p.  80. 

Hab.     Philippine    Islands.    HtBnhe. — Fructification    un- 
known.    Its  affinities  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  placed 
by  Sprengel  next  to  L.  mierosUtchytm. 
107.  L.  microphyllum.  Kunihj  in  Htahb.  €t  BonpL  Nov.  Gen. 
et  Sp.  V.  1.  p.  39. 

Hab.   New  Grenada.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

168.  L.  delicatulum.  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  SiqfpL  v.  3.  p.  554. 
Hab.   South  America.  Desvaux. 

169.  L.  crassinervium.  Desv.  Prod*  FiL  m  Ann.  Soc  Linn. 
Par.  V.  6.  p.  190. 

Hab.   BraziL  Desvaux. 

170.  L.  didymostachyon*  Desv.  Enc.  BoL  StgppL  v.  3.  p.  553. 
Hab.  Jamaica.  Desvanuu 

171.  L.  porelloides.  LQ$n.  Fmc  BoL  v.  3.  p.  652. 
Hab.  Antilles.  LammvIL 

172.  L.  Helveticum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1568.  Jtcg.  Fl  Anstr. 
t  196.— L.  radicans.  Sehranck.  Ft  Batv.  n.  1447. 

Hab.   Alps  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe*    Caneasus. 

173.  L.  albidulum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL  p.  183,  et  409. — L.  patolum. 
Otxudich.  in  Freyc.  Vey.  v.  1.  p.  285. — L.  apodum.  Raddi^ 
Syn.  FiL  Bras.  p.  2.—L.  Braziliense.  Baddif  FtL  Bras,  t 
1.  /  \*ftff*  stgf.  (non  Desv.) 
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Var.  mqfm;  duplo  ou^its,  ramu  pal)iiiliasimis.-**-L.  Braziliense. 
Baddif  FiL  Bras.  t.  h  f  \.  fig.  inf.  ei  fig.  1.  a.— L.  paUi- 
dain.  "  Beyricb?"  Gaudich,  in  Freyc  Voy.  v.  h  p.  285. 
Hab.  «.  From  Canada  {Douglas)  to  Pennsylvania.   Brazil. 
Raddi.  Swainson.    fi.  Brazil.  Baddu  Macrae,     Pichincha  in 
Peru.   Professor  W.  Jameson, — This  seems  to  hold  an  in- 
termediate rank  between  L.  Heheticum  and  L.  apodum.     It 
is  paler  coloured  than  the  former,  has  a  coarser  reticulation, 
and  more  spinulose  margins  to  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate, 
broader,  more  acute,  and  the  stipules  remarkably  acuminated; 
the  spikes  shorter,  with  longer  and  more  spreading  scales. 

174.  L.  apodunu  Linn.  Sp.  PI  p.  1568. — DHL  Muse  t  64. 

Hab.  West  Indies  and  Southern  States  of  North  America. 
This  differs  from  L.  albidulumy  in  its  laxer  and  more  creeping 
stems,  more  distant  leaves,  which  are  also  rounder,  paler, 
more  membranaceous,  less  distinctly  ciliated,  much  more 
coarsely  reticulated,  more  pellucid,  and  fomished  with  a  dis- 
tinct slender  acumen.  Stipules  with  |  more  aristate  point, 
and  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaves. 

175.  L.  pusillum.   Desv.  Prod.  Fil  in  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Par. 
V.  6.  p^  189. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Desvmuf.  Mauritius.  JSovftm.— - 
Our  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  sufficiently  agree  with  the 
character  given  by  Desvaux,  are  of  the  size  and  have  the 
general  habit  of  L.  Heheticum.  The  colour  is  dark  bluish* 
green  above,  pale  and  almost  silvery  beneath ;  the  texture  of 
the  leaves  and  stipules  is  comparatively  thick  and  coriaceous; 
the  leaves  are  furnished  at  the  base  of  the  upper  margin  with 
a  very  distinct,  narrow,  lunate,  diaphanous  auricle,  whidi  is 
.wholly  omitted  in  the  description  of  Desvaux.  The  stipules 
are  rather  obovate  than  oval,  with  a  narrow  white  margin, 
which  is  denticulated  as  well  as  the  long  reflexed  and  stout 
diaphanous  terminal  pair,  and  have  two  auricles  at  the  baae^ 
one  very  small,  the  other  considerably  lengthened. 

176.  L.  boreale.  Kentff.  JSnum.  FB.  p.  17. 
Hab.  Kamtschatka.  Chamisso. 
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177.  L.  caespitosum.  Bbtme^  Efium.  PL  Jav.  p.  370. 

Hab.  Mountain  of  Salak,  in  Java.  Dr.  Bhtme. — ^This,  in 
some  respects,  is  allied  to  L.  Hdveticunif  according  to  BInme. 

178.  L.  depressum.  Sw.  Syn.  FiL,  p.  185,  et  412. 
Hab.   Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Swartz. 

179.  L.  denticulatum.  Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1569. — DHL  Muse, 
t.  66.  /  1. 

Hab.  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  Northern  Africa. 
Sprengel.  Ionian  Islands.  Earl  of  GuUdfird.  Madeira.  Beo. 
T.Lowe.    Teneriffe.  ilfocroe.   CapeofGoodHope.  ilfourie^. 

f  f  Spicis  campressis  unUateraUbus^  squamis  imBqualOms. 
(  Platystach  YA. ) 

180.  L.  anomalum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  procumbente  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso  foliosostolonifero, 
ramulis  brevibus  spicigeris,  foliis  oblongis  acutis  apice  mar- 
gineque  superiore  marginatis  minute  denticulatis  basi  supeme 
dilatato  ciliato,  stipuljp  oblique  cordato-ovatis  cuspidatis  den- 
tato-ciliatis  folio  duplo  minoribus,  spicis  breYissimis,  squamis 
folia  sUpulasque  aemulantibus. 

Hab.  Demerara.  Mr.  J.  Ankers^  in  Herb.  Parker. — Of  this 
new  species  of  LycopodUum  we  have  only  seen  a  specimen 
in  Mr.  Parker's  Herbarium,  and  it  is  very  distinct  from  all 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  stems  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  regularly  bipinnate,  below  sometimes  tripinnate, 
the  primary  branches  long,  the  secondary  ones  short,  and 
bearing  the  spikes :  all  of  them  having  equally-sized  leaves, 
the  whole  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  most  remarkable 
peculiarity  about  this  plant  is,  that  the  scales  which  form  the 
resupinate  spike  and  subtend  the  capsules,  scarcely  differ  in 
form,  size,  and  colour,  from  the  leaves  and  stipules,  of  which, 
indeed,  they  are  at  all  times  a  continuation ;  but  in  the  other 
species  of  the  Platystackya  tribe,  the  scales  which  correspond 
with  the  stipules  undergo  as  much  change  as  the  scales  in  the 
preceding  section  of  the  Stackygynandra. 

181.  L.  tenerum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 
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Caule  breviusculo  erecto  flaccido  inferne  nudo  subaphyllo 
superne  bi-tripinnatim  ramoso,  folib  tenuissime  merobranaceis 
ovato-oblongis  obtusis  margine  inferiore  recto  superiore  basi 
dilatato  apiceque  denticulato-serratis,  stipulis  foUo  sextuple 
minoribus  anguste  ovatis  marginatis  aristato-acuminatis  denti- 
culato-serratis  cauli  arete  appressis,  spicis  breviusculis  laxis. 
— L.  omUhopodioides.  ^^  Herb.  Madrasi^  in  Wall  Cat  n. 
2186.  (2.) 

Hab.  CourtaHam.  Dr*  Wight. — Plant  6-8  inches  high, 
remarkable  for  its  extremely  thin,  pellucid,  flaccid  leaves, 
and  for  the  small  size  of  its  stipules.  The  colour  is  a  dull 
green,  much  paler  beneath.  At  the  extremities  of  many  of 
the  branches  are  what  appear  to  be  oblong  gemnuB  of  a  red 
colour  and  very  compact  substance,  externally  imbricated  with 
scales,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  part  they  envelope. 
182.  L.  chrysocaulon.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

Caule  erecto  elongato  nitido  rigidiusculo  bipinnatim  fere  e 
basi  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus  erecto-patentibus,  foliis  distanti- 
bus  ovato-oblongis  valde  acutis  denticulatis  basi  insequaliter 
cordatis,  colore  opaco,  stipulis  ovatis  tenuissime  acuminatis 
denticulatis  appressis. 

JUab.  Mountains  of  Penang.  Dr.  Wallich. — Allied  as  this 
species  is  to  L.  mibdiaphanumy  it  is  yet  unquestionably 
distinct  The  stems  are  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  of 
a  glossy  yellow-orange  ccdour  and  rigid :  the  leaves  smaller 
in  proportion,  very  acute,  with  the  sharp  points,  when  dry, 
reflexed;  spikes  narrower.  Our  specimens  were  communis 
cated  along  with  L.  argentewn. — {Watt.  Cat.  n.  127.) 
188.  L.  subdiaphanum.  Watt.  Cat  n.  136. 

Caule  erecto  gracili  subopaco  flaccido  fere  e  basi  bipinnatim 
ramoso,  ramis  erecto-patentibus  brevibus,  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
obtusis  denticulatis  basi  insequaliter  cordatis,  colore  opaco, 
stipulis  ovatis  cuspidatis  appressis  denticulatis,  squamis  ob- 
tusis. 

Hab.  Mountains  of  Sylhet  and  Kamoon.  Dr.  Wallich. — 
Stem  6-8  inches  high,  feeble  and  flaccid,  rarely  stoloniferous 
at  the  base. 
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JDen).  iBkc  fiot  ^9^  t>.  &  p.  554.^^L.  |»M)iflMniiik 

Uab.  Ceylon.  Wttldenoid.  Df.  Et/tets&n.^Thti  is  tfetm- 
guished  from  the  other  specicis  tif  l)its  gr<>upe  b^r  its  more  cor- 
date and  margined  leaves,  by  ilh^  be&titifiilly  ciliated  scales  of 
the  splice,  ^nd  by  the  lafger  oYies  being  ^udiiplic^ite. 

185.  L.  reticulatum.  Hook,  et  Grev. 

MiAiteiim^  vage  rtfmosum,  radiculosum,  foliis  remotis  ellip- 
Vieis  ftcAtis  {^kberrime  reticulatis  sessilibus  margine  sc^ieme 
|>rsecip«e  spinfiloso-denlicnlatis,  stipulis  fi^io  du^o  vel  tr^do 
toiinoilbus  ovfttk  eeatis  reticulatis  deBticulati& 

Hab.  Mdrififtains  of  Ava.  Dr.  IPFofifeA.— This,  <yf  if/tiiAt 
only  a  single  specimen  exists  in  onr  collection)  was  gadiered 
along  with  L.  tetragono&iachpm.  {Watt.  Cat  n.  124.)  It  is 
scarcely  two  indies  in  length,  vague^  branched,  the  leaves 
lax,  membramaceous)  diaphanous  amd  more  reticulated  thaa 
-any  we  are  ac<|ualnted  with  in  the  whole  genus.  The  spikea 
are  large  in  pi'oportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  being  nearly 
half  an  inch  long ;  the  greater  scales  have  a  cilkiled  lanuna 
attached  to  the  nerve;  the  lesser,  or  stipularones,  are  cordato- 
acuminate,  strongly  ciliated,  and  of  a  bright  golden  colour. 

184.  L.  fiiyosaroides*  Kauffi  Enum.  FiL  .p.  19^^L.  Philip- 
pense.  MlkL  Herb.  (Me  Spret^J) 

Hab.   Philippine  Islands.  VhasHUgso. 

Species  wm  a&tU  fnoka. 

187.  L.  imbricatum.  Forsh.  Fl.  JBgypL  p.  187. 
Hab.   Arabia.  FcnkaL 

188.  L.  sinuosum.  Desv.  Enc.'B6t.'SuppLtJ^.p.6S%. 
Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Desvatix. 

189.  L.  uncinatum.  Desv.  Enc.  Boi.  StgjpL  v.  3.  p.  558. 
Hab.  East  Indies.  Deivaux. 

190.  L.  ovalilblium.  Dew.  Ene.  'B6L  St^  9.9.  ^.  ^^.  (Mil 
Hook,  et  Grev.  Ic.  FiL) 
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Hab*  New  HidUuidi  Demxmx. 

19L  L.  el^^ans.  Dutf.  Prod.  FIL  in  Asm.  Sae.  Lhm.  Par.  v.  6. 
p.  WS. 

Hab.  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Desvaux. — ^Desvaux  hi^  observed 
that  this  plant  differs  from  Zr*  pinnatum  in  its  narrower  and 
more  lax  foliage ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  Lycopodium  so 
named,  except  by  Lamarck — a  plant  which  Desvaux  himself 
refer?  to  Jungermcmnia  paiula  of  Swartz, 


INFORMATION  RESPECTING  THE  UNIO 
ITINERARIA. 

Miu  HuiniEif  AK  ^as  been  kind  enoa^  to  send  us  die 
following  iaieUigeBce  concerning  this  useful  Institution,  which 
has  just  been  communicated  to  'him,  in  a  Circular,  from  Pro- 
fi^ssor  H0CH8TBTISR  and  Dr.  Steudel,  dated  EesKngen, 
JF66.  24,  1831:— 

^^  Agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  several  Members  of  the 
Sodety,  we  bad,  during  the  -preoediog  year,  announced  the 
project  of  ^Xftfnining  diat  part  of  the  Pyrenees  which  had 
not  been  explored  during  the  travels  of  1829  and  18S0.  Mr. 
fkidress  will  dier^ore  set  out  for  Paris  in  a  few  days,  there  to 
mdke  preparationsforbis  third  and  last  journey  to  that  country, 
and  to  procure  in^Drmi^tion  from  M.  Oay  respecting  the  exact 
stations  of  the  rare  plants.  He  will  hasten  to  Bayonne,  with 
the  view  to  collect  the  vernal  plants,  especially  those  of  M. 
Tbore  in  the  department  of  the  Ixmdes;  thence  to  the 
Wut&m  Pyrmiies;  and  be  will  spend  the  summer  in  the 
Hordes  PyrenSee. 

^  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  Members  of  our  Society 
will  take  an  interest  in  this  journey:  the  more,  since  the 
former  Pyrensean  expeditions  proved  soproducti ve.  For  each 
single  share,  there  were  distributed  last  year  nearly  180  mostly 
very  interesting  species.  *    Those  who  subscribed  for  double 
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shares  could  not,  consequentiy,  receive  a  double  number  of 
species;  but  tbey  bave  been  indemnified  by  a  selection  of 
superior  specimens  and  by  numerous  duplicates.  Indeed,  we 
wish  it  to  be  generally  understood,  that  the  Flora  of  the 
Pyrenees  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  Alps,  and 
that,  therefore,  many  kinds  which  have  been  already  for- 
warded to  the  Members  of  the  UniOj  will  not  be  again 
collected. 

"  Besides  the  produce  of  the  Pyrenaean  journey,  we  have, 
we  trust,  definitively  arranged  with  a  Botanist  at  Schmschij  in 
Georgia^  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  towards  the  confines 
of  Persia,  who  will  be  employed  in  collecting  for  us  during  the 
present  and  following  years.  In  the  present  season  he  will 
direct  his  attention  to  the  plants  of  Biebersieiris  Flora  Taurico- 
Caucasica,  The  specimens  already  sent,  as  a  sample,  show 
the  interesting  character  of  the  vegetation  of  those  r^ons, 
and  some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  different  from  any 
described  by  Bieberstein. 

"  We  now  recommend  both  these  undertakings  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
the  subscriptions  will  be  forwarded  at  an  early  period :  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  essential  that  Mr.  Endress  be  furnished 
with  the  whole  sum  to  be  expended  on  his  journey  previously 
to  his  reaching  the  Hautes  Pyrenees ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  only  from  50  to  60  sets  of  the  Georgian  plants  are  ordered, 
the  Members  will  be  supplied  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
subscriptions.  The  subscription  for  the  Georgian  plants  is 
x)nly  15  fiorins  (about  30  shillings)  for  each  share;  that 
for  the  collection  of  Pyrenaean  plants,  as  before  announced. 

"  For  the  year  1832,  we  are  anxious  to  plan  a  journey  to 
Algiers;  presuming  that  the  French  Government  will  still 
maintain  the  dominion  over  that  northern  part  of  Africa:  and 
we  have  the  certain  prospect  of  a  Collector  from  the  Unio 
Itineraria  meeting  with   every  encouragement  towards  the 


natural  for  a  colleotor,  destitute  of  the  meant  of  examination  and  oomparieon, 
'  to  gatlier  eome  plants  as  novel  or  acaroe,  which,  on  a  doser  investigation  and 
under  more  favonnhle  drcumstanoes,  he  may  find  to  he  not  oncommon.** 
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accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  But  as  the  Botanical  harvest 
commences  in  that  country  at  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  the 
journey  ought  to  begin  in  September  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  traveller  must,  previous  to  that  period,  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  means.  To  such  a  country,  indeed,  the 
riches  and  peculiarities  of  whose  vegetable  productions  may 
be  estimated  by  the  Flora  Atlantica  of  Desfontaines,  two  tra- 
vellers ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sent,  that  the  labour  may  be 
proportionably  diminished :  and  we  calculate  their  expenses  at 
from  3000  to  4000  florins." 

Those  who  wish  to  encourage  this  undertaking  are  re- 
quested to  transmit  their  names  and  the  number  of  shares 
they  desire,  before  the  month  of  June;  and  the  subscriptions 
must  be  sent  in  before  August  Each  individual  must  contri- 
bute at  least  to  the  value  of  two  shares. 

As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  number  of  subscribers 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sending  collectors  to  Algiers,  in- 
formation to  that  effect  will  immediately  be  transmitted  to  tlie 
Members.  Mr.  Hunneman  will,  we  believe,  still  kindly 
undertake  to  receive  subscriptions  for  this  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  Unio  Itineraria. 

The  Circular  above-mentioned  contains  the  correction  of  a 
few  errors  in  regard  to  the  naming  of  the  Dalmatian  and 
Pyrenaean  plants  of  the  year  1829. 

1.  Dalmatian  Collection. 

The  species  distributed  as  Pyrus  salicifolia,  L.  is  P.  ekBogni- 
folia.  Pall.  (P.  salicifolioj  Balb.)— Of  Campamda  cordatoy 
Vis.  and  C  muraliSi  Portschl.  the  tickets  have  been,  by 
some  accident,  changed.  That  species,  allied  to  C.  hf/- 
brida,  L.  {Prisfnatocarpusy  UHerit)  is  the  true  C.  cordatOy 
Vis. 

The  undetermined  CroctLSy  is  Crocus  PcUbuiiy  Goldbach,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Gay  of  Paris. 

2.  Pyrenjean  Collection. 

Fraxinus  australisy  Gay  (of  1829),  is  only  F.  excelsior  L.  var. 
(A  few  specimens  of  the  true  F.  australisy  Gay,  were 
gathered  in  the  journey  of  1 830.) 
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Laf)€mduki9eraBndL.p!fr€naica,  Be  Ciuii)*  of  tbe  colleetiof^ 
are  both  L^  pyrenaica,  t)e  CatkL 

Cynbghsmin  pictum^  Ait.  of  this  collectkm,  is  only  C.  chdr^ 
Humj  L. 

TamaHo!  Afiioima^  is  T.  GaOkOy  L. 

Siderttis  Pyrenaica  from  Vall^  d'Eynes,  is  only  A  variety 
of  S.  hpsaqpifotiOj  L. — (The  journey  of  18S0  afforded  the 
true  5.  pyrenaicdy  Poir.,  which  the  subscribers  will  now 
receive.) 

Statice  reticukUa,  from  the  Island  of  St  Lucia,  is  a  var.  of 
S.  belUdifotiOf  Gouan. 

It  may  now  be  noticed,  that  the  CAenqpodium  contained  in  the 
present  collection  of  1890,  from  the  Island  of  St  Lucia^ 
is  not  the  C.  fruticosum^  as  mentioned  on  the  ticket,  but 
the  C  trigonum,  R.  and  S.  {SaUola  aUtsstmoj  Cav.) 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME   BRITISH   PLANTS, 

PARTICULARLY  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 

ENGLISH  FLORA  OF  SIR  JAMES  K  SMITH, 

By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

[Continued  from  Pag^  143  of^fteemt  rMMe.] 


Notes  to  the  Second  Volume  qf  the  English  Flora. 

1.  Ch^iopodiuni. 

Oen.  Char.  GermeH  not  depressed  in  all  the  species :  in 
(X  rubrum  and  vrbicum  the  edge  of  the  seed  is  placed 
vertically. 

2.  ChenopodiumwrWcttm. — Over,  Cheshire,  October,  1826. 
— In  this  species,  only  the  terminal  flower  of  each  axillary 
spike  has  a  5-clefl  calyx,  the  others  are  mostly  S-cleft. 
Seed  not  depressed,  but  compressed,  (the  edge  vertical,)  the 
notch  lowest  within  the  pellicle. 

8.  Chenopodium  rvbruMU — ^Anglesea,  August  21,  1828. — 
Edge  of  the  seed  vertical,   the  notdhi  lowest,   the  peliide 
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g^ierally  yefjr  li^ise^  pvfite»  pot  turlE>iBat^    ft0W€r$  generally 
ineomplcite, ;  wlif^  4^?%  rftrely  5-cleftt    Siamem  ome  or  two. 

4.  Chenopodium  €icti^^Uitim.r— Near  Bangor^  August  26, 
1896.-— J2dge  of  the  seed  horizontal;  pellicle  or  capsuh  tur- 
binate, tightly  enclosing  the  seed ;  at  the  base  of  the  pellicle 
is  fastened  the  umbilical  cord,  which  lies  in  a  groove  om  the 
edge  of  the  seed,  to  which  it  is  attached  at  the  notch ;  in  this 
instance  laUral  (not  lowest)  Seed  not  distinctly  dotted. 
Ce%0  generally  deleft,  one  or  two  of  the  etamene  often 
wanting.    Slfim  irregularly  4-sided. 

5.  Beta  i7iarilu?H|.---A|)gleseih  July  24, 1826. — Stjfiee  alwiys 
three:  germe^  S-rsided;  when  the  ^eed  is  nearly  ripe,  the 
germen  becomes  purple  apd  gf^pulated.  Flowers  often  three 
together* 

6.  Salsola  Jijtilu— Anglesea,  August  8,  1826. 

Gen.  Char.  Cafyx  (I  believe)  6-leaved;  leaves  ovato-lanceo- 
late,  acute,  keeled,  the  base  of  each  overlaying  the  other. 
Cio^Mtife  uotindieAtedj  but  surrounded  by  the  calyx. — Spec. 
Char.  Bradem  fringed  with  spinulso.  Calyx  not  dUcUed 
wUil  afUr  lie  impregnaHaOy  and  without  any  appendage  * 
at  first;  although,  at  an  early  stage,  the  place  where  it 
originates  is  visible  as  a  transverse  green  line,  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  each  leaf  of  the  caljrx.  This  soon 
expmds  into  a  ipembranous,  shining,  unequally  lobed 
or  wavy  appendage :  the  caljrx-leaves  remain  erect,  as  at 
first,  ^d  npt  otherwise  altered  than  in  being  a  little 
dilated  and  more  fleshy  ^nd  concave  within. 

7.  yimus  wonUma. — May,  )827. — The  seed  of  U.  vumiana 
is  without  albumen.     Cotffkdom  pvate. 

8.  Cuscuta  £/id^ymtifli.r^Near  Holyhead,  July  11  f  1828. 
Gen.  Char.     Embfyo   no(  horizontal,  I  believe,   in  this 

q>ecies,  but  vertically  convolute,  not  spiral,  surrounded 
by  albumen,  which  also  passes  through  the  curve  of 
the  embryor  Both  the  skills  of  the  seed  are  thick, 
die  outer  granulated  or  papillose. — Spec.  Char.  FUar 
ments  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  throat,  the  scales  oi  the 
corolla  plained  below  them,  neur  the  base  of  the  throat. 
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or  globular  tube  of  the  corolla;  oblotag,  wider  aboTC 
CoroBa  5-cleft.  Stamens  5.  The  partUum  of  the  Capak 
adheres  to  the  lower  portion  (after  burstiog.)  Only  oae 
bractea  visible  at  the  base  of  each  head  of  flowers;  it  is 
ovate,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Stem  swelled  and  flattaied 
in  various  parts,  where  tubercles  are  formed,  whidi 
penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  the  leaves  of  other 
plants ;  these  tuberdes  have  a  concave  surface,  with  a 
papillose  margin :  the  radicle  issuing  from  the  <:entre. 

9.  Gentiana  AmareUa. — Anglesea,  September  15,  1828. 
Gen.  Char.  Seeds  not  inserted  into  the  infiexed  margin  of 

the  valves,  but  near  the  margins,  in  four  lines.  Seeds 
quite  sphaerical,  and  shining,  chiefly  consisting  of  albu- 
men. Embryo,  very  smaU,  lateral.  The  fringe  near  the 
base  of  the  segments  of  the  corolla  is  a  beautiful  object 
under  the  lens,  the  rays  tapering  and  covered  with  pro- 
minent dots. 

10.  Gentiana  campestris. — Scotland,  July  24^  1827. — Jth 
thers  on  the  back  of  the  compressed  filaments,  which  are 
channelled  along  the  inner  side.  Stem  square,  as  also  the 
flower-stalks.  Stem-^eaves  ovato-oblong,  tapering  above, 
minutely  fringed,  like  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  radical 
leaves  spathulate. 

11.  Torilis  AnOriscus.— September  11,  1826.— The  "in- 
curved bristles  "  of  the  fruit  are  tapering  and  acute,  placed 
in  rows,  between  which  are  three  dark-green  ribs  (rather 
prominent)     Calyx-segments  smooth,  nearly  equaL 

12.  Torilis  in^^to.— Ormeshead,  July  10,  1826. — General 
bractecu  solitary.  Fruit  with  rough  spreading  hooked  bristles 
in  rows,  between  which  are  three  lines  of  close  placed  ones; 
the  hooked  extremities  of  the  spreading  bristles  point  up- 
wards. Styles  bristly  at  the  base,  so  that,  at  first,  the  bri&tjiss 
envelope  the  globose  Minnas :  sfyles  also  green,  not  red, 
reflexed,  and  subsecjuenlly  elongotcd.  CkifyiXk-M^ments  W^ 
equal,  the  twu  inner  ones  not  distinct,  on 
Stamens  short     Anthers  white. 

IS.  Slum  latifolittm. — Anglesea, 
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lets  surely  not  acutej  though  poifUed.  Catyx^segmetds  often 
very  narrow,  like  mere  points.  Styles  elongated,  (after 
flowering,)  spreading,  scarcely  reflexed.  I  see  no  struB  on 
the  half-ripe  seeds,  between  the  ribs,  the  spaces  are  very 
deep,  but  smooth ;  nor  do  I  find  one  of  the  two  seeds  oft;en 
abortive. 

14.  Sium  nodijhrum  and  repens. — Examined  27th  Decem- 
ber, •  1 828. — I  believe  these  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species* — 
In  the  herbarium  of  a  friend,  for  whom  I  once  collected  spe- 
cimens, I  find  an  example  which  will  completely  unite  these 
two  supposed  species.  The  stem  is  erect,  eighteen  inches  long, 
the  lower  leaves  of  three  paits  of  ovate,  moderately  acute, 
dentato-serrate  kafletSj  scarcely  more  than  half  an  inch 
long,  with  the  terminal  one,  in  some  cases,  confluent  with 
the  upper  pair.  The  upper  leaves  of  the  stem  with  three  or 
five  roundish,  coarsely  toothed  leaflets^  not  different  from 
those  in  Dr.  Hooker's  specimen  of  "  Sium  repens^^  from  Cor- 
sica. No  general  bracteas  are  present.  Partial  ones  of  a 
narrow  ovate  shape,  reflexed,  as  long  as  the  partial  rays, 
S-ribbed,  with  slightly  membranous  margins.  The  umbel  of 
four  or  five  rays,  is  raised  on  a  stalk,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  fully  half  as  long  as  the  general  rays.  Styles^  in 
the  half-ripe  fruit,  horizontally  spreading.     Calyx  obsolete. 

In  the  common  state,  Sium  nodijhrum  has  the  leaflets  ovato- 
oblong,  very  acute,  serrated,  not  deeply  cut,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  The  umbel  of  about  twelve  rays,  on  a  short  stalk 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  rays.  Without  general 
bracteas.  Partial  ones  of  a  narrow  lanceolate  shape,  acute, 
S-ribbed,  often  twice  as  long  as  the  partial  rays,  and  without 
a  membranous  border.  Dr.  Hooker's  Corsican  specimen  of 
^^  Sium  repens**  exactly  agrees  with  numerous  specimens 
gathered  in  Wales,  and  near  Warrington,  in  which  the 
general  bracteas  are  altogether  wanting.  Sium  repens  o{ 
EngL  FL  is  described  as  having  them,  and  I  was  hence 
led  to  consider  my  small  creeping  specimens  as  mere 
varieties  of  5.  nodtflorum^  an  opinion  which  I  am  by  no 
means  yet  inclined  to  alter.  For  I  do  not  think  the  presence 
6i  general  bracteas^  unless  it  shoidd  prove  a  constant  character. 
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(which  I  Tery  much  doalrt)  will  be  sufficient  to  ke^  the 
SiuM  repiM  of  EngLFL  distinct  from  fioi^^orapn,  if  onacoom* 
panied  by  other  marks. 

15.  Conium  nuwulatwn. — Anglesea,  July  8,  1828. — Styles 
at  first  very  short,  incurved,  so  as  to  cross  each  other; 
afterwards  erect  and  longer;  finally  reflexed,  and  widely 
spreading. 

16.  Crithmum  maritimum. — Anglesea,  August  24,  1826. — 
Umbel  of  eight  or  ten  rays ;  partial  umbels  with  six  to  twelve 
flowers,  on  very  short  stalks,  contracted  at  the  top.  Brae- 
teas  ovato-lanceolate,  ribbed,  at  first  horizontally  spreading, 
afterwards  deflexed;  general  bradeas  mostly  six  together, 
of  equal  size ;  partial  ones  six  or  seven,  also  equal.  Howers 
yellowish,  (not  white,)  as  well  as  the  anthers  and  the  base 
of  the  styles^  Petals  broadly  ovate,  with  an  incurved  point, 
and  a  ridge  or  keel  along  the  middle,  concave  and  inflexed, 
very  deciduous,  falling  before  the  anthers  burst.  Cafyx 
obsolete.  Stamens  Umger  tium  the  p^alsj  only  one  or  two 
are  erec^  remaining  after  the  petals  are  fallen,  the  other 
stamens  seem  to  be  abortive.  Styles  tumid  at  the  base. 
Stigmas  often  indistinct  Seeds  5-ribbed;  the  inner  one  has 
a  prominent  central  rib^  while  the  outer  one  appears  flat 
and  ribbed  at  the  back ;  ribs  rounded  and  strong,  the  spaces 
between  them  a  little  striated.  The  united  seeds  almost 
globular. 

17.  Smymium  OlusQtrum.^W9XeSf  May,  }B2i6.^-^ks 
recurved,  and  almost  recumbent  on  their  tumid  base$, 

18.  Hydrocotyle  tfii^am.-^Anglesea,  July  4^  ISSS.* — 
Umbel  usually  5-flowered,  /lowers  nearly  sessile;  sometimes 
a  second  mnbel  appears,  arising  from  the  centre  of  the  firsts 
elevated  on  a  stalk.  Styles  widely  spreading  in  the  half-ripe 
fruit,  with  a  tumid  depressed  bos^ 

19.  Statice. 

G^H*  Char.  The  Umb  of  the  calyx  not  plaited  in  S.  spathu- 
lata.    Stigma  clavato-oblong  in  that  and  S.  lAmoniunu 

M.  Stadce  ZAMouMMt^^Near  Aberf&aw,  Ai}glese«»  Anguiit 
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18,  1828. — Calgx  with  deep,  ovato-obloiig,  toothed,  acute, 
spreading  segments,  reflexed  in  the  margin,  with  intermediate 
teeth.  Leaves  with  a  single  rib,  and  a  long  recurved  chiui* 
nelled  terminal  pointy  into  which  the  margin  of  the  leaf  is 
excurrent.  Stem  somewhat  angular,  often  furrowed  above, 
with  a  coarse  uneven  skin.  Lower  branches  of  the  panicle 
brittle  at  their  union  with  the  stem*  Anthers  yellow, 
PoUen  compressed,  rounded  or  triangular,  with  three  pellu- 
cid dots.  Stigmas  rough,  with  very  minute  prominent  papillss. 
Petals  almost  saccate  at  the  extremity,  deeply  notched. 
Germen  granulated. 

21.  Statice  spathvlata. — ^Near  Aberfiraw,  August  18, 1828. 
— Limonium  minus.  Raii  Syn.?  The  leaves  being  "  bordered 
down  to  the  root,  so  as  to  have  reaUy  no  foot-stalks.''  v.  EngL 
FL  V.  2.  p,  117. — Calyx  with  plane,  ovate,  blunt,  entire  s^ 
ments,  destitute  of  intermediate  teeth.  Leaves  with  three 
ribs,  from  the  very  base,  with  a  small  dorsal  mucro  below 
the  apex,  margin  of  the  leaf  not  excurrent  into  the  mucro. 
iSfem  round,  with  an  even  skin.  ^n£^«  white.  PoOen  convex 
on  one  side,  fiat  or  concave  on  the  other,  with  four  or  five 
pellucid  dots.  Stigma  composed  of  reticulated,  not  pro- 
minent, vesicles.  Style  thickened  upward.  Panicle  usually 
elongated,  (pot  corymbose  as  in  &  ZftmcMtim  ;)  6rai^^ 
panicle  distichous,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  abortive,  which 
happens  also  in  S.  Limonium.  Herbage  rather  glaucous,  not  at 
aUsoin&Limcnium.  jS^Som  usually  erect.  There  are  generally 
about  three  fiowers  together,  enclosed  by  two  or  three 
bracteas. 

22.  Statice  reticulata. — French  specimen  from  Dr.  Hooker, 
examined  November  30, 1828. — Leaves  3-ribbed  at  the  base, 
and  along  the  footstalk,  which  is  narrower  than  in  the  last. 
Calyx-^egmentSy  I  believe,  plicate^  very  bro^  toothed,  aivi 
pointed.  Bracteas  very  broad  and  obtuse,  with  a  small 
point,  not  resembling  those  in  the  last  species. 

23.  Sibbaldia;?rocumtaw. — Ben  Lawers,  July  12,  and  August 
17,  1827. — Herbage  blackish-greoi,  inclining  to  glaucous. 
Stems  woody.    The  pistils  and  stamens  are  very  vindde  in 
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mimber.  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  a  Poientilla.  Seeds 
slightly  stalked,  receptack  a  little  hairy.  No  separate  albu- 
men :  inner  skin  of  the  seed  purple,  outer  hard  and  bony. 

24.  Drosera  fon^^/Sfia.— Anglesea,  July  19,  1828.— i^Vii- 
ments  dilated  at  the  top,  hence  the  cells  of  the  oblong  anther 
are  separated  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  filament  Pollen 
in  congregated  masses  of  8  or  10  globules.  Stigmas  deeply 
cloven.  Styles  8,  incurved.  Seeds  rough,  not  winged  or  chqg^y. 
A  monstrous  flower  was  observed  with  one  germen  enclosed 
in  another,  and  a  third  within  the  second ;  the  external  one 
open  at  the  top  and  fringed  with  styles  and  abortive  anthers. 
Rudiments  of  seeds  lined  the  inner  surface  as  usuaL  The 
inner  germen  had  styles  and  anthers  intermixed,  and  was 
closed  at  the  top :  the  innermost  more  imperfectly  formed, 
but  with  rudiments  of  styles.  There  were  eight  petals  and 
about  six  perfect  stamens  in  the  flower. 

Dried  specimens,  gathered  in  Cheshire,  abounded  with 
colouring  matter,  and  stained  the  paper  in  which  they  were 
placed,  after  having  been  dried,  of  a  deep  rusty  red  colour, 
which,  also  penetrated  several  contiguous  sheets.  Drosera 
rotundifbliOf  in  the  same  sheet,  was  found  to  possess  a  similar 
property,  in  a  much  slighter  degree. — November,  1828. 

25.  Drosera  rotundi/blicu — 1822. — The  seeds  are  chafly,  or 
tunicated,  smaller  than  in  D.  angUca. 

26.  Drosera  anglica. — Woolston  Moss,  near  Warrington, 
September,  1822. — Seeds  chaflfy,  very  different  from  those  of 
D.longi/blia.  Timec  membranous,  smooth, /!aa:^  {in  D.  hngifoHa 
it  tightly  encloses  the  seed,  and  is  rough  or  papillose.)  Embryo, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  seed,  dicotyledonous. 

27.  Scilla  vema. — Anglesea,  May  7,  1828. — Petals  some- 
what slightly  keeled  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  slightly  prominent 
line  below,  the  l^el  of  a  deeper  blue  than  the  other  parts. — 
Filaments  evidently  flattened,  dilated  below,  subulate.  The 
petals  frequently  oblong  or  lanceolate.  Fhwers  sweet-scented. 
— ^Does  it  really  differ  from  Omithogalumf 

28.  Anthericum  serotinum. — June  27,  1828. — Wales. — 
Fhwer-stalk  invested  with  its  own  sheath,  and  separated  by 
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an  elongation  of  the  root  from  the  leaves,  of  which  the  most 
distant  one  encloses  within  its  fleshy  base  the  rudiment  of  the 
plant  of  the  following  season.  The  plant  is  increased  by  off* 
sets,  or  creeping  shoots,  with  a  balb  at  the  extremity,  the  point 
of  the  bulb  directed  towards  the  parent  root.  For  farther  re- 
marks, see  EngL  N.  v.  4.  p.  265,  which  I  have  since  confirmed 
by  observation;  but  the  lateral  ribs  at  the  back  of  the  leaf 
are  "  one  on  each  side  of  the  keel,"  not  "  of  the  leaf/'  Two- 
flowered  specimens  are  very  unfrequent  I  have  seen  two  or 
three.  Surely  the  capsule  is  not  "  membranous,''  nor  are  the 
seeds  "few."  The  numerous  brown  sheaths  investing  the 
leaves  land  stem,  chiefly  consist  of  the  relics  of  the  growth  of 
former  years,  each  annual  growth  having  its  proper  sheath 
enclosed  by  the  rest,  now  become  dead,  and  serving,  perhaps, 
to  protect  the  plant  from  the  effects  of  cold;  It  is  found  on 
Snowdon,  as  well  as  on  the  rocks  by  TwU  du,  and  near  the 
summit  of  Glyder  Fawr ;  all  neighbouring,  but  distinct  situar 
tions. 

29.  Asparagus  offidnaUs.  /8.^-Near  Llanfaelog,  Anglesea.-*-*- 
I  have  examined  this  plant  only  in  a  cultivated  state  (from 
the  situation  above  named.)  It  preserves  its  procumbent 
habit,  but  grows  to  a  larger  size.  Flawer'SUdks  jointed  in  this 
middle,  where  they  are  very  apt  to  break  off  in  drjring,  the 
flowers  being  probably  abortive — (I  have  never  seen  -any 
berried  in  its  native  situation) — ^the  upper  portion  of  the  flower 
stalk  rather  thicker.  Corolla  divided  nearly,  or  quite,  to  the 
base;  the  segments,  however,  as  stated  in  EngL  FLj  slightly 
cohering  in  their  lower  part.  Stipules  broadly  ovate,  solitary. 
Ho  sigle  visible.  Stigma  indistinct  (or  obsolete.) — June  11, 
1827. 

Having  gathered  specimens  in  flower,  in  its  wild  situation, 
during  different  years,  I  should  say  that  June  is  the  time  of 
flowering,  whatever  may  be  stated  to  the  contrary  in  Davie^ 
WeL  BoLy  or  elsewhere. 

30.  ConvallariamtiAi/fora. — Bradford  Wood,  near  Cheshire, 
May  16,  1827,  and  October  17,  \S2Q.— The  segments  of  the 
corolla  overlap  each  other,  and  are  downy  or  bearded  at  the 
point,  as  in  C.  Polygonatum.    Style  not  acutely  triangular,  but 
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like  three  round  umted  cdimms.  JSemet  Uuish-bkdC|  aoisd- 
iimes  iodimiig  to  dive^  mdn  tliree  or  foor  voundish  seedi^ 
(generally)  surroonded  by  a  jaicy  pulp.  I  eannot  ascertaift  ' 
the  berries  to  be  diFee-odled»  and  the  partitkMis,  i£  they  exist, 
«mist  be  pulpy  externally;  there  are  HMirks  of  dbree  sutnresv 
but  I  hftvie  not  found  tbeialvesever  separated.  £Mfyo  Tery 
amall,  lateral,  -diametrically  opposite  to  the  sear  of  the  seed. 

^I.  Juocos  trtfidus. — Rodcs,  East  of  Mad  Gfayrdy,  Anpiat 
-£1,  1S27« — Capitde  not  «t  aU  angular,  but  rounded,  elliptical, 
ivith  a  furrowed  beak.  FSammk  dilated  «t  thebaae.  CSo^ 
ieaoeM  single-ribbed. 

8£.  Jmcvs  %iwai»s.— Mael  Greadha,  &c  July  2S,  182T.^ 
Jlooe  ^broas,  slighdy  creeping.  Stem»  generally  solitary^ 
^omettnies  two  fsom  .like  same  root,  Tomdidi,  cooip^saed, 
eometimeS'cbanBelled  on  a»e  side,  bdow  the  sbortest  or loimr 
iiractea,  and  itbenee  to  the  base.  iMmes  eompcessed,  mi 
-ebtmneBedf  and  tabular,  with  distant  transFcrse  partitions,  but 
not  longitudinally  divided ;  they  are  much  thicker  than  in  J, 
irigibmUaif^txkd  the  sheafliing  base  ^not smich  dilated."  Outer 
irmMea  ineunpaed'^r  &lcate.  Capnde  abrupt,  wider  at  the  top, 
wilii  three  rounded  projections  and  intermediate  Ibrrowis. 
8iem  l-4ea¥ed.  j^bc0€rs  two,  die  nppermoot  stsiked,  the  other 
9iearJy  sessile.  Gtl^  oradier  shorter  diaa  ibe  ciqpsale.  SUf" 
muK  kmger  and  more  slender  than  in^f.  irigflwmB. 

8S.  JoBcns#^}iMiis. — July  27, 1827.— (Highlands.) — Siem$ 
frequency  itwo  or  libree  from  the  sane  roet,  perfectly  round, 
net  jchannelled  on  one  iside,  as  in  J.  iighmifiSj  naked  above^  and 
•generaUy  with  two,  sometimes  with  three,  leaves  near  the  base. 
leaves  with  dilated  ^heaAs,  which  are  aurided  at  ^Ibe  top, 
setaceous,  channelled,  bitubular,  with  transverse  partitions. 
Aadicfld  leaves  also  setaceous,  more  slender  and  looger  •dian 
inj.bigbmis.  Sometimes  fomr^yfeie^eivase  found  together,  tiie 
additional  one  placed  lower  down  and  separated  from  the  rest 
Outer  breuiea  sometimes  as  large  as  in  <7.  biglumis  ;  each  fiowet 
lias  lone  Imactea  at  its  hase.  CSs^n/iaanes  more  membranous 
than  in^dielaat,  narrower,  and  more  acute.  Captide  longer 
than  the  co^  with  a  tapering  rather  acute  extremity^  fuid 
mfliiindiatinctiy  fiurrowed  indes;  .colour  afanost  black. 
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The  tapcrnig  rammh  of  Om  oapsHl^  dikted  sWfttlt%  and 
doobly  ti^boiar  setsBceotts  chaimelkd  leaves,  ahimAMitily  dis- 
tingobb  tke  two  flowered  TarkAMS  of  J.  trtfhtmi$  ifirofli  J. 
Ughanis. 

iioo^  sligliily  creeping,  with  skert  ranaers  or  lateral  shoots. 
Siem  hollow,  romk^  leafy.  Lemtes  hollow,  channelled  abov^ 
rounded  at  the  back,  the  channelled  side  very  diia  and  aknost 
membranous;  within  are  found  distant  transverse  partitions; 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  rounded  and  compressed.  Heads  of 
flowers  often  solkaiy.  Gxfyx-leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute^ 
and,  as  mentioned  in  JEngL  FU9  3*ribbed.  Style  breaking 
off  at  a  Joint.  Capsvle  shining^  and,  as  weU  as  the  cdyx  vnidi 
interior  hracUaa^  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  obscurely  td- 
an^lar,  Ae  apgles  blunt,  and  the  sides  convex,  almost  round, 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  seeds  are  obUqueljr 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  partition,  v.  EfigL  FL 

35.  Juncus  dUusyhrus. — ^Near  Bangor,  July  2Q,  1826. — 
Stems  certainly  compassed,  and  the  leases  slightly  so,  some- 
times with  only  one  leaf,  generally  two-leaved.  Capsule  ovatq^ 
jiot  duokened  upwards,  often  longer  than  the  calyXj  not  always. 
The  three  ca^-JSeate^  opposite  to  the  sides  of  the  capsukj  fla^ 
more  acute,  and  lessmerabranons  in  the  mai^gin  than  the  rest. 
Panide  sometimes  less  subdivided,  with  twelve  or  move ^  flowers 
in  each  head.  The  panicles  of  neighbouring  plants  are  fre- 
quently so  eittanglMl  together,  that  it  is  difBcnk  io  iseparate 
them. 

This  species  is  *firequent  in  An^esea ;  it  grows  in  Chesfhire, 
t>ut  is  rare  in  that  courity. 

36.  Ludola  spicOta. — Ben  Lawers,  August  FT,  1827.-- 
^Radical  Uaoes  with  concave  sides,  rounded  at  the  back,  those 
of  the  stem  nearly  plane.  IPQameHts  dilated  at  fhe  base,  ve];y 
short 

37.  Tofieldia/io&tf^^.— Scotland,  Ju|y  20,  1827. 

Gen.  Char.  The  "  calyx^*  appeals  to  be  only  a  trifid  brac- 
tea,  and,  if  the  flower  *be  considered  hexapetalous,  it  is 
separated  by  a  stalk  from  this  supposed  calyx.    If  the 
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corolla  be  considered  as  monopetalous»  the  filaments  are 
attached  to  the  segments.  I  believe  the  germen  to  be 
solitary,  and  the  capsule  to  be  S^valved,  separating  at 
the  furrows. 

38.  Triglochin/>a/f«^6. — September,  1826. — The  root  {in 
some  circumstances  at  least)  is  a  creeping  one,  sending  out 
jointed  scaly  runners,  bulbous  at  the  extremity.  Leaves 
hollow,  very  fetid  when  bruised. 

39.  Colchicum  autumnale, — Cheshire,  September  17, 1827. 
— Flowers  produced  at  the  side  of  the  former  bulb,  which 
was  once  the  base  of  the  leaves,  &c.  of  the  foregoing  season. 
Usually  the  new  plant  is  attached  near  the  base  of  the  old 
bulb,  but  is  sometimes  placed  higher  up.  As  the  fructifica- 
tion advances,  the  young  bulb,  at  first  indistinct,  becomes 
enlarged,  and  the  old  one  decays,  the  fibrous  tufl  of  roots 
belonging  to  the  new  bulb.  Tube  of  the  corolla  triangular, 
formed  of  two  distinct  integuments,  imperfectly  joined  here 
and  there :  filaments  attached  to  the  tube,  with  a  yellow  ob- 
long gland  near  their  exterior  base.  Is  not  this  an  instance 
in  which  calyx  and  coroUa  are  united  ?  Leaves  usually  three, 
with  tubular  sheathing  bases,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  firuit-stalks,  which  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  above  the  junction.  The  lower 
part  I  am  inclined  to  consider  as  a  stem. 

40.  Trientalis  €ur«>p<m.— Killin,  July  24,  1827.— The 
number  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  vary  from 
six  to  nine  in  the  same  specimen.  Filaments  attached  to  the 
corolla.  The  seeds^  on  their  first  becoming  ripe,  have  a 
green  testa,  covered  with  the  white  tunic,  they  are  of  a  nearly 
lenticular  shape.  The  inner  skin  of  the  testa  is  the  stoutest, 
and  reticulated  something  like  the  tunic.  Embryo  oblong, 
direct,  central  within  the  albumen.  The  number  of  the 
calyx-segments,  and  those  of  the  corolla,  correspond  with 
the  number  of  the  stamens  in  each  flower. 

{To  be  canHmted.] 
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